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SOR JUANA INES DE LA CRUZ 


EN EL TERCER CENTENARIO DE 
SU NACIMIENTO: VIDA Y OBRA 


Ermito ABREU GOMEZ 
Untén Panamericana, Washington, D. C. 
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Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz nacié el 12 
de noviembre de 1651 en San Miguel de 
Nepantla. Este lugar hoy se llama 
Nepantla de Sor Juana. Est& situado al 
sur de la ciudad de México cerca del 
camino que desciende al mar y pasa por 
Cuautla. Sor Juana fué hija de Pedro 
Manuel de Asbaje y Vargas Machuca, 
originario de la villa de Vergara, de la 
provincia de Guiptizcoa, de la regién 
vasca. Asbaje parece que es una mala 
lectura. En realidad es Asuaje. En la 
escritura antigua, como se sabe, se usaban 
indistintamente, con igual valor fonético, 
las letras v, b y u. La palabra Asbaje no es 
apellido en los diccionarios ni aparece en 
los nobiliarios vascos. Al menos no se ha 
podido encontrar en ninguno de los con- 
sultados. En cambio hoy mismo existe el 
apellido Asuaje. Esta suposicién la pre- 
senté en uno de mis trabajos anteriores. 
Don Miguel de Unamuno también acepta 
esta idea; Miss Dorothy Schons y don 
Guillermo Ramfrez Espafia recogen tal 
redaccién en los libros que han publicado 
sobre la familia de Sor Juana. No se sabe 
mds de la genealogia del padre de Sor 
Juana. La citada Miss Dorothy Schons, 
en las investigaciones que hizo en Espajfia, 
no logré mds noticias. 

Ma4s se ha podido averiguar de la 
familia de la madre. Los bisabuelos 
maternos de Sor Juana fueron Diego 
Ramirez Santill4n e Inés de Brienes, 
ambos de San Liicar de Barrameda. Uno 
de los hijos de este matrimonio, don 
Pedro Ramirez Brienes (por comodidad 
doy este orden a sus apellidos), en el siglo 
XVII consta que vivia en la Nueva 


BERNICE MATLOWSKY 


Espafia. Fué casado con dojia Beatriz 
Ramirez Rendén. Estos, pues, vinieron a 
ser los abuelos de Sor Juana. Durante un 
tiempo el matrimonio habité en la pobla- 
cién de Huichiapan. Después se radicé en 
tierras de Yecapixtla, poblacién también 
cercana a la ciudad de Cuautla. En 
Yecapixtla nacié su hija Isabel (Ramirez 
Santillana y Ramirez) que, andando el 
tiempo, seria la madre de Sor Juana. Don 
Pedro posey6é tierras en Nepantla y en 
Panoaydn, todas dentro de la jurisdiccién 
del antiguo poblado de Amecameca. 

Dofia Isabel, por su testamento, hecho 
en 1687, hace saber dos cosas insdlitas: 
que no sabe escribir y que sus hijos, entre 
los cuales figura Sor Juana, los hubo fuera 
de matrimonio. Sor Juana, al entrar al 
Convento de San Jerénimo, dice, sin 
embargo, que era hija legitima. Es posible 
que no supiera su verdadera condicién. 
Pero si no lo sabia tenian que saberla las 
autoridades eclesidsticas y en este caso 
parece extrafio que hayan tolerado seme- 
jante falsedad. Tal vez, D. Pedro reco- 
nocié a sus hijos, lo cual implicarfa una 
legitimacién. Acaso esta irregularidad 
explique por qué razén Juana Inés fué 
llamada, indistintamente, unas veces 
Asbaje y otras Ramirez. 

No cabe imaginar—porque no es 
cristiano hacer tal cosa—que Sor Juana, 
al conocer su condicién de hija natural, 
con poco respeto, hablara en piiblico, por 
medio de sus versos, de la culpa o de la 
deshonra de sus padres. Pero estas son 
meras suposiciones. Es mejor suspender 
todo juicio hasta que no se tengan docu- 
mentos que evidencien la verdad del caso. 
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Juana Inés nacid, segtin afirma el Padre 
Calleja—que tenfa noticias directas de la 
monja—en San Miguel de Nepantla. 
Segtin Ramirez Espafia debié de pasar su 
nifiez en Panoaydn. Es posible admitir 
también que por algin tiempo vivid en 
Amecameca, sitio de m4s recursos. Sor 
Juana dice que es de Meca y la madre, en 
su testamento, advierte que es vecina de 
tal localidad. 

El abuelo que vivid con la familia de 
Juana Inés en estos sitios—principalmente 
en Panoayan y Nepantla, donde tenia 
tierras—debié ser hombre de lecturas y de 
alguna ilustracién. A su biblioteca acudia 
la nieta cuando era nifia. A esta biblioteca 
pertenecié el libro de versos latinos en- 
contrado en la libreria del anticuario don 
Demetrio Garcia (hoy fallecido) y cuyos 
pormenores examiné en estudio anterior. 

Juana Inés concurrié a una “Amiga” 
donde aprendié las primeras letras, 
cuentas y costura. Por esta época debié 
de tener ya cierta significacién literaria, 
pues el Vicario de la Parroquia de Ame- 
cameca le ofrecié un premio por una 
composicién religiosa. Ansiosa de cultura, 
pidié a su madre la enviara a México y la 
dejara estudiar en la Universidad. Cuando 
lleg6 a México vivid posiblemente en la 
casa de su tia Maria Ramirez de San- 
tillana, casada con Juan de Mata. Esto 
era por 1660 y tantos. Por entonces (y 
éstas son noticias que explican su soledad) 
murieron algunos de sus _parientes 
cercanos: el abuelo muriéd en 1655, la 
abuela en 1662 y la madre en 1688. 

En México—ante la limitacién que 
existia de libros en castellano—Juana 
Inés se propuso ampliar sus conocimientos 
y para eso estudié latin. Fué su maestro— 
a quien recuerda en un soneto—el Bachi- 
ller Martin de Olivas. Poco mds tarde 
entré como dama de honor de la Marquesa 
de Mancera, virreina de México. El 
virrey, al darse cuenta de la viveza e 
ilustracién de la nueva dama, quiso 
lucirla en la Corte. Para ello convocé a 
los hombres cultos de la ciudad y sometidé 
a su huésped a una especie de examen 


publico del cual salié la nifia vencedora, 
Tal vez esto sucedié por 1665 cuando 
Juana Inés apenas si tenia catorce afiog, 
Es posible que en aquel mundo cortesano 
haya sufrido desdenes, por su situacién de 
hija natural o por su condicién criolla; 
todo agravado por el recelo que ofrecfa su 
evidente belleza y su insdlito ingenio, 
Buena parte de la sociedad de entonces 
era apicarada y audaz. Para percibir esto 
basta leer a los cronistas de la época. El 
Diario de Sucesos Notables de Robles y 
Guijo abunda en noticias que revelan 
desorden espiritual e inmoralidad en la 
vida social y atin en la eclesidstica. Los 
Arzobispos lucharon por mejorar esta 
situacién y dieron normas para elevarla a 
un plano de dignidad. 

El obispo Montes de Oca no cree que 
haya sido un desengafio amoroso sino el 
hastio de la vida cortesana lo que movié 
a Juana Inés a ingresar en el Convento de 
Carmelitas Descalzas. (Ni el Padre Calleja 
ni el Padre Castorena, dicho sea de paso, 
consignan el ingreso de Juana Inés a este 
convento). No pueden aventurarse suposi- 
ciones respecto de los motivos que la 
indujeron a abandonar la Corte. Estas son 
cosas privadas, intimas, a las cuales es 
dificil acercarse sin peligro de error. La 
honradez de Juana Inés no permite 
imaginar mdviles de sus actos, sino 
basdndose en sus propias palabras y en 
hechos concretos. La estancia de Juana 
Inés en dicho convento fué breve; en él 
vivid como “‘corista” apenas unos meses. 
En 1667 lo abandoné, por enfermedad. 
Es posible que haya convalecido en la 
casa de sus mismos familiares. Repuesta 
de sus males, pero ya formada su decisién 
de retirarse del mundo y porque se sentia 
ademd4s negada para el matrimonio, 
ingresé en el Convento de San Jerénimo, 
en 1668. Al ingresar al convento y siendo 
novicia, hizo, como es de ritual, su testa- 
mento. Este testamento fué descubierto 
en fecha reciente. Ha sido publicado 
varias veces. En este convento profesé el 
24 de febrero de 1669. En él vivid veinti- 
siete afios dentro de la decencia religiosa 
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Sor Juana DE LA Cruz 


de su cargo y de su espiritu. Llevé una 
vida de estudio y de devocién. Durante 
este tiempo, desarroll4ndose su sensi- 
bilidad y su doctrina literaria, escribié la 
mayor parte de su obra. Esta es compleja 
y varia: poesia, teatro, ensayos y can- 
ciones religiosas. Cada uno de estos temas 
merece un estudio especial por gente 
diestra en la materia. Pero no cabe duda, 
en su obra domina la poesia y, de modo 
especial, la poesia lirica. La poesia lfrica 
de Sor Juana es la que le ha dado el 
renombre de que hoy goza. Esta poesia, 
apoyada en lo erdético, cubre casi todo el 
ancho espacio de su sensibilidad. Por ser el 
tema amoroso tan visiblemente intenso en 
sus versos ha hecho pensar que existié en 
ella un amor verdadero. No hay docu- 
mento para probar este aserto; pero puede 
aceptarse la idea de que para el amor no 
es necesario el amante. En estos versos re- 
corre los diferentes matices del amor: 
celos, ausencia, desesperacién, angustia y 
muerte. En cada uno de ellos se trans- 
parenta su impulso personal. Es tan 
fuerte la pasiédn que lleva dentro que las 
palabras se deshacen y se quiebran para 
dar salida al caudal angustiado de su 
sensibilidad. De estas obras poéticas 
deben destacarse, en primer término, las 
Liras porque en ellas se unen, en un todo 
arménico y feliz, fluidez de composicién, 
insdlita riqueza de im4genes y una dis- 
creta y, al mismo tiempo, intensa materia 
erética. Lo propio podria decirse, a 
nuestro juicio, de algunos de sus sonetos, 
por ejemplo, de aquellos que empiezan: 
Esta tarde mi bien cuando te hablaba y 
Detente, sombra de mi bien esquivo. Las 
divulgadas redondillas (Hombres ne- 
clos...) tienen mds valor moral que 
estético. Igualmente es notable la Lira, 
de indole religiosa, que empieza De buscar 
a Narciso fatigada ...y que corresponde 


al Auto Sacramental El Divino Narciso. 
Sor Juana publicé, en Espafia, el primer 
volumen de sus poesias con el titulo de 
Inundacién Castdlida, 1689. Esta edicién 
parece que fué corregida por ella misma; 
sin embargo contiene multiples errores 
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tipograficos. Después se han hecho otras 
ediciones en Madrid, Valencia, Zaragoza 
y Barcelona. Sus obras completas constan 
de tres tomos; aunque quedaron fuera 
algunas composiciones que los estudiosos 
han ido rescatando. No existe todavia 
una edicién critica de sus obras completas, 
sino de algunas de sus partes. 

Al final de su vida y tal vez aconsejada 
por alguien, en 1690, Sor Juana escribié 
una critica contra un sermén del P. 
Antonia Vieyra. El Obispo de Puebla don 
Manuel Fernandez de Santa Cruz y 
Sahagiin imprimié este trabajo con el 
titulo de Carta Atenagérica y, al mismo 
tiempo, dirigid una carta a Sor Juana 
sugiriéndole que abandonara los estudios 
profanos y se dedicara mAs a los religiosos. 
Al mismo tiempo, el Padre Antonio 
Niifiez de Miranda se aparté de ella y el 
Obispo Aguiar y Seijas le recogiéd sus 
libros y demds ttiles de estudio para 
entregar su producto a los pobres. Debe 
considerarse cudl habré sido la angustia 
que estos hechos causaron en Sor Juana. 
Su espfritu cristiano debié de sentir 
angustia hasta el grado de que se creyé 
obligada a escribir varios documentos 
reiterando su fé y protestando su fidelidad 
a la Iglesia. Algunos de estos documentos 
los escribié con su sangre. Con cuidado y 
casi después de un afio, Sor Juana escribié 
su Respuesta a Sor Filotea de la Cruz 
(seudénimo del Obispo de Puebla) en la 
cual cuenta su vida; explica su conducta y 
justifica sus actos. Alguien, sin duda 
alguna, vid en la Carta A 
ataques a la Compafifa de Jestis y la 
calificé de herética. Contra tales suposi- 
ciones Juana Inés protesta de modo 
categérico. Entonces Sor Juana, movida 
por su sentimiento religioso y por el dolor 
que estos disgustos le causaron, abandoné 
casi totalmente la literatura y se entregé 
a una vida ascética més que mistica. A 
partir de 1693 la existencia de Sor Juana 
es de silencio y apartamiento. 

Dos puntos relacionados con su vida y 
su obra—con evidente prejuicio—han 
sido torcidamente interpretados. Estos se 
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refieren, respectivamente, a su “‘santidad”’ 
y a su “gongorismo.” Al hablar de su 
“santidad” se ha llegado hasta a com- 
pararla con Santa Teresa. Nada mas falso. 
Santa Teresa luché por el perfecciona- 
miento y se encamind, por vias misticas, 
hacia la comunién con Dios. De Sor Juana 
no se conocen—salvo los momentos finales 
de su vida—luchas de esta indole, sin que 
esto implique una actitud de descrei- 
miento y menos de herejia. La santidad no 
es un juego; ella la alcanzan sdlo los 
espiritus de bondad heroica. Y el heroismo 
de Sor Juana era intelectual. Esta tesis la 
hemos sostenido en trabajos anteriores y 
ahora, con honrado convencimiento, la 
continuamos sosteniendo. El tema de la 
“santidad” de Sor Juana lo han tratado, 
entre otros, Ezequiel A. Chavez, el cual ha 
sido refutado recientemente por Genaro 
Fernandez Mac-Gregor y Julio Jiménez 
Rueda. 

El otro punto, el del “gongorismo,” es 
igualmente una pura suposicién, como 
antes demostramos. Sor Juana vivid 
dentro del periodo barroco y atin deca- 
dente de su época, mas su espiritu la 
incliné hacia el extremo de la balanza: el 
conceptismo. Este se acomodaba a su 
modo de ser: légico, dialéctico, de poco o 
ningun amor por lo externo y lo plastico. 
El gongorismo no ejercié en ella influencia 
ponderable. (Ademas el gongorismo, como 
valor estético, estaba ya lejos; de él que- 
daba una cdscara retérica y vulgar.) Por 
via de ejercicio consciente Sor Juana lo 
imité (Primero Sueno) y pro via de juego 
se burlé de él en el Retrato de Lizarda. 

Un punto que no se ha estudiado hasta 
ahora lo bastante en Sor Juana es el 
satirico. Este estudio debe comenzarse por 
las redondillas (Hombres necios ...), pa- 
sando por los Cinco Sonetos, de consonante 
forzado, donde llega casi a la procacidad. 

En 1695 hubo, en la ciudad de México, 
una epidemia que causé estragos entre los 
pobladores. Juana Inés, abnegada, 
cristiana, se entregé al cuidado de las 
monjas enfermas; en esta labor se con- 
tagiéd, y, después de breves dias de 


dolencia, murié el 18 de abril de 1695. En 
sus exequias hizo su elogio su amigo ¢ 
erudito don Carlos de Sigiienza y 
Gongora. 

Tres siglos han pasado desde el naci- 
miento de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz y su 
fama—como poetisa, como mujer y como 
monja—lejos de decaer, crece y se hace 
sdlida. Como poetisa es ejemplo de 
calidad, como mujer garantia de moral y 
como monja resplandor del espiritu 
divino. 
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PRIMERAS EDICIONES 
Inundacién Castdlida . . .[poesia, prosa y te- 
atro], Tomo 1, Madrid, 1689. 328 p. Esta 
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rentes titulos, y hasta con variantes en su 
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por considerarlas de importancia. 
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EMILIA PARDO-BAZAN’S CONCEPT OF SPAIN 


Ronaup 
Stanford University, California 


The centenary of Emilia Pardo-Bazdn 
is now being celebrated in Spain and 
abroad. She was born in La Corufia in 
1850, 1851 or, according to some authori- 
ties, on September 16, 1852. Her parents 
belonged to the Galician conservative 
upper classes. Her father was named 
Conde de Pardo-Bazdn by the Pope for 
having voted against religious freedom in 
the Cortes of 1869. Dofia Emilia learned 
to read at the age of five; and by the time 
she was fourteen, she had read the Bible, 
the Iliad, and Don Quixote. As a child 
she used to spend hours in the library of 
the great house of La Corufia where she 
had the company of no other children her 
own’age. She was allowed to read every- 
thing except French romantic authors 
like Dumas and Hugo. 

As Pardo-Bazdn herself expressed it, 
three important events in her life took 
place in 1868: she started wearing long 
dresses, she got married, and the revolu- 
tion of September broke out. In 1869 her 
father was elected deputy, and the family 
began spending their winters in Madrid. 
Taking part in the social activities of the 
capital, Dofia Emilia soon lost her shyness 
and became known for her sociability. Her 
husband, José Quiroga Riche, was a rela- 
tively obscure Galician, and very little is 
known about their married life except that 
they had three children—Jaime, Blanca, 
and Carmen—and that she was very 
unhappy. The marriage ended in sepa- 
ration, José Quiroga disappeared, and 
Dofia Emilia stopped using her married 
name. 

Meanwhile, Pardo-Bazdn had started 
traveling abroad and had acquired cosmo- 
politan literary interests by reading 
Shakespeare, Byron, Alfieri, Hugo Fos- 
colo, and Krause, the obscure German 
philosopher who was such an important 


source of inspiration for Spanish liberal 
thinkers in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. As late as 1875 she seemed 
to be completely unaware of the existence 
of contemporary Spanish authors like 
Pereda and Galdés, since she regarded 
contemporary fiction as too frivolous to 
interest serious people. 

In 1876, shortly after her son’s birth, 
Dofia Emilia wrote a book of poems en- 
titled Jaime. She considered them too 
personal to publish, but in 1881 a friend, 
the liberal thinker Francisco Giner de los 
Rios, read them and had an edition of 
three hundred copies printed as a gift to 
her. In 1886 another friend, Leopoldo 
Garcia Ramén, who lived in France, 
published a second edition. At this time 
she wrote her first published prose work, 
Estudio critico de las obras del padre 
Feijéo, with which she won a prize in 
Orense. This was followed by papers on 
Darwinism and Christian epic poets 
which appeared in a Madrid Catholic 
magazine, La Ciencia Cristiana. These 
studies show the obscurantist attitude 
which Pardo-Bazdn adopted in her more 
orthodox moments. 

After this, Pardo-Bazin enjoyed 
another interlude of reading, preferring 
Manzoni, Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, Victor Hugo, and George Sand. 
She still knew nothing of contemporary 
Spanish novelists. A friend recommended 
Alarcén and Valera, so she read Pepita 
Jiménez, El Sombrero de tres picos, and 
other novels. Under this influence, she 
wrote her first novel, Pascual Lépez, 
which appeared in the magazine Revista 
de Espafia in 1879. It was generally well 
received. 

About this time Zola was being widely 
read and discussed, and Dofia Emilia, 
who was acutely sensitive to all the intel- 
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lectual currents of her time, naturally be- 
came interested. In 1881 she wrote her 
second novel, Un Viaje de novios. In the 
prologue to this novel, she criticizes the 
tendencies of the Naturalists to pick out 
sordid details and dwell on them. She 
then proceeds to give us a Naturalistic 
novel based on a theme which no one had 
ever dared to treat before—the physio- 
logical incompatibility of a dissipated old 
man and a naive adolescent girl. This 
novel excited a great deal of comment, 
both favorable and hostile. 

One day in La Corufia, while watching 
the girl workers from the cigarette facto- 
ries streaming out at the end of the day, 
it occurred to Pardo-Bazdin that here 
were the elements of a novel. After two 
months of research, she produced La 
Tribuna, a daring study of popular 
customs in a realistic atmosphere. It con- 
tained some accurate descriptions of La 
Corufia during a revolutionary period, but 
it was not well received by either Repub- 
licans or Conservatives. The former 
thought that she was making fun of them, 
while the latter objected to her frank 
descriptions of the town and of the work- 
ing classes. 

In 1882, between Dojia Emilia’s second 
and third novels, she published San 
Francisco de Asis, a biographical study 
which seems to reveal a profound religious 
crisis in her life. She conceived the idea of 
it while visiting the Convento de San 
Francisco in Compostela. The work was 
interrupted when her doctor ordered her 
to the baths at Vichy. While in France, 
she visited Paris, where she met Victor 
Hugo. Upon her recovery and return to 
Spain, she went to La Granja de Meiras 
in Galicia and, in this quiet atmosphere, 
she finished San Francisco de Asts. In 
1888, when she made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, Pope Leo XIII, while giving her 
his blessing, praised her work on “the 
greatest saint since Christ”’ and urged her 
to keep on writing. 

Pardo-Bazan’s interest in the theories 
of the naturalists led her in 1883 to write 


a series of articles which appeared under 
the title La Cuestién palpitante. In 1885, 
El Cisne de Vilamorta was published—a 
realistic novel with a few romantic 
touches. A volume of short novels which 
appeared in 1885 included La Dama 
joven and Bucélica. 

In 1886, Pardo-Bazin published Los 
Pazos de Ulloa and achieved her greatest 
triumph. It is such a distinguished novel 
that even her severest critics had to admit 
its worth. Its sequel, La Madre Na- 
turaleza, appeared in 1887, and the two 
works rank among the best Spanish novels 
of all time. 

Dojia Emilia’s father died in 1888, and 
she inherited his papal title. However, she 
refused to use it, and it was not until 1908 
when King Alfonso XIII bestowed on her 
the title of countess in honor of her 
literary activities that she began to sign 
herself Condesa de Pardo-Bazan. By now 
her place in the literary world was firmly 
established. Her home became the meet- 
ing place for the outstanding literary 
figures of her time, among them Pereda, 
Valera, Unamuno, and Clarin. She be- 
came actively interested in all types of 
literary movements and was constantly in 
demand as a lecturer. She published 
numerous essays, criticisms, and short 
stories which appeared in newspapers and 
magazines not only in Madrid but also in 
other cities of Spain and in South 
America. If it were possible to collect all 
her short stories and non-fiction writings 
and arrange them chronologically, we 
would have an accurate picture of her 
literary development. This, of course, can- 
not be done since she failed to date most 
of her short stories and never bothered to 
keep copies of her articles sold to news- 
papers and magazines. Some of them were 
produced under the pressure of a deadline 
or of financial need. 

One of Pardo-Bazdn’s greatest am- 
bitions was to be a member of the faculty 
of the University of Madrid, and finally 
in 1916 she was appointed to the chair of 
modern literature. This was a rather 
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empty triumph, however, since the stu- 
dents boycotted her classes on account of 
her sex. Only one student presented him- 
self, and she lectured to him until his 
death ended her career at the university. 
Undaunted, she continued to write until 
the time of her death on May 13, 1921. 
Her bitter though unsuccessful campaign 
to secure election to the Spanish Academy 
gave rise to the so-called “cuestién 
académica’”’—can a woman be elected to 
the Spanish Academy? The answer is 
apparently ‘‘No.” 

A rapid review of Pardo-Bazdn’s vast 
literary production would be scarcely 
more than a catalogue. For those inter- 
ested in Spain as a country, it is probably 
more profitable to follow her around the 
provinces of her native land and to 
analyze the response they evoked in her. 
It must be remembered that these 
provinces are seen through the prism of an 
intellect in which a Catholic upbringing 
and a Naturalist outlook produce, through 
their incompatibility, strange distortions. 
Moreover, Spain’s defeat in 1898 at the 
hands of a power which Pardo-Bazdn 
despised aroused in her a bitterness and a 
revulsion which led her to criticize merci- 
lessly the Spain of her day. We must 
remember this strange combination of 
factors when we report Pardo-Bazan’s 
startling analysis of the genius of the 
sundry provinces of Spain. This tragic 
vision of Spain gives us a striking insight 
into the despair which many Spaniards 
felt at the turn of the century. Our task 
is to see Spain through her eyes. Most of 
us would hesitate to condemn Spain in 
terms as harsh as those she used. 

Although Pardo-Bazén occasionally 
lauds the primitive aspects of Spain, 
normally as a “European,” and indeed as 
a Catholic, she condemns them. Her view- 
point here is similar to that of Antonio 
Machado. Spanish peasants embody the 
primitive ferocity of nature, which is 
personified in Primitivo, the mayordomo 
of the Pazos de Ulloa. The reader in- 
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stinctively recalls Machado’s poem “Por 
tierras de Espafia”’: 


El numen de estos campos es sanguinario y 
fiero; 

al declinar la tarde, sobre el remoto alcor, 

veréis agigantarse la forma de un arquero, 

la forma de un inmenso centauro flechador.! 


Primitivo has a blunderbuss instead of a 
bow. Pardo-Bazan differs from Machado 
in her Catholicism. For her, Mother 
Nature (La Madre Naturaleza) is essen- 
tially sinful. She describes the promiscu- 
ously luxuriant nature of Galicia, whereas 
Machado is thinking of the arid plains of 
Castile. 

With this conception of Iberia, it is 
impossible for Pardo-Bazaén to idealize the 
Spanish people as do most writers of the 
“Generation of ’98,” even at times 
Antonio Machado.? The best example of 
Pardo-Bazan’s refusal to collaborate in 
this glorification of the Spanish masses— 
which, singularly enough, was carried on 
by both the old aristocracy and, in a 
different way, by  anti-traditionalist 
writers—is to be found in the novel 
Insolacién (pp. 18-19). The discourse of 
Gabriel Pardo de la Lage is categorical. He 
maintains that the much-vaunted fiestas 
populares show the fundamental vulgarity 
of the people. What better example than 
the fiesta de San Isidro? 


Si San Isidro la ve, él que era un honrado y 
pacifico agricultor, convierte en piedras los 
garbanzos tostados y desde el cielo descalabra 
a sus admiradores. Aquello es un aquelarre, 
una zahurda de Plutén.* Los instintos espafioles 
mas tipicos corren alli desbocados, luciendo su 
belleza. Borracheras, pendencias, navajazos, 
gula, libertinaje grosero, blasfemias, robos, 
desacatos y bestialidad de toda calafia. Gracio- 
so tableau,‘ sefioras mias. . . . Eso es el pueblo 
espafiol cuando le dan suelta. Lo mismito que 
los potros al salir a la dehesa, que su felicidad 
consiste en hartarse de relinchos y coces. 


The Duchess of Sahagiin, in whose tertulia 
Gabriel Pardo de la Lage is holding forth 
in this Tertullianist way, proceeds to de- 
fend popular Spanish traditions with a 
wealth of witticisms. Yet the iconoclast 
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certainly gets the better of the argument. 
His criticisms are given relief by the 
presence of an Andalusian, D. Diego 
Pacheco, who, like most of his fellow- 
countrymen, is certainly witty. Yet, ac- 
cording to Pardo-Bazan, he represents, 
however attractively, all the native 
defects of the Spanish. 

It is difficult to idealize the Spanish 
people and their primitive instincts, says 
Pardo-Bazan, in view of the prevalence of 
crime among the masses of the Peninsula. 
In many of Dojfia Emilia’s novels popular 
crime shows its ugly head. She has more- 
over devoted one or two theoretical 
essays to the subject.’ She expresses the 
extreme opinion that the Spanish people 
is rotten with criminal instincts. This 
brutal affirmation is based on personal 
observation and on studies such as La 
Mala vida en Madrid, by the criminolo- 
gists Quirén and Llanas Aguilaniedo.® 
This state of affairs is “repugnant” in 
comparison with France, where the popu- 
lace is hard working, independent and 
honest; even more so with Switzerland 
and the Transvaal, where, says Pardo- 
Bazan, crime has been almost completely 
eradicated. 

The Spanish people, Pardo-Bazdn de- 
clared, make a thoroughly bad use of 
their energy, with the result that for the 
things of real importance and value, they 
suffer from a deadly inertia—the so-called 
abulia. Imagine, therefore, Dofia Emilia’s 
surprise when she read Barrés’ Du sang, de 
la volupté, et de la mort, with its exaltation 
of Spanish energy!” She felt that Barrés 
was suffering from an illusion born of 
ignorance. The same was true of all those 
French writers who had held a similar 
view of Spain—Stendhal, Mérimée, and 
Taine’ 

The most notorious example of misuse 
of energy by the Spanish people is to be 
found in one of the first charges of the 
leyenda negra indictment: bullfights. 
Gabriel Pardo de la Lage, being com- 
pletely ‘“Europeanized,” attacks bull- 
fighting with his usual vehemence and his 


customary arguments. Dofia Emilia seems 
to agree with him, although she cools his 
fanaticism with mild satire: 


A Pardo le da muy fuerte eso de las corridas. 
Es uno de sus principales y frecuentes asuntos 
de sermén. En tomando la ampolleta® sobre 
los toros, hay que oirle poner como digan 
duefias a los partidarios de tal espectdculo, que 
él considera tan pecaminoso como el Padre 
Urdax los bailes de Pifiata’® y las representa- 
ciones del Demi-Monde y Divorciémonos." Sale 
a relucir aquello de las tres fieras, toro, torero 
y ptblico; la primera, que se deja matar porque 
no tiene mds remedio; la segunda, que cobra 
por matar; la tercera, que paga para que maten, 
de modo que viene a resultar la mds feroz de 
las tres; y también aquello de la suerte de pica, 
y de las tripas colgando,” y de las excomunica- 
ciones del Papa contra los Catélicos que asisten 
a corridas,"* y de los perjuicios a la agricul- 
tura. ... Lo que es la cuenta de perjuicios la 
saca de un modo imponente. Hasta viene a 
resultar que por culpa de los toros hay déficit 
en la Hacienda y hemos tenido las dos guerras 
civiles.4 


The reference to “‘aquello de las tres fieras” 
suggests that this comparison was a com- 
monplace at the time. It explains the 
famous sentence of Blasco Ibdiiez, “‘rugia 
la fiera, la verdadera, la vinica,’’* in which 
the idea of Gabriel Pardo de la Lage is 
expressed in a more absolute form. 

In her travels around Spain, Pardo- 
Bazan was constantly struck by one fact 
—that Spaniards allow their historic 
edifices to fall into decay and yet erect 
ugly, useless buildings, in particular bull- 
rings." Ferdinand VII was seeking to 
profit by the vices of the Spanish people 
when, as tradition relates, he stimulated 
the diffusion of bullfighting. Never, felt 
Pardo-Bazan, had la fiesta nacional held 
such a grip on the Spanish public as in her 
time. She censured not so much bull- 
fighting in itself as its monopoly of the 
interest and energies of the Spanish 
people. She brands it as the vice which is 
destroying the health of Spain. 

When Dofia Emilia visited the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889, she followed the 
universal human tendency to resent 
inwardly-accepted criticism of one’s 
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country when this criticism comes from a 
foreigner. This phenomenon is particu- 
larly marked in Spain on account of the 
degree of criticism to which that country 
has been subjected. Spaniards who in 
their hearts subscribe to every article of 
la leyenda negra nevertheless attack it 
with noisy aggressiveness in the presence 
of a foreigner. So, when at the Paris Ex- 
hibition she discovered that a bullfight 
was to be enacted ‘“‘without bloodshed” — 
thus implying that the Spanish custom 
was barbarous—Pardo-Bazan, the violent 
opponent of bullfights, replied with un- 
certain laughter and uneasy irony.” 

Dojia Emilia applied her condemnation 
of the Iberian character, of the un- 
sophisticated people of Spain, to the whole 
of Spanish society. The upper classes, 
which had come into prominence again 
with the Restoration, were in no way 
exempted from these strictures. “Society” 
in the Peninsula was, we are told, merely 
a thin veneer on the rough and unseasoned 
wood of Iberia. Here again we must have 
recourse to Gabriel Pardo de la Lage. He 
says with much downrightness: 


De los Pirineos ac&, todos, sin excepcién, somos 
salvajes, lo mismo las personas finas que los 
tios; lo que pasa es que nosotros lo disimulamos 
un poquillo mds, por vergiienza, por conven- 
cién social, por conveniencia propia; pero que 
nos pongan el plano inclinado y ya res- 
balaremos.'* 


Whereas many sociologists have argued 
that the imitation of the masses by the 
upper classes, a phenomenon peculiar to 
the Peninsula, is a tribute to the genius of 
the people, Pardo de la Lage maintains 
that it merely proves the fundamental 
vulgarity of Spanish society.’ 

Again, the “‘Generation of ’98” ideal- 
ized the Spanish woman and suggested 
that in no other land has the weaker sex 
so much virility.” Pardo de la Lage re- 
fuses to fall into this commonplace error, 
and we can, as usual, identify him more or 
less with Pardo-Baz&n; the similarity of 
names is suggestive. It is not valid to 
protest that Dofia Emilia had no interest 
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in detracting luster from her own sex in 
her own country. Although a feminist, she 
was interested not so much in the imme- 
diate rights of Spanish women as in what 
Spanish women might become, if and 
when, like “European” women, they had 
education and privileges. She saw, there- 
fore, no object in idealizing the character 
of Iberian womanhood in its traditional 
state of uneducated servility. She like- 
wise does not countenance the glorifica- 
tion of woman as a pretty ornament, a 
concept so common in Spanish gallantry. 

Most Spanish writers of the ‘Gener- 
ation of ’98,” while condemning the 
Spanish tradition, continue all the louder 
to praise certain aspects of the Spanish 
genius, of the primitive nature of Span- 
iards; Pardo-Bazin, at least in her 
“European” moods, sees in Iberia nothing 
but barbarity. 

According to Dofia Emilia, Andalusia 
is the most Iberian part of Iberia, in the 
bad sense of the word. While popular 
writers have glamorized Andalusia, many 
serious modern writers, such as Unamuno, 
have expressed their distaste for it. Pardo- 
Bazan’s novel Jnsolacién is in reality a 
study of the Andalusian character, as 
exemplified by Diego Pacheco. Whereas 
the feminine nature of Asis Taboada finds 
its charm irresistible, the reasonable 
philosopher Gabriel Pardo de la Lage sees 
but too clearly its fundamental defects 
and its unfitness for the responsibilities of 
life. He exclaims, with regard to Pacheco: 


Ese andaluz es uno de los tipos que mejor 
patentizan la decadencia de la raza espafiola. 
iQué provincias las del Mediodia, sefior Dios 
de los Ejércitos! ;Qué hombre el tal Pache- 
quito! Perezoso, ignorante, sensual, sin energia 
ni vigor, juguete de las pasiones, incapaz de 
trabajar y de servir a su patria, mujeriego, 
pendenciero, escéptico a fuerza de indolencia 
y egoismo, indtil para fundar una familia, 
célula ociosa en el organismo social. . . .j;Hay 
tantos asi! Y sin embargo, a veces medran, 
con una apariencia de talento y la viveza propia 
del meridional; no tienen fondo, no tienen 
seriedad, no tienen fe, son malos padres, es- 
posos traidores, ciudadanos z4nganos, y los ve 
U. encumbrarse y hacer carrera. Y a las mu- 
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jeres ... qué diablo, estos hombres les caen 
en gracia (p. 78). 


It is not clear what virtues remain to 
embellish the Andalusians. There is much 
justification for Pardo-Bazdn’s wonder- 
ment at the surprising contrast between 
the fundamental inefficiency of the An- 
dalusian and his capacity for rising in the 
world. One could perhaps quote as an 
example Romero Robledo, whom Azorin 
describes as the most unscrupulous type 
of politician, who nonetheless prospered 
greatly and who, still following Pardo- 
Bazén’s analysis, won the admiration of a 
most discerning woman—Dojfia Emilia 
herself ! 

Pardo-Bazan protests against the tend- 
ency of foreigners to consider Andalusia 
as the most typical part of Spain. It is, 
she affirms, the least worthy representa- 
tive: 

El sello meridional, por mejor decir, el anda- 
luz, no es probablemente el que expresa nuestra 
esencia intima. ... De nuestros varios almas, 
el alma semitica es la que menos nos lisonjea. 
Lejos de ser la regién andaluza signo repre- 
sentativo de Espafia, diriase que Espafia, o al 
menos la Espafia que reflexiona, eleva una 
protesta incesante y pide que no la identifiquen 
con ese elemento allegadizo, que viene de otro 


continente, de otra parte del antiguo mundo, 
y contra el cual hemos luchado siete siglos.* 


Dofia Emilia inherited from her ultra- 
Catholic youth a deep hatred of the Arabs 
and of the Jews, whom she groups to- 
gether under the pejorative term ‘Se- 
mitic.” She maintains that Andalusian 
culture is ‘Semitic’ in origin and, there- 
fore, contemptible. In her hatred of 
Andalusia, she coincides with Unamuno, 
who, however, never suggested any rela- 
tion between Andalusia and the Jews, 
whom he loved. 

As for Castile, Pardo-Bazan reproduces 
the usual picture of its aridity to which the 
writers of the “Generation of 98” have 
accustomed us. With her the colors are 
made more drab by contrast not with sub- 
tropical Andalusia, as is the case with 
Antonio Machado, but with the humid 


fertility of her native Galicia; a contrast 
similar to that which Unamuno felt be- 
tween his own Basque country and the 
meseta. This antithesis is well illustrated 
in Insolacién. Asis Taboada, the pro- 
tagonist, accomplishes in a dream the 
railroad journey she is to undertake the 
next day. As a writer of natural descrip- 
tions, Pardo-Bazan is as skilful as Pereda, 
The passage in which she portrays the 
contrast between Castile and Galicia is 
not unworthy of her, although, being 
crossed with the fitful impressions of 
dreams, it has rather a staccato rhythm: 


El tren adelantaba, unas veces bufando y 
pitando, otras con perezoso cuneo, al través de 
las eternas estepas amarillas, caldeadas por un 
sol del trépico. ;Oh Castilla la fea, la drida, la 
polvorosa, la de mondétonos aspectos, la de 
escuetas lontananzas! ;Oh sombria mole, re- 
giédn desconsolada del Escorial, qué felicidad 
perderte de vista! ;Oh calor, calor del infierno, 
cuando acabardés!...Y asi atravesaban la 
pedregosa tierra de Avila, con sus escuadrones 
de enormes cantos, y las llanuras de Palencia,” 
y los severos desiertos de Leén, y la vieja co- 
marca de la Maragateria....%* jAah! Qué 
ocurre? Salimos del pais llano. . . . ; Montes 
queridos! Cada ttinel es una inmersién en la 
noche, un bafio en un pozo; al volver a la clari- 
dad, montafias y md4s montafias, revestidas de 
frondosos castafiares y por cuyas laderas... 
joh deleite! se despefian saltando manantiales, 
cascaditas, riachuelos, mientras all4 abajo, 
caudaloso y profundo, corre el Sil* (pp. 173 ff.). 


This passage, too long to quote in full, 
has especial interest as a record of the im- 
pressions impinging on Dojfia Emilia’s 
mind in the course of the journey which 
she must have undertaken many, many 
times between her provincial home and 
the metropolis. 

The arid character of the Castilian land- 
scape is due partly to its lack of rain but 
even more to its bareness, or, as a his- 
torian would say, to its deforestation. 
After her visit to the Palais de la Nature 
in the 1900 Paris Exhibition, with its 
striking testimony to the wealth of French 
woodlands, Pardo-Bazan felt all the more 
strongly the nudity of the meseta. Avoid- 
ing deftly a thorny historical problem, she 
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puts forward the view that the deforesta- 
tion of Castile has been one of the main 
causes of the subsequent spiritual aridity 
of Spain. Whereas Unamuno and Antonio 
Machado extol the grandiose nudity of the 
Castilian landscape, Dofia Emilia, who is 
a greater realist than either, raises the 
plea for reforestation. 

Such being the attitude of Pardo-Bazan 
to the Castilian landscape, it is clear that 
she must differ from Unamuno and 
Machado in her interpretation of the soul 
of Castile. The best document we have on 
this subject is to be found in the seventy 
pages of “Castilla,” included in Por la 
Europa catélica. Pardo-Bazin was not 
aggressive enough to write a book 
avowedly against Castile, but she cer- 
tainly damns it with faint praise. Her 
interest is in its legends and its striking 
historical episodes, whereas the soul of 
Castile as expressed in the landscape is 
passed over almost in silence. Very telling 
is chapter vii, “En el Escorial.’”’ Whereas 
Unamuno, like many other Spanish 
writers, holds that the solemnity of the 
Escorial is the noblest expression of the 
Castilian soul, Pardo-Bazdn seems to con- 
sider this sadness a defect, relieved only 
by the sunlight: 


El tedio del Escorial es indiscutible; nadie 
negaré que pesan como plomo sus moles de 
granito, los pies y los barrotes de su descomu- 
nal parrilla,** sus cornisas, sus cGpulas, sus 
columnas, sus basamentos abrumadores... . 
jPero hay el Sol! Y el sol acaricia y entibia las 
piedras, y cosquillea en sus moléculas yertas 
y peladas, y entra a torrentes en los claustros, 
descubriendo los frescos de Jordan y la chillona 
alegria de los ropajes de colorines y la ostenta- 
cién opulenta de las piernas rosadas y las cabe- 
lleras rubias. Los claustros del Escorial no son 
tristes cuando los bafia el sol . . . todo es puro 
Renacimiento italiano, con su arrogante hermo- 
sura, que hace irrupcidén entre la displicencia 
aburrida del monasterio espafiol, y ofrece al 
espiritu un lugar risuefio donde se puede leer 
& Platén o al Tasso (p. 200). 


This passage is very significant. 
Whereas most critics appreciate the build- 
ing in itself, set in its melancholy land- 
Scape, and reject as tasteless imperfections 


the sensual adjuncts of later artists such 
as Giordano, Pardo-Bazdn reverses this 
criticism and alleges that the building 
itself is utterly monotonous, made toler- 
able only by these additions in a more 
humanistic taste. Such praise involves the 
repudiation of all that is typically and 
essentially Castilian in the Escorial. 
“Castilla”? was written in 1898, the year 
of crisis when Spaniards were trying to 
discover new principles to guide the Spain 
of the future. They were divided in their 
attitudes to Castilian asceticism. Many, 
among them Unamuno and Machado, 
thought that it was the essential virtue of 
Spain, although in moments of doubt, 
they were tempted to reject this inter- 
pretation.”* A lesser group, among them 
Pardo-Bazan, did so quite decidedly. She 
held that the aridity of Castile, reflected 
historically in the pompous melancholy of 
the Hapsburgs, was one of the most sorry 
features of Spain past and present, even 
during the much-vaunted Golden Age. In 
this respect, as in many others, Pardo- 
Bazan’s attitude was more “European” 
than that of Unamuno. 

We have seen that there always re- 
mained an element of Iberian primitive- 
ness in Dofia Emilia, who thus became 
involved in contradictions. It is, therefore, 
no surprise that she occasionally rescinds 
her condemnation of Castile and joins in 
the paean of praise begun by Unamuno 
and his peers, allowing herself to be led 
in self-contradiction by her admiration for 
Gabriel y Galan. In the study she devotes 
to him—it is largely an amplified version 
of the speech she read at the meeting 
organized by the city in Salamanca in 
honor of the poet on March 26, 1905—she 
says: “‘Es preciso en Castilla cavar hasta 
el hondén; su atractivo no esté en la 
superficie, sino en la entrafia; sale de 
adentro, y adentro vuelve” (p. 90). 

This passage is interesting, although it 
must not be taken too literally; Dofia 
Emilia, always tactful and _ sociable, 
would naturally conform with the spirit 
of the meeting in which she was taking 
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part, and not speak her mind unfeignedly. 
On the whole, however, following her own 
analysis, she does reject Castile. 

In the midst of the barren plains of 
Castile rises, or rather stands, for it seems 
to have no roots in the surroundings, the 
modern metropolis, Madrid. Never was 
antithesis between town and country so 
striking. The average citizen of the capital 
was proud of his urbanity, so exalted 
above the primitive life of the Castilian 
countryside. This attitude is illustrated in 
comic catch-phrases such as “‘/Como se ve 
que es V. madrileno!”” The “Generation of 
98,” in its reaction against bourgeois 
mediocrity, extolled the countryside of 
Castile and poured scorn on the capital. 
Many regional writers likewise did their 
utmost to discredit Madrid. The most 
notable was Pereda, who writes with 
great acritude in the chapter ‘“Palique” 
of Nubes de estto.” Pardo-Baz4n disliked 
the ascetic aridity of the Castilian coun- 
tryside; she felt much more at home amid 
the mundanity of Madrid, in whose social 
firmament she was a luminary. She 
published in El Imparcial a reply to the 
montafiés, under the rather pointed title 
“Los Resquemores de Pereda.’” She re- 
jected especially the idea that Madrid is a 
home of vice, although elsewhere she 
subscribed wholeheartedly to the thesis 
expounded by Quirés and Aguilaniedo in 
La Mala vida en Madrid. It is naive, she 
replied to Pereda, to imagine that large 
towns harbor degrees and forms of vice 
not to be found in Santander or ‘“‘Mari- 
neda” (La Corufia). She apparently 
believed that vice and crime were un- 
happily common throughout Spain. 

The article “Los Resquemores de 
Pereda” was the immediate cause of a 
grievous dispute between the two out- 
standing Catholic novelists of the period. 
Twelve days after its appearance on 
February 9, 1891, El Imparcial published 
a reply from Pereda’s pen, entitled “Los 
Comezones de la Sefiora Pardo-Bazan.” 
The very title shows how strongly Pereda 
objected to Dofia Emilia’s expression 


“los resquemores.” The article is surpris- 
ingly violent; Pereda seems to have 
suffered a nervous explosion. Among 
other things, he says that Pardo-Bazan is 
merely a country woman just arrived in 
Madrid and that she has become intoxi- 
cated with the lure of the capital. Tothis 
vehement attack, Dofia Emilia replied 
firmly but quietly in an article “Una y no 
mas,” which El Imparcial published the 
day after Pereda’s article. 

In her defense of Madrid, Dofia Emilia 
occasionally wearies and runs off to the 
enemy camp. On leaving for France in 
1889, she expressed her great happiness 
at escaping from Madrid, where the only 
subject of conversation was the notorious 
crime of the Calle de Fuencarral—a 
commonplace murder, the perpetrator of 
which could not be found. It far out- 
shadowed the Catholic Congress”® in the 
public eye and for nearly a year was the 
main theme of conversation in the Spanish 
capital.*® After 1898, Pardo-Bazdn’s at- 
tacks on Madrid became less infrequent. 
A particularly bitter satire on the men- 
tality of its populace is to be found in the 
article “Estado social.’ 

We are naturally interested in Dofia 
Emilia’s attitude toward her own province, 
Galicia, which she has described so often 
and so beautifully. Whereas Pereda never 
wearies of exalting his native region to the 
detriment of the rest of the world, Pardo- 
Baz4n, having a wider and indeed a more 
intelligent outlook than her rival, is above 
local patriotism. She displays keen con- 
cern for Galicia, but she is not blind to the 
defects and vices it harbors.™ Indeed, she 
sometimes overstresses this note, as when 
she compares the gallegos unfavorably 
with the Castilians. The latter are at 
least frank and honest, she says, whereas 
the gallegos are worse tricksters than 
Anadalusian gypsies—which in Spain 
sounds like a double superlative. In the 
tertulia of Dofia Aurora Nogueira (a most 
Galician name), one of those present says: 


El gallego reuniré los méritos que V. guste; 
pero a retorcido y escurridizo y falso no le 
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gana nadie. No contrate V. con él de palabra 
sola, caparuche, que no tienen [sic] fe, o si la 
tienen es pinica. :Cémo el gallego, que 
los gitanos no se atreven a colarse nunca por 
alli, temerosos de salir engafiados? ... Mads 
chalanes y m4s socarrones ellos que toda la 
gitaneria junta.” 


Pardo-Baz4n is usually tolerant toward 
the defects of the gallegos and, except in 
dealing with such tragic themes as that of 
Los Pazos de Ulloa, she speaks of them 
with amused sympathy. 

On the whole, however, it must be said 
that Dofia Emilia’s concept of Galician 
life, particularly as far as the countryside 
is concerned, is one of bloodthirsty 
savagery, reminiscent of Balzac’s Les 
Paysans. ‘‘Marineda” (La Corufia) seems, 
by contrast, civilized and peaceful. This 
is clearly illustrated in the posthumous 
collection Cuentos de la tierra, of which 
Aubrey Bell says: “Every story contains 
one or more corpses. The effects are 
sometimes powerful enough, but the book 
as a whole perhaps too much resembles a 
shambles.”’*4 

Local patriotism is far from unknown 
in Galicia, as was clear to those who 
witnessed the plebiscite for regional 
autonomy which was approved at the 
beginning of 1936 by a large majority, but 
which never materialized because of the 
outbreak of the Civil War. Like many 
Catalans, Galician patriots have often 
claimed that their region is more “Euro- 
pean” and less Iberian than the rest of 
Spain. Pardo-Bazén, basing her state- 
ments clearly on personal observation, 
Tejects this assertion most decidedly 
through the mouth of Gabriel Pardo de la 
Lage, the ‘“Europeanized” gallego of 
Insolacién. He says: 


Los gallegos . . . sdlo aparentemente nos dis- 
tinguimos del resto de la Peninsula. :Ha visto 
V. qué bien nos acostumbramos a las corridas 
de toros? En Marineda [La Corufia] ya se lIlena 
la plaza y se calientan los cascos igual que en 
Sevilla o Cérdoba.** Los cafés flamencos hacen 
furor; las cantaoras traen revuelto al sexo mas- 
culino; se han comprado cientos de navajas, y 
lo peor es que se hace uso de ellas; hasta los 
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chicos de la calle se han aprendido de memoria 
el tecnicismo taurémaco; la manzanilla corre 
a mares en los taberndculos marinedinos; hay 
sus cafiitas y todo; una parodia ridicula, cor- 
riente; pero parodia que seria imposible donde 
no hubiese materia dispuesta para semejantes 
aficiones (pp. 22-23). 


Pardo de la Lage thus quotes a number of 
‘fnstitutions” which were thought to be 
typical of central and southern Spain, but 
which have taken root quite easily in 
Galicia. 

Dojfia Emilia should have been better 
qualified than anyone else to judge the 
primitive character of the gallegos, as she 
was the founder of Galician folklore 
studies. She had enjoyed cordial relations 
with the French folklore society entitled 
“Ma Mére l’Oye” ever since its founda- 
tion in 1882; it numbered among its 
members Renan, Sébillot, Mortillet, and 
Prince Roland Bonaparte.** In order to 
apply this new science to Galicia, she 
created in 1884 El Folklore Gallego, the 
third of such societies to be founded in 
Spain.” It was very assiduous in the 
pursuit of its object. When Pardo-Bazén 
visited Paris in 1889, she found that Ma 
Mére l’Oye had housed itself in the Cercle 
Saint-Simon, a mainly Protestant associ- 
ation. She was invited to attend a banquet 
of the Mother Goose society in connection 
with the First International Congress of 
Folklore;* however, the owners of the 
premises, “with the classical intolerance 
and the lack of courtesy of Puritans,” 
protested against the introduction of a 
woman into the building. Thanks to the 
good offices of the Comte de Puymaigre, 
author of La Cour littéraire de Don Jean 
de Castille (1873), the opposition of the 
Cercle Saint-Simon was overcome, and 
Dofia Emilia took her place at table be- 
tween Prince Roland Bonaparte and the 
Euskarophile Julien Vinson.** She was 
much amused by the despair of Mortillet, 
who had obtained a collection of skulls 
from all over the world but was unable to 
procure one from Galicia because of the 
superstition with which gallegos regarded 
skulls! 
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Although Dojfia Emilia criticized her 
native region frequently and severely, her 
deep-rooted love of it was made manifest 
in the tragedy of 1898. Probably no part 
of Spain suffered so much from the Span- 
ish-American War. Galicia normally lost 
a goodly percentage of its male population 
through emigration to South America. It 
was now called upon to supply large 
numbers of recruits for the war. With 
their departure, and very often their 
death, Galicia remained almost totally 
bereft of her active manhood. Pardo- 
Bazan, thinking of the descriptions of 
Eloy Perill4n Buxé,“ compares the situ- 
ation with that of Paraguay after its 
disastrous war against Argentina, Brazil, 
and Uruguay. La Corufia and the sur- 
rounding district had been affected even 
more directly by the war. In its port the 
hospital ships returning from the battle- 
fields dropped anchor and landed their 
cargo of dead and wounded—a constantly 
recurring vision of desolation. It seemed 
for a moment that the war itself would be 
carried into Galicia. Commodore Watson, 
commanding a section of the American 
fleet, threatened to bombard the fortified 
towns on the Spanish coast.” It was not 
clear whether he included La Corufia in 
this category or only El Ferrol. In La 
Corufia, although some remained calm, 
the mass of the population was panic- 
stricken, and there occurred the exodus of 
civilians which usually precedes an in- 
vasion. Dofia Emilia describes it thus: 


El bando de los asustados, semejante a un 
bando de palomas, alza el vuelo y se dispersa. 
Vénse las carreteras atestadas de carros, carro- 
matos y zorras, con carga de muebles; es el 
ajuar de las familias que emigran en busca de 
un asilo, lejos, lo mds lejos posible de la costa, 
donde no llegue ni el estampido ni el proyectil, 
ni aun las noticias del estrago.* 


One lady was overcome by an uncon- 
querable fear and, with the American fleet 
thousands of miles away, hired a launch 
in which to flee with all her goods and 
chattels. They were too bulky for the 
launch, which capsized soon after leaving 


the quayside. Goods and chattels were 
lost, and the lady was lucky to escape 
with her life. Many proprietors of country 
houses around La Corufia decided to 
camouflage them by painting them green 
so that they would not offer a target for 
American guns.‘* Horrible stories were 
told of the Yankees. Pardo-Bazdn heard 
a washerwoman relate to her friends that 
every Yankee had seven rows of teeth— 
more than a shark! Fortunately all these 
fears proved vain, but nonetheless Galicia 
suffered a terrible loss of young and virile 
blood. 

Writers such as Unamuno, who extol 
ascetic Castile, are often declared enemies 
of the two most developed and industrial 
parts of Spain—Catalonia and the Basque 
provinces. Pardo-Bazin, who represents 
the more “European” current of the 
“Generation of ’98,” belittles Castile by 
weak approval but is sincere in her 
eulogies of the two littoral regions border- 
ing on France. 

Dofia Emilia’s attachment to the 
Basque provinces is double and in a way 
self-contradictory. In her traditionalist 
period, she revered this region as the home 
of the Carlist reaction. In her “European” 
years, the Basque provinces seemed to her 
the next best thing the Peninsula could 
offer to the essence of Western civili- 
zation: 

Aqui la gente humilde no grita, no alborota, 
no canta, no requiebra, no se empuja, no se 
pelea, como en Madrid. Hay paz en las anchas 
calles, y aun a la puerta de la Plaza de Toros 
se desarrollan tranquilamente los aconteci- 
mientos. Dentro y durante la lidia, no se oyen 
muchas barbaridades. Esa hostilidad indefi- 
nible contra los bien vestidos y los presuntos 


ricos, fenédmeno constante en Madrid, no se 
indica en San Sebastidn.** 


Dojfia Emilia must have written this pas- 
sage in one of the moments when she felt 
a disgusted antipathy toward Madrid. 
Pardo-Bazdn does not often speak of 
Catalonia, but when she has occasion to 
do so, she idealizes it as a synthesis of 
French and Spanish civilizations. Thus 
for example, when she stopped at Bor- 
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deaux on her way to the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889, she recalled her visit to the 
Barcelona Exhibition held the previous 
year and burst into a panegyric of 
Catalonia. To the Spaniard abroad, it 
seemed to be the only ‘‘European’”’ part of 
the Peninsula. Here is her exordium: “jOh 
Catalufia! iOh artistica y grandiosa 
Barcelona! Desde tierra extrafia os saludo 
con m4s amor, con m4s entusiasmo atin 
que lo haria desde el suelo de la patria.’’“* 
She first eulogizes the Catalan landscape, 
which she considers far superior to that of 
Florence, Milan, or Paris. She finds 
phrases to describe succinctly the beauty 
of the heights of Vallvidrera, the beach of 
Arenys del Mar, the railroad which skirts 
the sea at Villanueva y Geltri, and the 
panorama of Montserrat, long admired 
by successive generations. She then extols 
Barcelona, the most beautiful and the 
only “European” city in Spain.” She 
finally quotes Yxart on the “European” 
character of Barcelona.* 

A less typical and more analytical ex- 
pression of Dofia Emilia’s admiration for 
Catalonia is to be found in the forty-page 
study entitled “‘Catalufia” and included 
in Por la Europa catélica (1902). The 
region of which Barcelona is the nucleus 
is again idealized as the most ‘‘European”’ 
part of Spain, the home of Spanish in- 
dustry. Pardo-Baz4n visited with interest 
and pride many Catalan textile mills. She 
rejects impatiently the jokes with which 
Castilians seek to discredit Catalan in- 
dustrialism. Carlyle, she says, would have 
regarded as a hero Juan Géiiell,*® the 
pioneer of the Catalan textile industry 
and the introducer into Spain of pana (a 
typically Spanish kind of corduroy). The 
vision of progressive Catalan industry 
consoled her for the recent ’98 disaster; 
the mortification it had provoked was 
still fresh in the minds of Spaniards: 


No es posible expresar lo que Catalufia me ha 
consolado de Espafia, de cierta Espafia; y me 
ha consolado precisamente porque también es 
Espafia—al fin y al cabo y pese a los malos 
quereres de quien los tenga—ese hermoso pe- 
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dazo del mundo, donde se dié cima a las empre- 
sas més romdnticas y gloriosas,®*® y hoy se 
realizan otras adecuadas a nuestro estado ac- 
tual, a las necesidades de este laborioso siglo 
y al cumplimiento de la ley impuesta por Dios 
a nuestros primeros padres.® 


It is significant how strongly Pardo-Bazén 
insists on the Spanish character of 
Catalonia. She looked with suspicion, and 
indeed with a certain amount of fear, on 
the nascent autonomist movement and 
lamented the transformation of Saint 
Eulalia (whose remains are venerated in 
Barcelona Cathedral) into the symbol, 
almost the patron-saint, of Catalan 
nationalism. She found consolation in 
Gerona—the scene of the epic siege re- 
lated by Galdés, whose novel Gerona was 
fresh in Pardo-Bazan’s mind—and in the 
house at Figueras where the defender of 
Gerona, Alvarez de Castro, breathed his 
last. 

Portugal is not a part of Spain proper, 
but most modern Spanish writers allot it 
a place, sometimes an important one, in 
their analytic and synthetic picture of the 
Peninsula. Although Pardo-Bazdn was a 
native of Galicia, a region considered by 
some to be more Portuguese than Span- 
ish, she seldom speaks of Portugal or 
mentions Portuguese writers. Nor does she 
seem to have paid many visits to the 
country which occupies the western sea- 
board of the Peninsula. In 1888 she 
visited the inland countryside of Beira 
Alta and Alemtejo. A visit to the Monas- 
tery of the Conception in Beja inspired 
her to write a study of Sor Mariana de 
Alcofurado, whom she named ‘La Eloisa 
portuguesa.”’® Again, as Spanish delegate 
to the Fifth International Press Confer- 
ence, she had occasion to visit Lisbon, 
whence she made an excursion to Thomar. 
In the few chapters she has devoted to 
Portugal, she expresses exactly the same 
viewpoint as Unamuno, who claims to 
have been the Spanish pioneer in this 
matter. In point of fact, both were 
disciples of Oliveira Martins, whose 
History of Iberian Civilization® was their 
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gospel for the pan-Iberian faith. Both 
Spanish writers admit their indebtedness. 
The destinies of Spain and Portugal are, 
they hold, inseparable. Coetaneous was 
the greatness of the two countries, 
coetaneous their decline, or rather their 
“death,” to use the word of Martins, 
which, says Dofia Emilia, no one can re- 
ject as too strong.*‘ Pardo-Bazin now 
applies her theories of ‘“Europeanization,” 
and goes even urther. Spanish decadence 
is, she says, much more complete than 
Portuguese because Portugal has re- 
mained more open to foreign influences; 
there is, for example, infinitely more 
knowledge of foreign languages in Portu- 
gal than in Spain. Dofia Emilia concludes 
with a plea for greater understanding be- 
tween the two Peninsular countries; 
despite the fundamental unity which 
binds them, each is plunged in almost 
total ignorance concerning the other. 

Be it mentioned in passing that Pardo- 
Bazin was not only an enthusiastic 
admirer but also a personal friend of 
Oliveira Martins. When the Portuguese 
historian came to Madrid in February, 
1891, and gave a lecture in the Ateneo,® 
Dofia Emilia added her voice to those 
welcoming him but expressed the fear 
that this loud welcome did not signify 
that Spaniards would study his books. 

Like Unamuno, Pardo-Bazdn favored 
the idea of a political union of the Pen- 
insula. The capital of united Iberia would 
be Lisbon. Such a state of affairs had been 
in gestation under Philip II, and Dofia 
Emilia regrets that it came to a premature 
end with the resultant scission of the Pen- 
insula. The idea of crowning Lisbon 
capital of Iberia involves a condemnation 
of Madrid such as Pardo-Bazdn was pre- 
pared to make in her more embittered 
moments. She quotes approvingly the 
attacks on the Castilian capital made by 
Falefio Resende,** whose most famous 
sonnet on this subject she translates into 
Spanish, beginning thus: ‘‘En medio de la 
grande y fuerte Espafia,/Est4 un ilustre 
pueblo edificado. . . .” In her commentary 
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on the poem, she points out the natural 
advantages of Lisbon and refers to Garcia 
Pérez” as her authority on the subject of 
the cultural unity of the two countries.* 
Such being Dojia Emilia’s interpreta- 
tion of the various regions of the Pen- 
insula, how did she propose to bind them 
together? Although she has not gone care- 
fully into this theoretical question, she 
was on the whole a centralist. While in 
her more imaginative moods she would 
have crowned Lisbon as the Iberian 
capital, in her normal realistic state she 
was content to assign to Madrid the réle 
of nucleus holding the Peninsula together. 
Not adverse to the milder forms of re- 
gionalism, she considered as obnoxious 
its more pronounced varieties, such as 
federalism. An opponent of the anti-papal 
House of Savoy, she could but admire its 
work of unification in Italy, which con- 
trasted so strikingly with the unhappy 
divisions of Spain. She cries with un- 
feigned indignation: 
ijSer4 cierto que entre nosotros hay quien més 
© menos inconscientemente atenta contra esa 
unidad, afloja ese nudo, y aspira a reducirnos 
al estado fragmentario de algunos princi- 
padillos que el ferrocarril atraviesa en un 
cuarto de hora y que, despojados de la dignidad 


de naciones, se contentan con ser garitos inter- 
nacionales y suicidaderos piblicos!5* 


This is an allusion to the apostle of 
Iberian federalism, Francisco Pi y Margall 
(1824-1901). As second President of the 
First Republic, Pi y Margall attempted to 
put his federal ideas into practice but 
failed miserably. He nonetheless con- 
tinued strongly to advocate federalism. In 
his book Las Nacionalidades (1876), he 
studied (Book 1) the “Criterios para la 
reorganizacién de las naciones”’; in Book 
u, ‘La Federacién”; and in Book 1m, he 
applied his federal principles to “La 
Nacién espafiola.” Las Nacionalidades 
was reprinted in 1877 and 1883; its 
success obviously irked Pardo-Bazan. She 
had two other reasons for hating Pi y 
Margall: his pronounced anti-clericalism, 
which had led to the condemnation by the 
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Church of books such as his Historia de la 
pintura en Espafia (1851) and his Estudios 
sobre la edad media (1852); also his ad- 
miration for the United States, with 
which, as President of the Republic, he 
had sought an alliance. Pardo-Bazdn was, 
moreover, a friend and admirer of 
Castelar, Pi’s great rival. 

Running parallel with politics was the 
regional movement in literature. Dojfia 
Emilia was very conscious of its devel- 
opment, and in “El Fuerismo en la 
novela,’’®° she studies the phenomenon 
with interest and sympathy. While ex- 
pressing herself prudently, she welcomes 
this revival of a literature which, she said, 
had died with El Alcalde de Zalamea. In 
Calderén’s drama, El Alcalde de Zalamea 
(1642-44?, printed at Alcal4 in 1651), 
Pedro Crespo, alcalde of Zalamea, puts to 
death a soldier who has robbed his 
daughter of her honor; King Philip IT is 
forced to approve of this act of justice. It 
is stretching a point to consider El 
Alcalde de Zalamea as regional literature. 
It is, however, correct tosay that this play 
is the last great manifestation of regional 
independence in its struggle with the 
tyranny and abuse of the central power. 
Pardo-Bazan adds that regional literature 
now shows that there is still vitality in 
the life and institutions of the various 
regions of Spain (p. 274). 

It would have been interesting to see 
the result if Dofia Emilia had applied 
this criterion to the partially anti- 
Castilian renaizensa of Catalan literature. 
Unfortunately, she speaks almost ex- 
clusively of the literature of her native 
region, Galicia. Her attitude to Galician 
culture is best expressed in the collection 
De mi tierra. In the preface she defends 
“ese impulso de descentralizacién que, 
contenido en sus justos limites, es recto y 
sano” (p. x). She devotes to the Galician 
language question the chapter “Idioma 
0dialecto?” The first and most important 
literary study deals with Rosalfa de 

, greatest of Galician poets." It 
was the presidential address which Dofia 


Emilia gave at the meeting held in the 
Liceo de Artesanos of La Corufia on 
September 2, 1885, to honor the memory 
of the poetess. The piéce de résistance was 
a speech by no one less than Castelar, 
who showed his love of Galicia by coming 
especially for this ceremony. Pardo-Bazén 
was a close friend and effusive admirer 
of Castelar. In the Correspondencia de 
Emilio Castelar (1868-98; Madrid: 
Sucesores de Rivadeneyra, 1908; pp. 
416-17) there is a letter from Dofia Emilia 
to Don Emilio. She signs herself simply 
“Emilia” and refers to Castelar as 
“admirado amigo de mi alma.” In her 
speech at La Corufia, Pardo-Baz4n makes 
some approving references to the Catalan 
renaixensa, even in its more violent anti- 
Castilian aspects. As for Galicia, she cites 
with apparent appreciation such anti- 
Castilian outbursts of Rosalia de 
Castro as: 


Castellanos de Castilla, 
Tendes corazén de ferro. 


Sélo hay para men, Castilla, 
a mala ley que che tefio.™ 


Probe Galicia, non debes 
chamarte nunca espafiola. . . . 


Galicia, ti non tés patria, 
ti vives no mundo soya.* 


Dofia Emilia seems divided in her al- 
legiance. She glosses Rosalia de Castro’s 
lines with complaints that Galicia has 
always been oppressed ; yet she condemns 
very severely the separatist tendencies 
implicit in these outbursts: 

La patria, para los espafioles todos, donde quie- 
ra que hayan nacido, desde la zona tropical 
hasta el apartado cabo de Finisterre,“ es 


Espafia, inviolable en su unidad, santa en sus 
derechos (p. 39). 


While dissatisfied with the Madrid 
authorities, she thought the ills of Galicia 
were attributable chiefly to the Galicians 
themselves.** 

Pardo-Bazan does not forget the other 
Galician poets. In the same collection, De 
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mi tierra, she devotes rather uninteresting 
studies to such writers as Valentin Lamas 
Carvajal, Eduardo Pondal, and Benito 
Losada.** After Rosalia de Castro, Car- 
vajal holds the warmest place in Dofia 
Emilia’s heart. Her enthusiasm for him 
is expressed in the article “Poesia 
labriega,”® which is a general survey of 
Galician regional poetry. 

Pardo-Bazan’s love of Galician poetry 
was purely platonic; she never wedded 
her own genius to the language of her 
native region. As an aristocrat who spent 
most of her life outside Galicia, she had 
no practical mastery of the dialect; 
being a prose-writer and not a poet, she 
found her most obvious mode of expres- 
sion in Castilian. It was the feeling that 
narratives of Galician life written in 
Castilian were a hideous piebald pro- 
duction that persuaded her to abandon 
writing regional novels, despite the suc- 
cess of Los Pazos de Ulloa and La Madre 
Naturaleza.® 

We have considered, province by prov- 
ince, and facet by facet, Pardo-Bazan’s 
concept of Spain. While it seems to us 
harsh to the point of bitterness, the soul- 
searching from which these analyses pro- 
ceeded was utterly sincere and gives us a 
deep insight into what it felt like to be a 
Spaniard at the turn of the century. 


NOTES 


1 Antonio Machado, “Por tierras de Espajia,’’ 
Poestas completas (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1928), 108. 

*See for example number two of the ‘“Sole- 
dades”’ (Poestas completas, 11-12). 

*The comparison with Quevedo’s description 
of the “broad and primrose way”’ in Las Za- 
hurdas de Plutén is happy: ‘‘Aqui todos eran 
bailes y fiestas, juegos y saraos... ventas a 
cada paso, y bodegones sin nimero,” etc.— 
Quevedo, Los Suefios (in “‘Cldsicos castella- 
nos’’; Madrid, 1916), 99. 

*In Spanish, a comic effect may be obtained 
through the use of an extravagant gallicism. 
Pardo de la Lage was not the first to use tableau; 
although it is not to be found in Rafael Maria 
Baralt’s Diccionario de galicismos (Madrid: 
Imprenta Grdfica, 1918). Atalo Castafis in- 
cludes it in Galicismos, barbarismos, hispanis- 
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mos (Madrid: Imprenta del Patronato de Huér- 
fanos, 1915); he rightly gives the usual Spanish 
spelling as tablé. 

‘Notably “Un Crimen” and “Mas clinica,” 
De siglo a siglo, 208ff. and 232ff. 

* By far the more famous of these two writers 
was José Maria Llanas Aguilaniedo (b. 1875). 
He spent his life as an army doctor and madea 
special study of criminology, publishing books 
such as Del alcoholismo en Sevilla (Madrid, 
1898). On several occasions he collaborated 
with Bernardo de Quirés, particularly in the 
preparation of La Mala vida en Madrid (Ma- 
drid, 1901). 

™See Ronald Hilton, ‘‘Maurice Barrés and 
Spain,” Romanic Review, xxx (1939), 280-299. 
8 La Literatura francesa moderna, 1, 32-38. 

* ampolleta means ‘‘sand-clock’’; thence, tomar 
or no soltar la ampolleta means to talk continu- 
ously and uninterruptedly. 

©The game of pifiata has given its name to 
dances held on the first Sunday in Lent—a 
practice which more rigorous churchmen would 
not tolerate. 

1 Le Demi-monde (1855): Dumas Fils’ notorious 
play describing the world of easy morals; as 
one character says: “‘cette société bAtarde est 
charmante pour les jeunes gens: |’amour y 
est plus facile qu’en haut et moins cher qu’en 
bas.”’ Divorgons (1880) is by Victorien Sardou. 
René Doumic says: “‘Divorcons est un vaude- 
ville joyeux et risqué, d’une éblouissante gatté 
dans les deux premiers actes, et dans le 
troisiéme d’une gauloiserie choquante” (in 
Petit de Julleville, Littérature francaise, vu, 
141). 

12 See Ernest Hemingway, Death in the After- 
noon (New York, 1932), chap. xvi. 

13 A long and complex question. See Juan de 
Mariana, Tratado III, De Spectaculis. The 
relevant documents are reproduced by Fran- 
cisco R. de Uhagén, La Iglesia y los toros (Ma- 
drid, 1888); El Conde de las Navas, El Espee- 
taculo mds nacional (Madrid, 1899), 103ff. The 
dispute really began under Pius V, who de- 
clared bullfighters anathema and ordered that 
they be denied Christian burial. 

14 Insolacién, 17-18. 

16The closing words of the novel Sangre y 
arena (Valencia: Sempere, n.d.). 

16 Por la Europa catélica, 12. 

17 Al pie de la Torre Eiffel, 58-61. 

18 Insolacién, 16-17. 

19 Insolacién, 26. 

2° Thus, for example, Salvador de Madariaga, 
in Spain (‘‘The Modern World” series; New 
York: Scribner’s, 1930), 477ff. Curiously 


enough, Madariaga chooses Emilia Pardo- 
Baz&n as one of his examples (p. 479). 

21 ““F] Viaje por Espafia,” La Espafia Moderna, 
November 1895, 94-95. 
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# The so-called tierra de campos; the Madrid- 
Galicia railroad crosses it between Palencia 
and Sahagiin. 

% The interest of Pardo-Bazdn and of her con- 
temporaries had been attracted to the Mara- 
gatos, living in the neighborhood of Astorga, 
by R. Dozy. His Recherches sur l'histoire et la 
littérature de Espagne pendant le moyen dge, 
which had run through three editions (Leyden, 
1849, 1859, 1881), contain, as the second section 
of the first volume, his Recherches sur l’histoire 
des Asturies et de Léon. Chapter ii (third edi- 
tion, pp. 116-127) is entitled ‘‘Sur les causes de 
l’agrandissement du royaume des Asturies sous 
le regne d’Alphonse Ie", et sur l’origine des 
Maragatos.’’ Dozy maintains that this strange 
group of peasants descend from Berbers who 
remained in Spain at the time of Alfonso I 
(when other Berbers fled to Africa) and finally 
submitted to Christian domination. A similar 
opinion was expressed by a Spanish contempo- 
rary of Pardo-Bazén, Dr. Aragén y Escacena, 
in his ‘‘Estudio antropoldégico del pueblo mara- 
gato,’’ Anales de la Sociedad Espafiola de His- 
toria Natural, xxx (1902). 

*% The Madrid-Galicia railroad meets the River 
Sil at Ponferrada. 

%An allusion to the plan of the Escorial, 
which is traditionally supposed to imitate the 
grill (parrilla) of Saint Lawrence. 

*See Ronald Hilton, ‘‘Unamuno, Spain, and 
the World,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, x1v 
(1937), 133. 

"This novel provoked a violent polemic. See 
José Maria de Cossio, La Obra literaria de 
Pereda. Su historia y su critica (Santander: 
Martinez, 1934), chap. xv, in particular pp. 
313ff. 

"The article is reproduced in Polémicas y 
estudios literarios. 

"The first Catholic National Congress of 
Spain was held at Madrid, in the Church of 
San Jerénimo, during the pontificate of Leo 
XIII, beginning on April 24, 1889. The most 
easily available description of this important 
event in the history of Spain is to be found in 
the American review The Catholic World, where 
Manuel Pérez Villamil published two articles 
entitled ‘‘The First Catholic Congress of 
Spain’ (x [1889-90], 31-38 and 218-227). Villa- 
mil relates how the Bishop of Madrid called 
this congress to settle the serious dissensions 
among Spanish Catholics, resulting largely 
from political complications. Numerous Span- 
iards of note gave addresses at the congress, 
including Menéndez y Pelayo. 

* Al pie de la Torre Eiffel, 63. 

" De siglo a siglo, 156ff. 

"Many eritics refuse to see this. Thus F. 
Vézinet says: ‘‘Galicienne, elle adora les choses 
de la Galice” (Les Mattres du roman espagnol 
contemporain, 209). Aubrey F. G. Bell agrees 


with him, although in his analysis of Los 
Pazos de Ulloa, he unconsciously implies the 
opposite (The Magic of Spain; London: John 
Lane, 1912; chap. xx, ‘‘Novels of Galicia’). 

%3 Morrifia, 209-210. 

* Aubrey F. G. Bell, Contemporary Spanish 
Literature (New York: Knopf, 1925). 

*6 This is well illustrated in the sketch ‘“‘Toros 
en Santiago”’ by the famous Galician caricatur- 
ist Castelao (in ‘‘Nés’’; Madrid: Hauser y 
Menet, 1931). 

36 Paul Sébillot (1846-1918), one of the fathers 
of French folklore studies, in 1882, together 
with Loys Brueyre and E. Rolland, organized 
a Diner de ma Mére l’Oye, which led to the 
foundation of the Société des Traditions Popu- 
laires, represented by the Revue des Traditions 
Populaires. Sébillot was secretary general of 
the society and editor of the review. See Léon 
Séché, Paul Sébillot (Vannes: Lafoyle, 1890), 
15. Note that Sébillot, Renan, and many other 
members of the society hailed from Brittany 
and were especially interested in its folklore, 
which was closely connected with that of 
Galicia. 

37 Antonio Machado y Alvarez (father of the 
poets Antonio and Manuel Machado y Ruiz) 
was the first to organize Spanish folklore stud- 
ies. He grouped around him in Seville a num- 
ber of folklorists, and in 1881 published the 
Bases del folklore espafiol, in which he suggested 
that a center of folklore studies be organized 
in every region of Spain. In 1882, the Folklore 
Andaluz and the Folklore Frexnense (later 
Extremefio) were founded. Then followed, in 
1884, the Folklore Gallego. See Alejandro Gui- 
chot y Sierra, Noticia histérica del folklore 
(Seville: Alvarez, 1922), 191ff. 

% The study of folklore had become fashionable 
since the creation in England, in 1878, of the 
Folklore Society, the first of its kind. The word 
‘folklore’”’ had been invented by W. J. Thomas 
in the Athenzum for 1846. The subject itself, 
though unnamed, was much older. 

3® Julien Vinson (1843-1926): Although chiefly 
an Orientalist (he was professor of Hindustani 
and Tamil at the Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes), he was intensely interested in Bas- 
que folklore. He published in 1883 Les Basques 
et le pays basque. 

4 Al pie de la Torre Eiffel, 137ff. It is curious 
yet typical that Catholic Dofia Emilia should 
enjoy good relations with Gabriel de Mortillet 
(1821-1898), who was a rabid anticlerical. 

“1 Eloy Perill4n Buxé (1848-89): Born in Valla- 
dolid, led a life of roaming adventure, spending 
many years in Spanish America. He left in- 
numerable descriptions of different wars, in- 
cluding the confused conflict of 1865 between 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina, and Brazil. 
“The danger that Watson, on behalf of the 
United States, would carry the war into Europe 
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impelled European diplomats, in particular the 
French minister Jules Cambon, to effect an 
armistice. See Henry Cabot Lodge, The War 
with Spain (New York, 1899), chap. xi, “How 
Peace Came,’’ pp. 222-24. 

* De siglo a siglo, 129-130. 

“ De siglo a siglo, 125. 

“5 Cuarenta dias en la exposicién, 14. 

** Al pie de la Torre Eiffel, 68. 

“ Al pie de la Torre Eiffel, 71. 

“José Yxart y Moragas (1852-95): The 
theorizer of the Catalan renaizensa. Although 
distinctly anti-Castilian and pro-French in his 
writings, he has devoted many articles to Cas- 
tilian literature and was a friend and admirer 
of Pardo-Bazdn, whose De mi tierra he analyzed 
in the Espafia Moderna of April, 1889 (just 
previous to the article in which Dofia Emilia 
quotes him with approval). 

** Juan Giiell y Ferrer (1800-72): Born near 
Tarragona, he emigrated to Cuba where he 
made a fortune; his father had died, a ruined 
man, in Santo Domingo. In 1833, he returned 
to Europe and, after prolonged journeys 
through the industrial countries, settled down 
in Barcelona in 1840. There he organized the 
textile industry, besides writing copiously on 
economic questions. His writings have been 
edited by Adolfo Blanch, Escritos y vida del 
excelentisimo Sr. D. Juan Gill y Ferrer (Bar- 
celona, 1872). There is in Barcelona an impos- 
ing statue of him by Juan Martorell. 

5° A reference to the Catalan expedition to the 
East (Constantinople and Asia Minor) in the 
fourteenth century. The “romantic and glori- 
ous’’ aspect of this epic story had been popu- 
larized in Pardo-Baz&n’s time by the play of 
Garcia Gutiérrez, Venganza catalana (1865). 
The expedition had been narrated in a more 
erudite way by A. de Bofarull in his Historia 
general de Catalufia (Barcelona, 1876-78) and 
in the studies of A. Rubio y Lluch. See H. J. 
Chaytor, A History of Aragon and Catalonia 
(London: Methuen, 1933), chap. x. 

%! Por la Europa catélica, 235-36. 

8 La Espafia Moderna, June, 1889, 63ff. 

53 Joaquim Pedro de Oliveira Martins (1845- 
95), Historia da civilizagéo ibérica (1879). It 
appealed to the veiled imperialism of Spanish 
critics, who applauded it loudly. Portuguese 
writers have, however, been more critical. 
Fidelino de Figueiredo describes it as “Um 
libro muito mal composto, com repeticées 
escusadas e lacunas imperdoaveis, com grande 
imprecisio de linguagem, com todas as irregu- 
laridades e desequilibrio dum libro precipitado 
dum superior espirito’”’ (Historia da literatura 
realista; 2d edit., Lisbon, 1924; p. 265). 

““Notitas portuguesas,’’ Por la Europa caté- 
lica, 130. Book IV (‘‘The Spanish Empire’’) of 
A History of Iberian Civilization (trans. Aubrey 
F. G. Bell; Oxford University Press, 1930) ends 


with chap. vii, “Causes of Spain’s Decadence,” 
Book V (‘‘The Ruins’’) opens thus: ‘“The com. 
bination of causes which we have pointed out 
reduced the two nations of the Peninsula to a 
silence of death after their separation in 1640” 
(p. 259). Oliveira Martins uses the word 
“death” on several other occasions. 

55 See Fidelino de Figueiredo, Historia da litera. 
tura realista, 238. 

5* See Theophilo Braga, Historia da literatura 
portugueza, 11. Renascenca (Oporto, 1914), 368- 
70. 

5’ Domingo Garcia Pérez, Catélogo razonado, 
biografico y bibliografico de los autores portu- 
gueses que escribieron en castellano (Madrid, 
1890). Reviewed by Juan Valera in La Espafia 
Moderna, Jan |. y, 1891, 109-19. 

5 Nuevo Teat. » Uritico, 1, Num. 3, p. 88. 

5° Mi romerta, 77. “‘Garito”’ (gambling den) 
and ‘“‘suicidadero’’ are references to the Prin- 
cipality of Monaco, which in Pardo-Bazén’s 
time certainly deserved the description. See 
Charles Kingston, The Romance of Monte Carlo 
(London: John Lane, 1925). 

6° Polémicas y estudios literarios. 

*! See S. Griswold Morley, Beside the River Sar 
(University of California Press, 1937), Preface. 
® Dofia Emilia misspells (‘‘corazén”’ for “cora- 
and “men” for ‘“‘mi’’) and misquotes. 
She has confused two couplets: ‘“‘Castellanos, 
castellanos!/Tendes coragén de ferro,” and 
“Castellanos de Castilla,/Tendes coragén 
d’aceiro!”’ The text of this poem (‘‘Castella- 
nos de Castilla, Tratade ben 6s gallegos’’) is 
to be found in Rosalia de Castro, Obras com- 
pletas. 11. Cantares gallegos (Madrid: Suces- 
ores de Hernando, 1909), 163-68. 

* The lines are taken from section iv of the 
poem “A Gaita gallega’’ (Cantares gallegos, 
175-76). 

* Tn her desire to obtain an eloquent antithesis, 
Dofia Emilia exaggerates. Cape Finisterre, the 
westernmost point of Spain, in the province of 
La Corufia, may aptly be described as apar- 
tado; but the southernmost tip of Andalusia, 
Punto Marroqui, is on latitude 36°, over & 
thousand miles north of the tropics. The Ca- 
nary Islands (lat. 28°-29°) are nearer the tropie 
of Cancer. Rio de Oro (partly), Muni, Fer- 
nando Po, Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines are in the tropics. Possibly Pardo-Bazéa 
was merely referring to ‘“‘subtropical”’ Elche. 
65 See Aubrey F. G. Bell, Spanish Galicia (Lon- 
don: John Lane, 1922), 22-23. 

6* For an anthology of these poets and a critical 
study, see Eugenio Carré Aldao, Literatura 
gallega (2d edit.; Barcelona{!]: Maucci, 1911). 
Carré mentions Pardo-Baz4n several times but 
does not always agree with her judgments. 
Polémicas y estudios literarios. 

* See Preface of Los Pazos de Ulloa, and Bell, 
Contemporary Spanish Literature, 65-66. 
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THE COLLEGE BOARD SPANISH TEST 


DonatpD DEVENISH WALSH 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


A year ago, the Educational Testing 
Service decided to publish, in the prac- 
tice booklet sent out to all students 
planning to take College Board tests, 
the names of the members of the various 
committees of examiners. Up to then our 
identity had been a fairly well guarded 
secret, since our names appeared only in 
the annual reports, sent to headmasters 
and other administrators whose interest 
in the tests, though genuine, was some- 
what generalized. 

But with the publication of the names 
of the committee members, and of my 
name as chairman of the Spanish com- 
mittee, I have begun to receive from 
secondary-school teachers a steady trickle 
of letters that express bewilderment, 
skepticism, and even indignation about 
the Spanish Reading Test. “Why doesn’t 
the College Board sell copies of old tests, 
as it used to?” “Where do you get such 
hard words? They are not in any of the 
textbooks we use.” “Why don’t you add 
at least one question to the test that will 
give the student a chance to show that he 
can write Spanish?” “The test seems to 
me nothing but a guessing game, and a 
moderately bright student ought to do 
well even if he knows no Spanish at all.” 

I have answered these and other ques- 
tions, but not as fully or as philosophi- 
cally as I should have liked, and I hope 
that this article may be accepted by my 
correspondents and by other interested 
teachers as a permissible extension of 
temarks, for which there is Congres- 
sional precedent. 

I have been connected with the College 
Board Spanish tests as reader or exam- 
mer since 1940, which carries me back 
to the ‘good old days’ of the three-hour 
June examination and the gathering of 
readers—all three of us—in New York. 


Before that I had spent fifteen years pre- 
paring pupils for Board examinations, so 
that my knowledge of and interest in 
them is reasonably extensive. I confess 
that the success of my students with the 
new test is not so uniform as in the old 
days, a testimonial not only to my honesty 
but also to the increased effectiveness of 
the new test in separating the sheep from 
the goats. I used to have such success with 
the goats, and it was fun to triumph over 
nature and the Spanish examiners by 
winning a 60 for a student who knew 
shockingly little about the Spanish lan- 
guage—but it wasn’t really education, 
and the goats were not, despite the 
temporary magic of a College Board 
passing grade, converted into acceptable 
Spanish students when they reached 
college. 

One of the doubts implicit in the letters 
I have been receiving is about the possi- 
bility of testing a student thoroughly by 
means of a one-hour objective test ‘“‘where 
all they have to do is write the numbers 
1 to 5,” as compared with the old three- 
hour test. What was the old test like? 
It was originally almost entirely transla- 
tion—from Spanish to English and from 
English to Spanish—plus an original 
composition, more or less controlled, for 
the advanced students. About 1935, 
reading passages with comprehension 
questions were introduced, then ‘fill-in’ 
exercises, and still later, multiple-choice 
vocabulary tests—the entering wedge. 

The new test is entirely multiple- 
choice: 140 questions to answer in an 
hour. Teachers whose students take 
College Board tests have probably seen a 
sample of the various types of questions: 
vocabulary, questions on syntax or usage, 
tested by an English sentence or phrase 
with four Spanish translations, and read- 
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ing passages with comprehension ques- 
tions and with italicized words or ex- 
pressions for which the student is to 
choose the best translation in context. 

What caused the change to the new 
type of test? The immediate cause was 
Pearl Harbor. But the beginning was 
made in 1937, when a special set of tests 
was prepared for the use of scholarship 
candidates. For these candidates, college 
plans hinged on financial aid, and they 
needed to know as soon as possible about 
their scholarship awards. The June tests 
(and the July reports on them) came too 
late for this purpose, so scholarship candi- 
dates were asked to take a special set of 
April tests and also the regular June ex- 
aminations for admission to college. Since 
teachers could not be brought to New 
York to read papers in April, as they 
could at the close of the school year in 
June, the April tests could not be of the 
traditional type. So multiple-choice ob- 
jective tests were prepared, which could 
be scored by clerks and machines. 

And now a slight digression on the 
function of examinations. They can be 
very valuable for teaching purposes, if 
the students see their corrected papers, 
and hour and semester examinations are 
one of our most effective teaching de- 
vices. But a test that the student never 
sees after he takes it can have only one 
purpose, to determine the student’s 
command of the subject, to rate him in 
competition with his fellow students. A 
college-entrance test tries to rate students 
according to their knowledge of the sub- 
ject and their fitness to do college work 
in it. This is its sole function, and its 
merit is determined by the degree to 
which it can predict college success—a 
degree which must always fall far short 
of perfection, since college students are 
human (some of them all too), and their 
success in college depends partly on social 
adjustments to college life. But these 
obstacles to perfect predictability would 
exist whatever were the academic bases 
for selecting students and whatever type 
of entrance examination were used. 


From 1937 to 1941 the colleges that 
used both the scholarship tests in April 
and the June examinations of the College 
Board had an excellent opportunity to 
compare the two tests in their ability to 
predict college success. The students who 
took both sets were, of course, a superior 
group, applicants for scholarships, but 
for this group the colleges discovered that 
the one-hour test was as valid a prognosis 
as the three-hour test. 

With the outbreak of the second World 
War and the accelerated summer term for 
freshmen it was obvious that the tradi- 
tional week of three-hour examinations 
could not be held in June, 1942; the 
freshmen would have been half through 
their first term before the results of the 
examinations were reported to the col- 
leges. So in 1942 additional copies of the 
scholarship tests were printed, and they 
were given in April to all College Board 
candidates. And the college officials dis- 
covered, during the war years, that the 
one-hour tests were even more valid for 
the whole group of candidates than they 
had been for the superior group of scholar- 
ship candidates. 

From the administrative point of view 
there are several advantages to the new 
tests. Since the whole set can be given on 
a single Saturday morning and afternoon, 
candidates who live at some distance 
from an examination center will have to 
travel only for the one-day program. The 
new tests cost much less to administer 
and to score, and this means a lower ex- 
amination fee. Since their scoring does 
not require (except in English) teachers 
with a knowledge of the subject matter, 
they can be administered in March or 
April and the results reported to the 
colleges in time for them to accept or re- 
ject candidates during the late spring. 
This is an incalculable advantage to the 
candidates, in comparison with the former 
time schedule, which kept applicants 
waiting for the news until mid-summer. 
Now a candidate who is accepted can 
plan his summer on the basis of this com- 
forting knowledge, and a candidate re 
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jected at one college still has time to seek 
admission elsewhere. 

These we might call external advan- 
tages, and they are matched by internal 
and intrinsic superiorities. The old un- 
certainty of an easy or hard examination 
has disappeared. All scores are converted 
to scaled scores that show a candidate’s 
skill as judged, not by a necessarily 
arbitrary and subjective standard, but by 
his rank in competition with all the other 
candidates who take the examination. 
Scores are thus comparable from year to 
year and from subject to subject. 

In the foreign languages, where stu- 
dents with two, three, and four years of 
preparation take the same test, college 
admissions Officials can judge each candi- 
date’s score in the light of the number of 
years he has studied the language. The 
average score for two-year candidates 
has been found to be 460, the third-year 
average, 520, and the fourth-year average, 
580. In tests like the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, taken by the whole group of candi- 
dates rather than by a special subject- 
matter group, the average is 500. 

These are not ‘passing’ grades, but 
middle scores. There are no longer any 
passing grades. The range of possible 
scores is from a high of 800 to a low of 
200, as in the scaling of all other Board 
achievement tests and the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. Admissions officials at 
each college establish their own standards 
of acceptable scores, standards based on a 
study of previous candidates’ Board scores 
and college grades. 

To aid us in preparing each new test, 
we have the expert advice of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service and the enormous 
quantities of data that they have as- 
sembled on preceding tests: the difficulty 
and reliability of the whole test, of each 
section of the test, and of each of the 140 
items. The item analysis is amazingly 
thorough. We can find out what per- 
centage of the candidates chose the right 
answer to any question, and also what 
Percentage chose each of the wrong 
answers. We can also find out the abil- 
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ity, in terms of their scores on the whole 
test, of each of the right and wrong 
groups. A wrong answer that is chosen by 
an abler group than the group that 
chooses the right answer is obviously not 
a good wrong answer, and study of the 
statistical analyses of previous tests helps 
to prevent us from devising lures that 
trap only students bright enough to know 
what we were thinking of when we set 
the trap. 

This is all very well, you may say, but 
how can a one-hour objective test rate a 
candidate according to all the skills we 
teachers have tried to teach him? How 
can it test his oral-aural ability, his skill 
in writing correct Spanish, his apprecia- 
tion of literature, his understanding of and 
sympathy with Hispanic culture and 
ways of life? Isn’t the Spanish Reading 
Test forcing upon us teachers a reading 
objective in which many of us no longer 
believe? 

The College Board Spanish test is 
admittedly only a sampling of the candi- 
dates’ skill, but as we have seen, it is an 
effective and valid sampling, as judged by 
their subsequent success in college courses 
of all types, not only literature courses 
but courses in composition and in con- 
versational Spanish. 

The aural-oral skills are those least 
adequately tested, and the practical 
obstacles to adequate testing are at 
present insuperable. If the candidates are 
to be tested on their ability to under- 
stand spoken Spanish, they must all 
hear not only the same text but the same 
voice speaking the text at the same speed 
and with the same pronunciation and 
intonation. A dictation or a set of oral 
questions with written answers could 
therefore be given only by means of a 
recording or a nation-wide radio broad- 
cast, and only if the acoustics of the room 
and the quality of the equipment, phono- 
graph or radio, were uniform in each of 
the hundreds of examination centers 
throughout the country and abroad. 

The practical obstacles to an oral test 
are even greater. If all candidates are to 
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make oral answers to the same oral ques- 
tions—the only sure way of reaching 
uniformity of testing—this can be done 
only by means of a record that contains 
the questions, followed by blank grooves 
on which the candidate records his an- 
swers. All this recording would have to be 
done simultaneously, to prevent news of 
the questions from spreading from one 
candidate to the next. We would there- 
fore have to provide each candidate with 
a recording machine and a microphone of 
uniform quality, plus a separate room. 
Even if these fantastic difficulties were 
overcome, the candidates would have 
mike-fright to add to their other emo- 
tional tensions, and we would need the 
services in April of a group of Spanish- 
speaking listeners able to apply uniform 
standards of scoring to the recordings. 
I shudder at the thought of trying to es- 
tablish and maintain such standards. Ad- 
vocates of the aural-oral approach state 
that by the end of the second year stu- 
dents taught by their method have 
equalled or surpassed in all skills students 
taught by other methods. There is there- 
fore no reason to feel that the ‘aural- 
oral’ students suffer from any handicap 
in taking the present test. 

Within the framework of a written 
test, we do what we can to stress elements 
that would be present in aural-oral work. 
We select reading passages that contain 
idiomatic dialogue and choose words and 
constructions with a thought to their 
frequency and importance in the spoken 
language. We are preparing a new sec- 
tion, to appear for the first time in 1953, 
which will test the student’s knowledge 
of what to say in the common social 
situations and which will give him credit 
for whatever command he may have of the 
vocabulary of conversational Spanish. 

Literary appreciation is not easy to 
achieve by the end of three or even four 
years of secondary-school Spanish, and it 
is no easier to evaluate. We may be sure, 
however, that it depends upon reading 
skill, which is something that we can 
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evaluate with demonstrable success. And 
we could quite easily test the students’ 
knowledge of Hispanic culture also, if 
there were any commonly accepted body 
of information which formed part of every 
student’s course. But of course there is 
no such common acceptance. We have 
merely to pose the question, shall the 
‘cultural’ items be about Spain or Span- 
ish America, to see the cleavage form. 
With the present lack of uniformity in 
our secondary-school teaching, there are 
very few cultural items that could be 
safely included. Could we, for example, 
expect your students to know even such 
‘obvious’ facts as that the Alhambra is 
in Granada, that Burgos was the birth- 
place of the Cid, that Lope de Vega was 
a famous dramatist, and that Espronceda 
was a Romantic poet? Or that Florencio 
Sanchez was a Uruguayan dramatist, 
that Ricardo Palma invented the Tra 
dicién, that Sor Juana Inéz de la Cruz 
was Mexico’s Tenth Muse, and that la 
Araucana is an epic poem? 

It has been said that the test is too 
hard, and that it is unfair to ask second- 
year students to take the same test as 
more advanced students. Since the raw 
scores are converted to scores on a uni- 
form scale, the test can not be hard or 
easy in the usual sense of having a smaller 
or larger percentage of the students 
receive passing or honor grades. The 
test would be too hard only if the ques 
tions were so difficult that candidates 
were discouraged at the outset and failed 
to do their best. Against this we guard 
constantly, being guided by the exhaus- 
tive reports on tests of the previous year, 
which tell us not only how hard the test 
was, but how ‘long’ it was, what per cent 
of the candidates finished all 140 items 
and what per cent dropped out at each 
item along the way. As to the ‘unfairness’ 
of subjecting all candidates to the same 
test, there is a surprising overlap of 
scores, the superior second-year students 
scoring well above the third-year median, 
and the less able third-year students 
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scoring well below the second-year me- 
dian. Language learning is a continuous 
process, and the College Board test, by 
arranging the items in each part in order 
of difficulty, gives the superior student a 
chance to show his superiority by work- 
ing through the whole set, including 
difficult questions. It also—and this is no 
less important—encourages the less able 
third- and fourth-year students by start- 
ing them off with questions that should 
be quite easy for them. 

It has also been said that objective 
tests are mere guessing games and speed 
tests, and that the conscientious plodder 
who really knows a lot of Spanish doesn’t 
get a fair chance to show what he knows. 
It is true that such tests favor the boy 
who is bright and quick, but these are 
highly desirable qualities for college 
students, and the plodder will plod faster 
if he knows more Spanish, while the nim- 
ble brain innocent of Spanish will have 
to be very brainy to guess correctly such 
items as: 1) inn: sudor; verdugo; fondo; 
presa; venta; 2) groan: menguar 
gemir; rugir; erguir; or 3) Nobody eaid 


anything: Nadie dijo nada; Nadie no 
dijo algo; Nadie dijo cualquier cosa; 
Nadie no dijo nada. 


Where do we get our words and pas- 
sages, and how do we decide which are 
the easy ones? Our basic source for 
vocabulary is the Buchanan Word List, 
in which words are arranged in the order 
of their frequency in a variety of reading 
sources, mostly literary. We vary the 
order of words, Cepending on their fre- 
quency in other phases of Spanish study: 
words like alumno, nota, ldpiz, tiza, for 
example, would be easier for students 
than their frequency in a literary list 
would indicate. The reading passages are 
chosen from our own reading and search- 
ing. This is by far the hardest part of the 
test to prepare, since each passage must 
furnish five suitable questions and five 
words or expressions whose meaning 
shall, if possible, be affected by the con- 
text, so that we may test the candidate’s 
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exactness and acuteness in reading. For 
each test, we prepare far more material 
than we can use and exchange the material 
a month or more before our meeting, so 
that when we come together, each of us 
has arranged all the material in order of 
difficulty and preference and we can reach 
an agreement as to what to include and 
where to place each item. 

I should perhaps explain, at this point, 
who ‘we’ are. Each committee of exam- 
iners has five members, usually three 
college teachers, one public-school teacher, 
and one private-school teacher. The 
committees are not permanent, nor are 
they self-perpetuating. At irregular in- 
tervals examiners are retired and new 
examiners appointed by the Board. 
Professor Edith Helman of Simmons 
College was chairman of the Spanish 
Committee in the 1940’s, and among 
many other AATSP members who have 
served on the committee are Henry 
Grattan Doyle, Lincoln Canfield, Naomi 
Johnson, Graydon De Land, Milan La 
Du, and E. H. Hespelt. At present, the 
other four examiners are Professor Lomas 
Barrett of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Professor Amelia Del Rio of 
Barnard College, Professor Rose Martin 
of Middlebury College, and Mrs. Naomi 
Zieber of the Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. 

The test is not fixed in a permanent 
mold. The old three-hour test changed 
form and emphasis to meet changing re- 
quirements, and the present test is also 
subject to change. We are planning new 
sections in the 1953 test that will increase 
the emphasis on direct-method testing 
and on the vocabulary needed for an 
active command of Spanish. 

The mystery that shrouds the tests, 
both before and after they are admin- 
istered, is due to two considerations, one 
theoretical and one practical. We believe 
that the tests ought to be taken in stride, 
not crammed for. The best way to pre- 
pare students for the vocabulary and 
reading parts of the test is to teach them 
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to read, not to have them study lists of 
words or practice taking tests on reading 
passages. The same applies to other parts 
of the test. The best way to teach stu- 
dents to recognize correct idiomatic or 
syntactical usage is to teach them to speak 
and write correct Spanish. 

An additional reason for keeping pre- 
vious College Board tests out of circula- 
tion is that the reliability of each new 
test is heightened by the inclusion of a 
few items of proven degree of difficulty 
and reliability drawn from each of sev- 
eral preceding tests. The proportion is 
not large, and a student would have had 
to study a large number of old tests to 
raise his score notably, but in view of our 
theoretical objection to cramming, it has 
seemed wise to keep the tests from the 
eyes of over-zealous students and teach- 
ers. 

If you doubt the ability of a multiple- 
choice objective test to distinguish the 
sheep from the goats, I suggest that you 
prepare one and compare the results 
with those obtained from your usual 
tests. It will take a good deal longer to 
prepare, of course, weeks of effort in- 
stead of hours, but the result should be a 
test that will evaluate your students’ 
knowledge with surprising justice and 
accuracy. 

A final and interrelated pair of objec- 
tions to answer, and I am done. Some 
teachers have felt that the present test 
forces upon them the reading objective, 
now viewed in some quarters with grave 
suspicion, while others bemoan the ab- 
sence of the old June examinations, a 
goal toward which the whole year’s 


work could be pointed, and feel that there 
is now a let-down after the College Board 
tests in the spring. 

Though the test is called “Spanish 
Reading Test,” it does test other phases 
of the students’ knowledge of Spanish. 
It predicts with reasonable accuracy the 
students’ subsequent success in college 
courses of various types, and secondary- 
school students trained in the direct 
method, the grammar-translation method, 
or the reading method seem to do equally 
well, whatever kind of course they have 
had, provided that it is a genuine course 
in Spanish, with reasonably stiff stand- 
ards, and not a series of cultural units, 
largely in English, about our Iberian or 
Southern American friends. 

In fact, one of the chief virtues of the 
present test is precisely that it does not 
prescribe, that it does not require stu- 
dents to be trained in ‘free’ composition 
or in the artificial arts of translation in 
either direction. It leaves the teacher 
free to plan his own course, limited only 
by the learning capacity of his students. 

He need no longer coach them to pass 
College Board examinations or have an 
uneasy feeling that he is negligent if he 
fails to do so. He can, instead, and with 
much greater equanimity and _ self-re- 
spect, teach them Spanish, all the Span- 
ish they can learn, using all the methods 
and approaches and objectives that he 
can apply or invent. And having done 
this, he can send his students in to the 
College Board test with confidence that 
they will have a chance to prove, in fair 
and open competition, their ability to 
learn and his to teach. 
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RICARDO PALMA AND THE TRADICIONES PERUANAS 


Srureis E. Leavitt 
University of North Carolina 


Toward the end of his long life (1833- 
1919) Ricardo Palma became so much of 
an “institution” that practically every- 
body who visited Lima, if they had any 
pretense to literary tastes at all, made a 
“pilgrimage” to his home in Miraflores, 
just outside of Lima, to pay their re- 
spects to the family and to convey greet- 
ings to the grand old man. The writer of 
this article was one of the last of these 
numerous pilgrims and, although many 
years have passed since then, the recol- 
lection of this visit is still fresh in his 
mind. It was late in July or early in 
August 1919 that William Belmont 
Parker (Peruvians of Today, Cubans of 
Today, etc.) and su seguro servidor called 
on the patriarch and had a long visit 
with him and his daughter, Angélica. 

Don Ricardo was quite feeble physi- 
cally, but his mind was as alert as ever. 
He remembered the many North Amer- 
icans who had visited him on previous 
occasions and particularly recalled 
Charles E. Chapman of the University 
of California and William R. Shepherd of 
Columbia. For these two scholars he 
seemed to have a special fondness. Don 
Ricardo liked cigarettes of the personally- 
rolled variety and he smoked a good many 
during the visit. His hands trembled too 
much for him to make the cigarettes 
himself, and so Angélica did the rolling 
for him, and very expertly, too. Inci- 
dentally, Angélica was an appropriate 
name for one of the most charming, 
talented, and spiritual persons the writer 
has ever known. Of her Palma wrote 
most appropriately, years before the in- 
terview to which reference is made: 
“Tengo una chica remate de lo bueno, 
flor de la gracia y espumita de la sal, con 
unos ojos mAs picaros y trapisondistas 
que un par de escribanos: 


que se parece 
al lucero del alba 
cuando amanece”’ (El alacrén de Fray Gémez). 


After her father’s death Angélica de- 
voted herself to his memory, collecting 
his correspondence and compiling an in- 
teresting account of his life (Ricardo 
Palma, 1933). 

Ricardo Palma died on October 6, 
1919, and his funeral in the Church of 
La Merced was a most elaborate affair. 
The Rector of the University of San 
Marcos, Dr. Javier Prado y Ugarteche, 
was there; the Mayor of Lima, Manuel 
Irigoyen ; and innumerable minor officials. 
The diplomatic corps was resplendent in 
showy uniforms—all except the United 
States group, who had to be content with 
somber formal attire. The hearse was 
accompanied by a military escort, and 
the procession down the aisle was led by 
Mercedarian priests in white. The only 
person of consequence who was not there 
was Augusto B. Legufa, President of the 
Republic. Legufa had been instrumental 
in removing Palma from his position in 
the National Library back in 1912, and 
no good feeling existed between the 
Palma family and him. But since it would 
have been unheard of for the govern- 
ment not to be officially represented on 
such an occasion, the aide-de-camp took 
the place of the Chief Executive. 

On that day it did not seem any lack 
of respect—and neither does it now— 
for the idea to come to mind that Ricardo 
Palma, like Don Juan Tenorio, should 
have seen his own funeral—so that could 
have written a tradicién about it. Here 
is what happened. The body lay in state 
in a capilla ardiente, back of a profusion 
of flowers and lighted candles. Every- 
body was there, as has been said: the 
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diplomatic corps with their gold braid; 
the university, city, and government 
officials; members of the Peruvian Acad- 
emy; the family, and a host of friends. 
The church was full, and the ceremony 
was about to begin, when a workman 
arrived in an old blouse and carrying an 
enormous candle that looked taller than 
he was. He conferred a while with the 
ushers in the back and then trudged down 
the side aisle and up to the front of the 
church. Here he hunted about, trying to 
find a vacant place to put the candle. 
All the available spaces were occupied 
either by candles or banks of flowers. 
After diligent search, which seemed end- 
less, with hundreds of eyes upon him, he 
finally found a spot to put the candle. 
It was a precarious operation and took 
some time. Next came the business of 
lighting the candle, evidently no easy 
task with a big wick that had never been 
lighted before. Had Palma been privi- 
leged to see this grotesque incident (Cf. 
Rubén Romero’s Anticipacién a la 
muerte), he doubtless would have ex- 
plained in a tradicién where the candle 
came from, its history, why it arrived 
late, why it was so important to put it in 
place—all this, together with personal 
and timely reflections about the corpse 
being punctual and one of the important 
accessories late. 

Ricardo Palma’s contribution to the 
intellectual life of Peru had many facets, 
not the least of which was his long service 
as Librarian, “bibliotecario mendigo,” 
as he styled himself on taking over the 
responsibility of the National Library in 
1884, after the War of the Pacific had de- 
prived it of its fine collection. It is said 
that the library contained fifty thousand 
volumes before the occupation of Lima 
by the Chilean army. A library in ruins, 
sacked of its books, and with no funds 
in sight to buy any more, could hardly 
have been an exciting prospect, but 
Palma was clearly the one ‘“‘m4s indicado”’ 
to get books free, as General Miguel 
Iglesias and his minister, José Antonio 


Lavalle, well understood when they ap- 
pointed him. No small part of Palma’s 
job was to call on his many friends and 
acquaintances both at home and abroad 
and ask them to send books to the i- 
brary. This he did, and this they did, 
over the years, until Palma was forced 
to resign under circumstances that sad- 
dened him for the rest of his life. 

Palma’s work includes four volumes of 
poetry, Poestas (1855), Armontas (1865), 
Pasionarias (1870), and Verbos y gerun- 
dios (1877); historical studies such as the 
Anales de la Inquisicién de Lima (1863) 
and Anales del Cuzco (1901); personal 
recollections such as Recuerdos de Espafta 
(1897) and La Bohemia de mi tiempo 
(1899); and linguistic studies like Neo- 
logismos y americanismos (1896) and 
Papeletas lexicogrdficas (1903). Among 
his poetry are a translation of Long- 
fellow’s Psalm of Life and translations 
from Heine. 

Although Palma would have been 
remembered for the above productions, 
it is to his Tradiciones peruanas that he 
owes his literary fame. There were six 
series of the tradiciones (1872-1883), 
followed by two more thinly — 
under the titles Ropa vieja (1889) and 
Ropa apolillada (1891), and finally by 
Mis iltimas tradiciones y cachivacherta 
(1906) and Apéndice a mis iltimas tra 
diciones (n.d.). The action of these éradi- 
ciones extends from the time of the Inca 
empire up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The greater number deal with 
Lima, but there are tradiciones about 
Cuzco, Arequipa, Trujillo, Potosi, and 
other cities. Some of the tradiciones are 
deadly serious, like El Demonio de los 
Andes, but most of them are ironic, with 
touches of delightful humor. The best of 
them deal with the colonia, when the 
conquest was a thing of the past and when 
Lima had settled down to a brilliant court 
life, with much administration, much 
social life, much petty intrigue, and no 
little scandal. Palma seldom misses 4 
good bit of gossip from this period. 
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There were many imitations of the 
tradiciones peruanas both in Peru and in 
other Spanish American countries, but 
none of them quite equalled Palma at 
his best. A tradicién from Palma’s pen 
is a heady cocktail consisting of one part 
history and one part Palma, with dashes 
of jocose verse and folklore in varying 
proportions. The ingredients are stirred, 
not shaken, and the tasty results are best 
served two or three at a time. Like all 
proper cocktails with “personality,” it is 
better not to take too many at one sitting. 
Furthermore, they should be absorbed 
slowly, so that the various components 
can be appreciated to the fullest. 

Palma usually begins with a “teaser,” 
mentioning some proverbial expression 
heard in his youth, some incident read 
in old manuscripts or chronicles, some 
minor historic event needing explanation, 
or some old custom deserving of interest. 
Before we know it, he has brought in a 
considerable amount of history, inter- 
spersed with inimitable comments of his 
own. He then proceeds with the original 
story, frequently inventing dialogue for 
the various characters, and brings the 
narrative to a conclusion. The endings to 
his tradiciones are usually something of 
a disappointment, for he is telling us facts 
and is not drawing on his fertile imagina- 
tion for trick endings. Striking con- 
clusions, like those in El alacrdn de Fray 
Gémez and Una aventura del Virrey 
Poeta, are exceptions rather than the 
rule. 

Palma gives us no extended descrip- 
tions of places, buildings, or battles. He 
is likewise rather sparing in presenting 
physical aspects of men. He sets forth the 
salient traits and we have all we need for 
a proper understanding of the person in 
question, for example, “un joven de 
aristocratica familia, muy conocido por 
lo pendenciero de su genio y por el 
escindalo de sus aventuras galantes” 
(La procesién de dnimas de San Agustin). 
Or again, what could be more expressive 
than “Era D. Nufio mozo que atin no 


llegaba a los treinta, gallardo como no 
habia otro en la villa, generoso como un 
nabab, de amena y facil conversacién 
y muy gran aficionado al comistrajo o 
golosina de Paraiso” (Zurrén-Currichi)? 

But the sketches of men fade into in- 
significance when compared with the de- 
scriptions of limefias. These are scattered 
through the tradiciones, but there are 
more, perhaps, in the first few series. If 
ever there was a gorgeous gallery of 
luscious creatures, this is it. Let us take 
a look at two of them, and only two. 
To cast one’s eyes on more than two at a 
time would be sinful indulgence! “‘Dofia 
Violante de Rivera ... era una linda 
limefia de ojos mds negros que una mala 
intencién, tez aterciopelada, riza y 
poblada cabellera, talle de silfide, mano 
infantil y el pie m4s mono que han calzado 
zapaticos de razo” (La monja de la llave). 
Or again, “Visitacién, gentil muchacha 
de veinte primaveras, con un palmito 
y un donaire y un aquel capaces de 
tentar al mismfisimo general de los padres 
beletmitas, una cintura pulida y remonona 
de esas de mirame y no me toques, labios 
colorados como guindas, dientes como 
almendrucos, ojos como dos luceros y 
mds matadores que espada y basto. 
iCuando yo digo que la moza era un 
pimpollo a carta cabal!” (D. Dimas de 
la Tijereta). 

Palma is not altogether lacking in re- 
spect for religion, but he is decidedly ir- 
reverent toward the Church and toward 
priests. Again, two examples will suffice. 
“Esos dominicos son gente para atajarle 
el resuello a cualquiera; y Santands, para 
el padre Gonzalez, era, como si dijéramos, 
un mocoso a quien se hace entrar en 
vereda con un palmetazo y tres azoticos” 
(La endemoniada). Or this one: “Un 
canénigo, hombre entendido en esto de 
ponerle al demonio la ceniza en la frente, 
ensarté muchos latines y gasté una alcuza 
de aceite y medio pipa de agua bendita, 
haciendo un exorcismo en toda regla. 
iPero, ni por ésas! (La endemoniada). 

For Palma the traditional pundonor, 
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so prominent in the literature of the 
siglo de oro and not altogether lacking 
later, becomes nothing more nor less than 
“la negra honrilla.”” For example, 
armamos un lance con el lucero del alba 
sobre la propiedad de una pirueta del 
can-can, y aunque la sangre no llega al 
rio, convengamos en que esto es saber 
apreciar la negra honrilla, y que lo de 
nuestros abuelos era barbujas y chiri- 
bitas” (El cigarrero de Huacho). Or again, 
“El bueno de D. Gutierre tenia entre 
otros mortalisimos pecados, los de estar 
enamorado de su mujer hasta mds arriba 
de la coronilla, ser celoso como un musul- 
man, y muy sentido en lo que atajie a la 
negra honrilla. Con cualidades tales, D. 
Gutierre tenia que oler a puchero de en- 
fermo” (El encapuchado). The flippant 
tone with which Palma handles this 
delicate and touchy topic is certainly 
anything but Spanish tradition. 

In spite of Palma’s lack of respect for 
traditional honor, he seems to take no 
little pleasure in reciting titles of nobility 
and the corresponding coats of arms. 
It almost appears as though he liked to 
roll these morsels around in his mouth 
and enjoy their flavor. In Un litigio ori- 
ginal he devotes entire pages to heraldic 
description. It must be said, though, that 
these particular pages are pretty dull! 
After this long list of titles, he says: 
“Aunque me humille confesarme plebeyo, 
debo . . . declarar que alli no hubo ningtin 
Palma.” It would seem that Don Ricardo 
would not have objected to belonging to 
one of the old ancestral families, in spite 
of the fact that he makes plenty of fun 
of their origin. In Un escudo de armas he 
mentions how patents of nobility were 
to be bought whenever the sovereigns 
of Spain were hard up, “y esto era un 
dia si y otro también.” Upon the purchase 
of these titles of nobility for ‘‘treinta o 
cuarenta mil duretes ... siempre se 
encontraba a mano un rey de armas que, 
por duro mds o duro menos, pintase un 
Arbol geneolégico muy frondoso y bonito, 
con entroncamientos reales y haciendo 


descender a cualquier petate nada menos 
que por lfnea recta del mismfsimo Salomén 
y una de sus concubinas, o del tdélamo 
matrimonial de la reina Sabé con el Cid 
Campeador” (Un escudo de armas). 

Palma, as is evident from the above 
quotations, has one of the most pictur- 
esque styles imaginable. For one thing, he 
knows Spanish proverbs as well as Sancho 
Panza—La victoria de las cameroneras, 
for example—and brings them in quite 
as aptly. His figures of speech are strik- 
ing in the extreme. What could be more 
expressive than saying that the Virrey 
Manuel de Amat y Juniet was “conde- 
corado con un cementerio de cruces 
(Pues, bonita soy yo, la Castellanos), or 
when he is describing a particularly tough 
specimen: “Era el nifio [Viborita] una 
alhaja de las que el diablo empeifiéd y no 
sac6” (Refranero: /Ftate en el justo juez 
... y no corras!)? His descriptions of 
fights and brawls are varied and always 
colorful: ‘Se armé una de pe y pe y doble 
hache. Figtrensela ustedes!” (Jr por 
lana y volver trasquilado). Or, in speaking 
of a remarkable failure of the first turn of 
the garrote, he could hardly be more con- 
cise than when he says of the second turn: 
“infaliblemente habria sido la de apaga 
y vamonos” (El hijo de la dicha). 

Palma’s vocabulary deserves a study all 
by itself. His knowledge of Spanish words 
is stupendous, and it is no wonder that he 
was frequently needling the Spanish 
Academy about words that ought to be in 
the dictionary. A North American reader 
certainly needs a dictionary, and a good 
one, to read the tradiciones. Where else 
than in Palma would one run across such 
words as vinajera, granzas, estricote, 
leznas, and chinganero, not to mention 
the combination aristocracia y canallacra- 
cia, expressions that Palma uses como st 
tal cosa? 

José de la Riva Agiiero in his Cardcter 
de la literatura del Peri: independiente gives 
us one of the best accounts of Palma. 
He calls attention to the fact that Palma 
“es muy conciso ... es zumbén, satirico, 
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algo escéptico, amablemente irénico ... 
La voluptuosidad picaresca es otro de los 
distintivos de su fisonomfa.” It is to 
Palma’s style that Riva Agiiero devotes 
especial attention and this statement 
deserves fuller quotation: 


Lo que otros logran con procedimientos des- 
criptivos, con la mancha de color, Palma lo 
consigue con el empleo de vocablos rancios, 
que despierten la imagen de la época a que la 
tradicién se refiere y que vienen a ser asi el 
principal elemento de reconstruccién histérica. 
Pero, como se trataba de un pasado no mera- 
mente americano y peruano, a la habla anti- 
cuada se agregan todos los regionalismos, todos 
los limefiismos y todas las palabras familiares 
y plebeyas, ennoblecidas por la compafiia de 
modismos y refranes de pura raza espafiola; 
—estilo artificioso y acariciador, con gracia de 
orfebreria antigua, en cuyo amable criollismo 
relucen incrustaciones de Cervantes y Quevedo 
(pp. 156-157). 


Miguel de Unamuno testifies to the 
fact that Palma “es el escritor hispano- 
americano més conocido y m4s gustado 
entre nosotros” (Algunas consideraciones 
sobre la literatura hispano-americana). 
And Juan Valera, after criticizing Palma 
for being too concise, and wishing that 
he might have extended himself in the 
case of some of the tradiciones, says: 
“Aunque es usted tan conciso, tiene usted 
el arte de animar las figuras y dejarlas 
grabadas en la imaginacién del lector. 
Los personajes que hace usted desfilar por 
delante de nosotros, virreyes, generales, 
jueces, frailes, beatas, mozas regocijadas, 
inquisidores, insurgentes y realistas, nos 
parecen vivos y conocidos, como si en 


realidad los trataésemos’” (Cartas ameri- 
canas). 

Palma was writing his tradiciones 
peruanas principally for a local audience, 
for limefios, and indeed they are the ones 
who can appreciate him best. They have 
the proper background. Next in order 
are the people who have lived in and 
loved “la tres veces coronada ciudad de 
los reyes.” After that, the field is open. 
It must be said that not all of the tradi- 
ciones are of equal merit. Palma does not 
hit the bull’s-eye every time, but even 
so, he has given us a picture of Peru that 
is sprightly, artistic, interesting, and in- 
structive. In creating the. tradiciones 
Palma developed a genre of his own, one 
of the few literary men in Spanish Amer- 
ica about whom this can be said. He 
modelled this narrative form so well that 
it has defied imitation to this day. The 
tradiciones are Palma—and Palma is the 
tradicién peruana. His contribution to 
Spanish American literature is unique. 

Anyone who cannot read Spanish need 
not be deprived of the pleasure of read- 
ing the tradiciones peruanas of Palma, 
for there is the excellent collection in 
English translation, with a fine introduc- 
tion, by Harriet de Onis, entitled Knights 
of the Cape (Alfred A. Knopf, 1945). 
For the scholar who would like to engage 
in research on this great figure of Spanish 
American literature, the place to begin is 
with the extensive bibliography of Gui- 
Ilermo Felii Cruz, En torno a Ricardo 
Palma (Prensas de la Universidad de 
Chile, 1933. 2 vols.) 
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THE A OF SEPARATION 


Leavitt O. Wricut AND Rospert E. SonNDERGARD 
University of Oregon, Eugene 


The Latin preposition ad, signifying 
‘direction towards,’ came into Spanish 
in the form of a, retaining most of the 
meanings originally expressed by ad, 
and acquiring some new ones. Among the 
most curious of these is that expressed by 
a in such constructions as comprar el libro 
a Juan, ‘to buy the book from John,’ 
or implorar auxilio a Inglaterra, ‘to ask 
for help from England.’ In such cases 
the meaning of a is clearly ‘from,’ signi- 
fying a concept entirely opposite from 
that ordinarily expressed by a. 

While most of the grammarians and 
lexicographers believe that the Latin ab 
remained in Spanish only as an insepar- 
able prefix, such as in abrazar (ab plus 
bracchiare) or abatir (ab plus battuere), 
a few, such as Richter,' Lanchetas,? and 
the Diccionario de autoridades* indicate 
that perhaps the influence of ab is re- 
tained, a view which would seem super- 
ficially justifiable when considering the 
current use of a for the concept of separa- 
tion. 

On studying this highly popular and 
overworked Spanish preposition, we were 
struck by the fact that the majority of 
the authorities have either omitted or 
overlooked the meaning of separation 
entirely. In his twenty-nine page treat- 
ment of the preposition a, for example, 
Cuervo‘ only hints at the meaning of 
separation by indicating it may be the 
outgrowth of the dative case, and quotes 
such an example as quitar, defraudar el 
crédito a alguno. The Diccionario de la 
Academia and the Diccionario histérico* 
do not mention the concept of separation 
at all in discussing a. For the Cantar de 
mio Cid, Menéndez Pidal’ simply states 
at the conclusion of his treatment of the 
preposition that, in such cases as espedirse 
a, the preposition “es signo del dativo.” 


For the sixteenth century, Keniston® lists 
a number of verbs of separation and dep- 
rivation which use the a for what he 
calls the ‘dative of interest,’ among which 
are cortar, comprar, defender, encubrir, 
hurtar, otr, pedir, quitar, rogar, and tomar, 
Standard Modern Spanish, as well as 
French and Italian, all use this preposi- 
tion with certain verbs of separation and 
deprivation to signify ‘from.’ 

Thus conveying two diametrically op- 
posite meanings, ‘to’ and ‘from,’ this 
preposition presents a situation similar 
to that discussed by Nyrop,® who cites 
such words as French devers, ‘towards’ 
or ‘from,’ or English consultant, to cap, 
and to smell, all of which convey opposite 
concepts, depending upon the context of 
the sentence for the exact meaning. 

The a of separation undoubtedly arose 
with the Latin verb petere which would 
require a double accusative as in mercedem 
Deo peto, ‘I pray to God for mercy, I 
pray mercy from God.’ In Latin either 
the dative or ablative case could be em- 
ployed when separation was to be ex- 
pressed, but with the breakdown of the 
Latin case system, the oblique case and 
various prepositions assumed the fune- 
tions of the other cases. Consequently, 
when two accusatives were to be ex- 
pressed, the personal one was converted 
into the dative of person, the Latin dative 
case being rendered in Spanish by the 
accusative (oblique) case plus ad (giving 
a). Having begun with the verb pedir, 
the a of separation spread to its compound 
espedir in Old Spanish, despedir in Mod- 
ern Spanish, and as time passed it be- 
came used, possibly by analogy, with 
numerous verbs indicating separation 
and deprivation. 

A period of fluctuation is seen in the 
Cid, where both a and de were employed 
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with espedir, as in lines 2264-2265: “Yas 
ivan partiendo aquestos ospedados, /espi- 
diendos de Roy Diaz, el que en buena ora 
nasco,/e a todas las dueiias e a los fijos 
dalgo.” However, a was usually employed 
with espedir in this work: “Minaya 
Albar FAfiez al buen rey se espididé (1378). 
Espidiénsse al rey, con esto tornados son 
(1914).” 

Spanish regularly employs a, meaning 
‘from’ or ‘away from,’ with the following 
verbs: 


1. arrancar: Colén debié arrancar a sus con- 
tempordneos aquel tributo de respeto y bene- 
volencia que es la mas infalible. . . .1° 

2. comprar: Ha comprado un caballo blanco a 
D. Francisco." 

3. cortar: Los indios cortaron las orejas a su 
prisionero.” 

4. defender: Defendia la subida de la torre a la 
demds gente." 

5. demandar: Quando demandé Roma a Grecia 
la giencia. .. 

6. despedirse: Espidiensse al rey, con esto tor- 
nados son." 

7. encubrir: Con que encubrieses a Sempronio 
lo que hacias.™ 

8. ganar: Con esperanga de ganarle al mantene- 
dor su dama."™ 

9. hurtar: Dijéronle: ‘‘Padre, la mesura furto 
al emperador, El rey lo habria muerto, sinon 
por tu amor.’’!5 

10. impedir: Con temor que el uno no impidié 
al otro su fin." 

ll. oir: Como si lo oyésemos a una persona 
muy santa." 

12. pedir: Pidié al rrey su padre que le fuese 
ortogado.'¢ 

13. preguntar: Preguntava Socrates a sus dis- 
cipulos que les avian dicho dél." 

4. quitar: Ni quite la vida a quien nunca me 
ha ofendido.™ 

15. requerir: Requirié a la justicia que... le 
diesen clérigo de su lenguaje."! 

16. robar: Robé a la anciana todo su dinero 
y ropa.!? 

17. rogar: Rruego yo...a las almas a quien 
su majestad a echo tan gran merced." 

18. solicitar: Solicita mucho a su alteza que 
mande al licenciado." 

19. suplicar: Suplico a tu real alteza que el 
remedio . . . se reparta entre ti y mi." 


20. sustraerse: Cada uno se apresuré a sus- 
traerse al furor de los demagogos.” 

21. toller: Tu que asy podiste a las yervas 
tolleste su poder/Que non le pudieron danno 
ninguno fager. . . 

22. tomar: Aquellos dineros que tomé al simple 
moco.!! 


Spanish also regularly employs the a of 
separation with the common expression 
pedir prestado a, ‘to borrow from,’ possi- 
bly by analogy with pedir. 

French uses the d@ of separation with 
such verbs as dérober, emprunter, voler, 
demander, and possibly with others: 


1. dérober: On dirait que pour plaire, instruit 
par la nature, Homére ait & Venus dérobé sa 
ceinture.¥ 

2. emprunter: Nous empruntons les deux ex- 
traits ci-dessous aux contes les plus archa- 
iques.'® 

3. prendre: Prendre & un tas.”° 

4. voler: Seigneur, vous entendez: Quelque 
prix qu’il codte,/Il veut voler 4 Troie et pour- 
suivre sa route.” 

5. demander: Demander quelque chose a quel- 
qu’un. 


Italian uses the a of separation with 
rubare and portare and possibly other 
verbs: 


1. rubare: Ruberébbe la cappa a San Pietro.” 
2. portare: Portar via una cosa a uno. 


It seems fairly certain that the form 
ab did not remain in Spanish. If it had, 
there would probably have been evidence 
of it in the Old Spanish literature, but a 
study of the representative literary works 
of that period failed to yield any examples 
of it. Due to the tendency for labial 
consonants to remain in Spanish, and to 
be supported when in final position (as in 
the Latin princep becoming Spanish 
principe or the proper name Lob becoming 
Lope when used alone), the final -b seem- 
ingly would have persisted if the word 
had remained. However, it is difficult to 
determine whether a, as the alternate form 
of the Latin ab used principally before a 
consonant, may have become confused 
with a from ad, thus exerting its influence 
in the development of Spanish a. Final 
-d tended to drop, and this is observable 
even today when such common words as 
verdad and usted are usually pronounced 
and often written verdd and usté. Log- 
ically, then, ab disappeared without com- 
ing into Spanish, but whether its in- 
fluence may in some way have remained 
is debatable. 
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FILOSOFIA Y ARTE DE ESPRONCEDA 


Homero CaASsTILLo 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Es verdad casi axiomAtica en el terreno 
literario que el escritor, cuando a la vez 
desea ser artista, revela sdlo incidental- 
mente sus “‘ideas’’ filosdéficas y artisticas 
en vez de limitarse a sistemas de filo- 
sofia o tratados de estética. Aunque esta 
asercién casi parece desvirtuarse en el 
caso de algunos literatos que por deleite 
personal se han extasiado en lo filo- 
sdfico, en el caso de Espronceda estamos 
lejos de poder hallarnos con un ejemplo 
tipico en que el libre juego del intelecto 
reflexivo pueda infundir el temor de que 
se llegue a desembocar en lo discipli- 
nario, metdéddico y sistemdtico de un 
“pensamiento.” La variedad multiforme 
de su estro poético hace pensar precisa- 
mente en lo contrario y lleva a la con- 
viccién de que en la aciaga existencia de 
Espronceda asi como en su apresurada 
produccién primé, como buen romantico 
que era, la musa de lo imaginativo y 
emocional sobre lo reflexivo y razonador. 
Sin embargo y por ser humano no puede 
prescindir el poeta del elemento intelec- 
tual y de la razén que aparecen en sus 
obras como el manantial en que se 
originan sus actividades afectivas y 
procesos volitivos, dandole al autor su 
fisonomia propia y distintiva, segtin el 
grado de control que les imprime. 

Sdélo asi puede explicarse la actividad 
de Espronceda como romAntico y justi- 
ficarse que en medio de sus explosiones 
instintivas, sentimentales y emotivas 
sea posible hallar “ideas” filoséficas y 
artisticas, pero no un pensamiento co- 
herente y sostenido. Si no es descabellado 
imaginar la posibilidad de lo ideolédgico 
como generador necesario de sus ajetreos 
cotidianos y de su produccién poética, 
resultaria por otro lado una obra poco 
menos que imposible el probar que estas 
ideas filosdficas y artisticas, esporddicas 


y todo lo que se quiera, fueron conscientes 
o no en él. Si no lo fueron, :cémo’ se 
gestaron? za qué causa obedecieron o 
cémo se explica su presencia? Este es el 
enigma mayor que con cardcter indesci- 
frable existe en la vida de Esponceda. 
Lo cierto es que hay en su obra ideas 
filoséficas y artisticas cuyo origen y 
proceso operatorio se ignora, pero cuya 
accién permanente y necesaria informa 
su intensa vida afectiva y volitiva aunque 
sin llegar a constituir una concepcién o 
sistema coordinado y coherente. Es 
natural que tales ideas existan a menos 
que tengamos que habérnosla con un 
tipo emotivosentimental burdamente pue- 
ril, cosa que Espronceda est& muy 
lejos de ser en cualquier momento. 

El problema que se nos presenta, por 
ahora, es pues captar lo que Esponceda 
expresa incidentalmente en sus ideas filo- 
s6ficas y artisticas para asi determinar, en 
la medida de lo posible, los ejes directrices 
de su produccién poética. Sin ir muy 
lejos se puede hoy estatuir con la mayoria 
de los criticos y eruditos que Espronceda 
encarna, por su temperamento personal 
y por los rasgos distintivos de su pro- 
duccién poética, las cualidades de la 
escuela a que pertenece de modo que al 
comprobar la recurrencia de algunos 
conceptos bdsicos que motivaron la 
existencia del vate, desembocaremos acci- 
dentalmente en ciertas generalidades 
sobre lo romantico espajfiol. 

Juzgando sus obras en conjunto y 
con una visién panordmica, José de 
Espronceda se nos presenta como un 
individuo cuyas aspiraciones, si es que 
éstas llegaron alguna vez a concretarse, 
sufren del mal de la insatisfaccién y el 
desengafio. Partiendo del perfodo en que 
empezaba a orientarse bajo la tutela de 
Alberto Lista y rematando en las tltimas 
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composiciones que produjo su _ genio, 
“El Angel y el Poeta,” episodio de “El 
Diablo Mundo,” se observa, aunque con 
tonos de diferente intensidad, la imperiosa 
necesidad de desahogar un _ conflicto 
psiquico, no solucionado, que invade el 
d4nimo del autor. Ocasionalmente y no 
en armonia con el resto del espfritu que 
informa a “El Pelayo,” ensayo épico 
zumbén y ampuloso a pesar de los 
débiles indicios del futuro poeta romantico 
con que tropezamos, Espronceda apunta 
versos que son sintomAticos de su dispo- 
sicién animica, piedra angular de todo 
concepto filoséfico que entonces o después 
pudiera abrigar: 

Mi corazén de ldstima llagado, 

mi rostro algunas l4grimas cubrieron 


el noble anciano al ver acongojado 
que tantas lides amimoso vieron.! 


Con el corazén traspasado de dolor, 
el joven Espronceda contempla a este 
anciano que a pesar de haber sido animoso 
en tantas lides, yace acongojado en 
circunstancias que sus virtudes debieron 
haberle dado satisfaccién personal y no 
congojas. ¢Qué impresién le hace este 
cuadro a nuestro joven poeta? :qué 
reflexiones 0 impulsos sentimentales le 
ocasionan? El tono y corte del ‘ensayo 
épico” no permiten estas expansiones 
emocionales, pero es sugestivo que el 
discipulo de Lista coja y reproduzca 
ésta y otras escenas en que, lejos de 
transmitirnos una apreciacién de la 
trayectoria humana vista a través del 
prisma de color de rosa de algunos neo- 
clasicistas, nos ofrece una pintura poco 
halagadora de lo que al hombre le espera 
con el correr de los afios. Mas tarde, 
dias antes de su muerte, el afio 1841, 
para ser exacto, Espronceda ha madurado 
romanticamente y esté en condiciones 
de decirnos: 

principe condenado a eterno duelo 

y a llanto eterno, dame que del mundo 


rompa mi alma la prisién sombria, 
mis pies desprende de su lodo inmundo.’ 


Parece evidente que el poeta no puede 
sentirse satisfecho en una “prisiédn som- 


bria” o sumidos los pies en “lodo in- 
mundo,” tanto mds cuanto que llega a 
implorarle a un “principe condenado” 
que ejecute la liberacién. Esta nota de 
insatisfaccién y desengafio, que oscila 
entre la desesperacién y el ansia mortal 
de quietismo absoluto, se trasluce con 
claridad meridiana, a pesar de que 
parezca incidental, en cada una de las 
composiciones de Espronceda. Aunque 
sea imposible, por falta de espacio, 
elaborar mas en detalle sobre estas ideas 
fundamentales en que descansa “el pen- 
samiento esproncediano,” no se puede 
pasar por alto el discurrir someramente 
sobre la recurrencia de este concepto, al 
menos resefiando su aparicién aqui o 
all4 en diversas composiciones. 

Admira el poeta al sol que pasa ufano, 
radiante y satisfecho, pero se teme que 
esa felicidad sea temporal y que “la 
noche sombria” cubra “‘la celeste cumbre” 
en forma tal que se le pueda decir al 
astro rey “ini aun quedara reliquia de 
tu lumbre!”’ Si esto ha de suceder asi, 
épermaneceremos complacidos ante el 
cambio? No, dice Espronceda, porque 
entonces habr4 muerte y tinieblas, “tu 
llama pura entonces moriré;” prediccién 
no siempre muy halagiiefia cuando se 
goza de la majestad absoluta de que 
esté disfrutando el sol. 

Idéntico dejo de inconformidad, in- 
satisfaccién, desengafio y desilusién se 
observa en las canciones en general, 
particularmente en ‘E] reo de muerte” 
que esta “pensando en el triste dia que 
pronto amanecerd;”’ en “El Verdugo” 
que se considera ‘‘De los hombres lanzado 
al desprecio;” y aun en “La cancién del 
pirata” en que la risa despectiva pretende 
ocultar las zozobras que abriga un 
corazén que exclama: 


no me abandone la suerte 
y al mismo que me condena 
colgaré de alguna entena.’ 


¢Podra sentirse colmado de seguridad 
el que teme que lo “abandone la suerte” 
o el que tiene la posibilidad de que, por 
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una condena pendiente, al trocarse los 
papeles, el colgado sea él mismo? 

Todavia mAs notoria es la insatisfaccién 
en las composiciones sobre asuntos his- 
téricos en que la postracién humana, la 
degeneracién nacional y continental, el 
despotismo y otros males similares des- 
conciertan al poeta y lo llevan a los limites 
del paroxismo lifrico. 


jOh vosotros, del mundo habitadores! 
contemplad mi tormento: 

éIgualarse podrdén jah! qué dolores 
al dolor que yo siento?* 


Sin omitir a don Félix de Montemar 
que va hasta el exceso y el cinismo por 
saciar sus impulsos insatisfechos y a 
Ad4n que debe apresurarse tras mil 
oportunidades para lIlenar la vacuidad 
de su mente, Avida pero no satisfecha de 
experiencias terrenales, cabe preguntar, 
ccudl o cudles son las causas de esta 
insatisfaccién constante y permanente 
que Espronceda revela con matices tan 
variados de tristeza, desilusién, agresi- 
vidad, compasién, patriotismo, pesimismo 
0 cinismo, a lo largo de sus obras? 

Si existiera a la mano una respuesta 
sencilla, este trabajo perderfa su razén 
de ser. Si bien es hacedero reducir a un 
término, “‘insatisfaccién” o “‘desengafio,”’ 
el estado animico que distingue al poeta 
en un momento determinado, resulta 
arduo hacer lo mismo al tratar de especi- 
ficar los méviles que originan esta “filo- 
sofia esproncediana de la vida.” 

Se desprende de las composiciones de 
Espronceda que el hombre se siente 
insatisfecho y desengafiado a causa de 
la eterna pugna que fatalmente surge 
entre él y su medio: el primero tiende a 
expandirse y el segundo insiste en 
constrefiir y poner trabas, por las buenas 
© por las malas, a las exteriorizaciones 
animicas, constructivas o antisociales, 
del individuo. Si esto es la vida del 
hombre, si este mundo ha de ser un 
perenne valle de lagrimas, de encontrones, 
de roces, de violencias y de restricciones, 
épor qué se ha producido este repugnante 


chocar constante? :quién lo ha originado? 
equé debe esperar el hombre en esta o 
en la otra vida? gcudl es su misién en 
este mundo? Dejemos que Espronceda 
mismo conteste estas preguntas y que 
ponga en evidencia sus ideas filoséficas 
badsicas o “su filosofia del vivir” aunque 
él nunca tal vez se interrogara de este 
modo ni coordinara sus pensamientos 
hasta elaborar explicaciones de este 
tipo para suministrarse un esquema que 
orientase su agitada existencia. 

Los bidégrafos de Espronceda concuerdan 
en que desde el momento de venir al 
mundo, en circunstancias por demas 
excepcionales, hasta su postracién en el 
lecho de muerte, la vida del poeta fué 
una cadena interminable de infortunios, 
traqueteos, fugas, alevosidades y agita- 
cién. Tras esta apariencia externa se 
vislumbra, sin embargo, un resorte in- 
terior que cada vez que era pisado lanzaba 
al poeta por el espacio del desconcierto 
y lo hacia caer con estrépito quijotesco 
en el duro y despiadado suelo. De no 
existir este resorte, Espronceda no habria 
sido romdntico, su vida habria sido 
diferente o tal vez ordenada, pero para 
ello, para extirpar de rafiz esta fuerza 
impulsora de su comportamiento contra- 
dictorio, robusto, incansable y agresivo, 
habria sido preciso tronchar su corazén, 
sede recéndita de sus sentimientos que 
fueron siempre lo primario en su tempera- 
mento, en su conducta y en su lira. 

La disposicién emotivosentimental del 
poeta tiende a proyectarse en la estruc- 
tura social pero choca con las limitaciones 
que la razén fria y calculadora, no sdélo 
del hombre, tal vez pervertida segtin 
Rousseau, sino del cosmos ha establecido 
para detener los impulsos del corazén. 
Precipitandose en una situacién de esta 
naturaleza encuentra don Félix de Mon- 
temar su perdiciédn pues persiguiendo el 
romper en favor de su sensualismo, no 
necesariamente pasional, las convenciones 
de su medio se extravia en las regiones 
del mds all4 y queda cegado por el fervor 
amoroso y la alevosia. Espronceda parece 
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deleitarse en el negro destino de don 
Félix que ha triunfado en su derrota. 
Idéntico regocijo se observa, por parte 
del poeta, al admirar a ciertos entes 
antisociales como el pirata, el mendigo, 
el reo de muerte, el verdugo. Todos ellos 
no son mds que espfritus rebeldes que 
han reaccionado y surgido triunfantes 
de las iniquidades e injusticias de esta 
sociedad humana por demas egoista, 
estrecha, incomprensiva y cruel. Sufren 
dolor, es verdad, pero llevan la satisfac- 
cién muy {intima de haberse alzado por 
encima de los frenos arbitrarios impuestos 
por la convencién. De aqui que el poeta 
se identifique con ellos y entone su canto 
de dolorida admiracién. 

Deseo de independencia y de liberacidén, 
reaccién contra la estrechez normativa y 
anhelo indefinido de expresar su afecti- 
vidad y su antojo son las notas frecuentes 
en que se gesta el conflicto que deprime 
o exaspera a Espronceda: 


Dictaré alli nuestro capricho leyes, 
nuestras casas alcdzares seran, 

los cetros y coronas de los reyes 
cual juguete de nifios rodaran.* 


La multiplicidad de circunstancias en 
que tiene lugar este choque, sociedad o 
cosmos versus individuo, da la fiso- 
nomia que distingue a la vida poética 
de Espronceda. Innumerable y varia es la 
matizada gama de ejemplos que se 
podria traer a colacién para mostrar las 
reacciones del poeta frente a su problema 
de inadaptacién que es lo medular de 
“su ideologia.” Vaya, sin embargo, un 
botén de muestra que ejemplifica las 
diversas ideas filoséficas de que Espron- 
ceda se habia imperceptiblemente pose- 
sionado en el transcurso de su azaroso 
batallar. 

En el Canto rv de “El Diablo Mundo” 
resume la alegoria de Addn con conceptos 
bastante definidos sobre el triste y fatal 
origen del hombre y su no menos aflictivo 
y angustioso porvenir: 


Que no es menor misterio este incesante 
flujo y reflujo de hombres, que aparecen 
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con su cuerpo y su espiritu flotante, 
que se animan y nacen, hablan, crecen, 
se agitan con anhelo delirante, 

para siempre después desaparecen, 
ignorando de dénde procedieron 

y adénde luego para siempre fueron.* 


Y en el lapso de tiempo que transcurre 
entre la aparicién humana en la tierra, 
ignorando la procedencia, e inevitable 
desaparicién del ser, cuyo destino se 
desconoce, gqué sucede como variante 
de la insatisfaccién producida por el 
eterno chocar del hombre-sentimiento y 
la sociedad-razén? 

Abundante y vigoroso es el sentimiento 
del poeta cada vez que su afectividad se 
toca con las muchas adversidades que 
depara la vida y que en suma pueden 
sintetizarse en las palabras que a manera 
de epitome estampé en “A Jarifa en una 
orgia’’: 

Muere, infeliz: la vida es un tormento 

un engafio el placer; no hay en la tierra 


paz para ti, ni dicha, ni contento, 
sino eterna ambicién y eterna guerra.’ 


Al preguntar si todo fué tortura e 
infelicidad en el arte de Espronceda, se 
puede responder, sin pecar de demasiado 
atrevido, que la gran felicidad del poeta 
no pudo ser otra que la libre expresién de 
sus afectos en un arte diictil, plastico y 
verstil que le proporcionaba a no du- 
darlo los mejores instantes de esparci- 
miento espiritual. 

En el terreno de lo abstracto se vis- 
lumbra que la mayor tragedia del artista 
ha de ser la de constatar que lo sutil, lo 
inconmensurable y lo bello de su concep- 
cién al convertirse en realidad tangible, es 
decir al caer dentro del inexorable dominio 
del tiempo y del espacio, debe sufrir una 
deformacién fatal e inevitable. El alma 
del artista constituye un _ receptaculo 
que no pudiendo contener el placer y 
gozo de su propia concepcién se desborda, 
fluye y se proyecta en una creacién 
para que otros, a pesar de las deforma- 
ciones inherentes al cambio de medio, 
se puedan solazar en la misma felicidad 
que inunda al creador. 
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A base de estos conceptos es posible 
apreciar las ideas artisticas que abrigaba 
Espronceda. Bajo el velo ligubre de un 
exterior adverso se nota una filosofia de 
la vida no muy halagadora pero que es, 
en Ultimo término, una cuticula frdgil 
en que se encuentra aprisionado el 
sentido artistico de Espronceda. ;Se 
pretende decir que el poeta se regocijaba 
en el dolor y el desengafio? No hay razén 
para una respuesta negativa cuando se 
considera, a priori, que no hay bdélsamo 
mas efectivo para el dolor que comuni- 
carlo a otros a fin de que sea compartido 
por los demas y por medio de la simpatia 
se aminore su intensidad y se alivie su 
peso abrumador. Tal vez haya fanfarro- 
nerfia ocasional en el poeta, aunque 
tampoco es improbable que ello fuera un 
producto de sus necesidades an{micas. 

Es asi como Espronceda utiliza el 
arte poético primariamente como vAlvula 
de escape de su carga poética como artista 
y de su dolor como medio curativo del 
dolor humano que lo consumfa. Su arte 
es un endoso de sensibilidad y de penas 
para que sus semejantes le conozcan en la 
integridad de creador y en la amargura 
y desengafio del hombre rom4ntico que 
en él existian. Si tras la negra apariencia 
de la realidad formal se deja de ver esta 
exteriorizacién socioanimica de tanto 
valor para el poeta y el hombre de 
mundo, se habrd errado en la justa 
apreciacién de lo que el arte significa 
para Espronceda. 


importa si provoca 

mi voz la befa de almas viles? 

éMorir qué importa en tan gloriosa lucha? 
éQue importa, envidia, que tu diente afiles? 
Yo cantaré: la humanidad me escucha.® 


Pero el poeta reconoce que al dar 
curso a sus sentimientos no posee los 
medios adecuados, aunque se vea inelu- 
diblemente que su expresién y estilo no 
son tan indeseables como él cree: “‘con- 
taré el cuento con mi estilo rudo/al 
bronco son de mi cansada lira.’® Sin 
embargo, no permitird que estas limita- 
ciones, diffciles de reducir como son, den 


una impresion falsa o equivocada de la 
sinceridad de su inspiracién: “Mas yo, 
como escritor muy concienzudo/incapaz 
de forjar una mentira . . .’”!° 

Juzgada ahora desde la distancia y 
bajo la perspectiva que permite apreciar 
la obra en su conjunto, las composiciones 
de Espronceda se asemejan al estallido 
de un explosivo, aparentemente tnico 
pero en realidad miltiple. La vena 
romAntica del poeta obedece a los impul- 
sos del sentimiento y de la emocién 
mas que al esfuerzo sostenido y controlado 
de la razén. Dejandose llevar por este 
flujo y reflujo de su espfritu apasionado, 
no pasional, pero si turbulento y agresivo, 
Espronceda rompe cauces con intensidad 
diversa y con desigualdad chocante, que 
mas de un critico le ha imputado como 
defecto, pero muy en conformidad con su 
idea de que el arte poético es desborda- 
miento del corazén y como tal a veces 
fino y pulido pero otras, avasallador y 
heterogéneo en su forma. 


jOh! En el dolor eterno que me inspira, 
el pueblo en torno avergonzado calle, 

y estallando las cuerdas de mi lira, 
roto también mi corazén estalle.™ 


Precisamente porque su corazén se 
ha roto, su lira ha estallado con el fogo- 
nazo que significa la figura de don Félix de 
Montemar, encarnacién del propio 
Espronceda, que lleva su anhelo de halagar 
los sentidos hasta exteriorizarlos en el 
arrojo, el escepticismo y la blasfemia. 
2Es posible pedirle a un espfritu encendido 
y ardiendo en la llama de la pasién, 
cualquiera que ella sea, la parsimonia, el 
método, el recato y el control que pu- 
dieran exigirseles al arte de Espronceda 
en su visién donjuanesca de “El Estu- 
diante de Salamanca,” por ejemplo, 0 a 
la alegoria de “El Diablo Mundo?” 
El hacerlo seria desvirtuar la esencia 
misma de la concepcién artistica y el 
poeta no podria ni deberfa prestarse a 
semejante arbitrariedad. Tampoco hay 
incongruencia en los cuadros impresionis- 
tas de “El Diablo Mundo” porque si la 
concepcién es reflejo de lo alegérico que 
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distingue a la humanidad, est en perfecta 
consonancia con las ideas que Espronceda 
tiene de las proyecciones sociales y 
césmicas de la existencia. El arte de este 
poeta es, en “El Diablo Mundo,’ fiel 
reflejo de sus sentimientos acerca de la 
ubicacién césmica del hombre expre- 
sados en un ritmo desordenado del 
corazén en que el ser, como Adan, nace 
frente a un vacio al cual cae impercepti- 
blemente, por el engafio, sin saber el 
lugar de su propio desenlace y epflogo: 


Y 61 all4 va, y ardiente se abalanza, 
cayendo despefiado, y tropezando, 

a merced de su propia fantasia, 

tras la engafiosa estrella que lo guia.” 


El desbordamiento poético y afectivo, 
expresado como venga, pero por lo 
general con gran valor estético, aparece 
en forma evidente y como un brindis 
que la sensibilidad del poeta hace al 
lector en casi la mayoria de sus poemas, 
exceptuando como es natural “El Pe- 
layo.” No es posible entrar en el andlisis 
particular de los diversos poemas, el 


cual se encuentra en cualquier manual, 
pero es de insistir en el denominador 
comtin con que se tropieza a lo largo de 
la produccién total. Hay en el fondo de 
la poética esproncediana un _ residuo 
estético-filoséfico precioso que se ha 
tratado de desentrafiar en estas lineas y 
del que todavia poco o nada se habia 
dicho. 


NOTAS 


1 Obras poéticas completas (Buenos Aires: So- 
pena, 1944), Ensayo Epico, Fragmentos de un 
Poema titulado Pelayo,’’ Fragmento v1, 
p. 84. 

2“El Angel y el Poeta,’’ Episodio de “El 
Diablo Mundo,” Fragmento 1, p. 239. 

* “La Cancién del Pirata,” p. 40. 

4“A la Patria,” p. 58. 

5 “Fl Canto del Cosaco,”’ p. 41. 

Diablo Mundo,”’ Canto rv, p. 182. 

7“A Jarifa en una Orgia,”’ p. 28. 

8 ‘A la Traslacién de las Cenizas de Napoleén,” 


p. 60. 

* “El Diablo Mundo,” Canto tv, p. 182. 

10 Thid. 

1 “Tos de Mayo,”’’ p. 63. 

12 “Fl Diablo Mundo,” Canto v, Cuadro 1, 
p. 207. 
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DON QUIJOTE EDUCADOR DE SANCHO 


FERNANDO SAINz 
Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi 


Don Quijote salié al mundo a imponer 
la justicia, a proteger a los desvalidos, a 
desfacer los entuertos, a asombrar a las 
gentes con sus hazafias; a merecer, por 
todo ello, el amor de Dulcinea. Su pro- 
grama no comprendia la educacién de 
los escuderos; es decir, de los Sanchos; 
y sin embargo, cuando el caballero de la 
Mancha realizé la md&s grande y verda- 
dera de las aventuras, la de morirse, lo 
tinico que habia logrado era achicar un 
poco el vientre de Sancho y agrandarle 
considerablemente el cerebro y el corazén. 

Claro que para efectuar una operacién 
de tal categoria no era bastante que el 
médico anestesiara al paciente; era pre- 
ciso enloquecerlo, porque nadie se presta 
a cambiar una vida tranquila y apacible 
por otra llena de zozobras y peligros si 
no es porque la razén se perturbe. Don 
Quijote llevé la inquietud a quien vivia 
sosegado, y por tanto causé la desdicha 
en quien vivia feliz; pero en la lucha 
contra la ignorancia, la malicia, la 
socarroneria, el egoismo y el realismo 
grosero de su acompafiante, Don Quijote 
alcanzé una estupenda victoria. 

Don Quijote, filésofo y maestro, no 
sabia nada de asignaturas, ni de métodos, 
ni de horarios; y sin embargo, debido 
quizdis a ese total desconocimiento de la 
pedagogia, consiguié en la ensefianza y 
educacién de Sancho unos resultados 
sorprendentes. Su escuela no tuvo pare- 
des; al contrario, se extendia sin limites 
por las llanuras dilatadas de Castilla, 
en un deambular genuinamente peripa- 
tético, sin punto de partida, sin meta 
y sin rumbo. Una sola materia, ennoble- 
cer la vida, absorbia el pensamiento de 
aquel maestro armado caballero andante. 
Un solo método, discurrir, sofiar y 
conversar; y si el consejo, la advertencia 
y la persuasién no convencian al interlo- 
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cutor, el poder de su brazo remataria la 
leccién. La cd&tedra duraba desde el 
amanecer hasta que a Sancho se le cerra- 
ban los ojos y los ofdos; y si no hubiese 
sido por el roncar del oyente, las ense- 
fianzas hubieran continuado durante la 
perpetua vigilia del amo. 

Don Quijote no tuvo la mas leve 
noticia del valor diddctico del didlogo 
socratico; pero fué el didlogo por los 
caminos solitarios, en los bosques miste- 
riosos, en las ventas encantadas, el 
constante vehiculo de comunicacién de 
sus espfritus. Caminaban y hablaban; 
el maestro, mirando a los espacios con 
ojos febriles; el escudero, rebuscando en 
las alforjas con apetito insaciable. Pero 
el amo puso gran cuidado en que su 
interlocutor se ajustara a la esencia y 
sobriedad del discurso, condendndole al 
silencio si rebasaba los limites de la 
discrecién. “‘Sefior, zquiere vuestra merced 
que departa un poco con él?; que después 
que me puso aquel 4spero mandamiento 
del silencio se me han podrido mds de 
cuatro cosas en el estémago, y una sola 
que ahora tengo en el pico de la lengua no 
querria que se malograse.—Dila, y sé 
breve en tus razonamientos, que ninguno 
hay gustoso si es largo.” Pero Sancho, 
como todos los de su estirpe, cree que en 
el mucho hablar est& el convencer, y 
dificilmente sabr4 cefiirse a lo sustancial, 
desesperando a su amo con la prolijidad. 
“Si de esa manera cuentas tu cuento, 
Sancho, repitiendo dos veces lo que 
vas diciendo, no acabards en dos dias. 
Cuéntalo como hombre de entendimiento 
y si nd, no digas nada.—Yo no sé contarlo 
de otro modo, ni es bien que vuestra 
merced me pida que haga usos nuevos.— 
Di como quieras, que pues la suerte 
quiere que no pueda dejar de escucharte 
prosigue.” 
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El didlogo interesante y correcto es 
una cosa y la excesiva comunicacién y 
familiaridad es otra. Don Quijote tuvo 
que advertir a Sancho muchas veces que la 
obligada proximidad e intimidad, en que 
las circunstancias les obligaban a vivir, no 
le autorizaban a cometer faltas de 
respeto y cortesia. Asi, en aquella noche 
memorable en que Sancho olfa, y no a 
Ambar, tuvo el amo que decirle: ‘“Re- 
tirate tres o cuatro pasos all4, y desde 
aqui adelante ten mds cuenta con tu 
persona y con la que debes a la mia, que 
la mucha conversacién que tengo contigo 
ha engendrado este menosprecio.” 

Si el caballero de la Mancha no sos- 
pechaba la virtud del método socratico, 
menos pudo tener noticia del método 
dialéctico de Platén para hacer llegar 
a Sancho a conclusiones légicas. Y no 
obstante, amo y criado cultivaron la 
dialéctica con una constancia y una pasién 
que sdélo podia darse entre dos doctrinas 
filoséficas rivales hechas carne y hueso; 
carne en Sancho y hueso en Don Quijote; 
es decir, el idealismo romAntico, apoyado 
sutilmente en los estribos de Rocinante; 
y el realismo practico, bien asentado en 
los lomos del asno. El caso es que las 
doctrinas del amo, enfrentadas a las 
opiniones del criado, conducian a veces a 
sorprendentes acuerdos. Cuando el escu- 
dero ofrece al caballero unos torreznos, y 
Don Quijote los rechaza porque las 
reglas de la andante caballerfa no le 
permiten comer cosas tan pesadas y 
groseras, le contesta Sancho con este 
delicioso donaire: ‘Perdéneme vuestra 
merced...; de aqui adelante proveeré 
las alforjas de todo género de frutillos 
secos para vuestra merced, que es ca- 
ballero; y para mf, pues no lo soy, las 
proveeré de cosas volitiles y de mis 
sustancia.”’ Cuando a la hora de entrar 
en combate con otros caballeros, Don 
Quijote advertia a Sancho que mantu- 
viera “a raya los naturales impetus” 
porque no estaba admitido que en la 
lucha entre ecaballeros participaran los 
escuderos, Sancho manifestaba una abso- 


luta conformidad: ‘Prometo que asi lo 
haré, y que guardaré ese precepto tan 
bien como el dia de domingo.” En cambio, 
cada vez que el pacifico escudero se vefa 
envuelto en una peligrosa aventura en 
que debia participar, se afanaba en 
desvirtuar las doctrinas que sobre la 
valentia sustentaba su sefior; como en 
aquella memorable noche en que, ante la 
aparicién de sombras extrafias, expresaba 
en acongojados lamentos su concepto del 
valor: “Sefior, yo no sé por qué quiere 
vuestra merced acometer tan temerosa 
aventura. Ahora es de noche, aqui no 
nos ve nadie, bien podemos torcer el 
camino y desviarnos del peligro; y pues 
no hay nadie que nos vea, menos habr4 
quien nos note de cobardes.” Claro que 
no siempre conduce la discusién a con- 
clusiones razonables. Asi ocurria con 
aquella pareja de polemistas cuando 
Don Quijote, sintiéndose injuriado, pro- 
pinaba a su escudero algunos garrotazos; 
o cuando Sancho, a falta de pruebas, 
apelaba a la terquedad para sostener sus 
juicios: “Este mi amo, por mil sefiales, he 
visto que es loco de atar, y aunque yo no 
le quede en zaga, pues lo sigo y le sirvo, 
no serA diffcil hacerle creer; y cuando 
él no crea yo juraré; y si él porfiase 
porfiaré yo mds, de manera que habré de 
tener razén venga lo que viniere.”’ 

éPero qué género de locura es la de 
este caballero, que sabe hacer uns 
distincién genial entre su locura y la de 
los locos vulgares? :Se puede llamar loco 
a quien con tanta sabiduria, elocuencia y 
sutileza instruye a su escudero en el 
lenguaje, en la historia, en la moral, en la 
politica, en el amor, en la religién? ¢Y 
qué género de simplicidad y mentecatez 
es la de este escudero que sabe explicar 4 
su amo los progresos de cultura que est& 
haciendo a su lado? 

El influjo de Don Quijote en Sancho 
empieza a ser tan perceptible que ya 
luchan en su interior el romanticismo y el 
utilitarismo; la fama, el honor, la utilidad 
y las ganancias. Ya habla de no pretender 
otra cosa que “ser el mejor y mas leal 
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escudero que jamas sirvié a caballero 
andante...; pero si mi sefior, obligado 
de mis muchos y buenos servicios, quiere 
darme una insula de las muchas que se 
ha de topar por ah{i, no soy tan necio que 
la desechase.” Ya se siente mas atraido 
por la celebridad que por las utilidades: 
“Digan lo que quieran, desnudo naci y 
desnudo me hallo; ni pierdo ni gano; 
aunque por verme puesto en libros, no se 
me da una higa que digan lo que qui- 
sieran.”” Tampoco habla ya como antes, 
puesto que al volver a casa no le entiende 
su esposa: ‘“‘Mirad, Sancho, que después 
que os hicisteis de la caballeria andante 
hablais de tan rodeada manera que no 
hay quien os entienda.” 

Pero donde notamos la mds profunda 
crisis que la influencia de Don Quijote 
ha operado en su escudero es en cosas que 
hubiera parecido imposible lograr de 
Sancho; como son la emocidén silenciosa, 
el renunciamiento a la ambicién y el 
tono poético que adopta este hombre que 
habia sido el simbolo del mds grosero 
realismo. Asi, cuando sufre la tremenda 
decepcién que le causa el gobierno de su 
insula, se levanta una majiana y, sin 
decir palabra, ante la expectacién de sus 
vasallos, comenzé a vestirse todo se- 
pultado en silencio; va a la caballeriza y 
llegAndose al rucio lo abraza y lo besa en 
la frente...; luego, mirdndolo a los 
ojos, le dice: “Después que te dejé y 
me subi sobre las torres de la ambicién 
se me han entrado en el alma adentro 
tantas miserias, trabajos y desasosie- 
gos...” 

Don Quijote est& ya en el lecho de 
muerte. Todos se miran asombrados de 
las razones que da el caballero; y una de 
las sefiales por las que conjeturan que se 
morfa fué el haber vuelto de loco a 
cuerdo. Sancho, todo compungido, ni 


siquiera oye el testamento de su sefior, 
que le dejaba heredero de un buen pu- 
fiado de plata, tinica obsesiédn suya en 
otro tiempo. El ha recibido ya otra 
herencia de su amo, consistente en un 
poco de idealismo y de poesia, en un 
bastante de generosidad, y en un mucho 
de locura. Y es esta herencia la que le 
hace animar a su amo moribundo con las 
iltimas palabras que pudo dirigirle: 
“Mire, mi sefior, no sea perezoso y 
levantese de esa cama y vdmonos al 
campo vestidos de pastores, como te- 
niamos concertado...; tras de 
alguna mata hallaremos a la sefiora 
Dulcinea desencantada, que no haya 
mds que ver. Y si es que se muere de 
pesar, por verse vencido, écheme a mi 
la culpa.” 

Don Quijote habfa desterrado de 
Sancho el lenguaje de los refranes; le 
hizo conocer un mundo de ideas y de 
deseos que él no sospechaba; sustituy6 en 
su mente el peso de las cosas por el vuelo 
de las im&genes; le hizo agradecer los 
palos y manteamientos que recibiera a 
cambio de los goces que le proporcionaba 
su nuevo modo de pensar y de sentir. 
Aquel hombre achaparrado y sucio, que 
salié de su pueblo cargado de mendrugos 
y cebollas, vuelve a su aldea de mala 
gana, tras una maravillosa excursidén, 
dispuesto a continuar con su amo la 
tarea de ennoblecer el mundo. Y si para 
ello era preciso comer poco, dormir la 
raso, darse trompadas con malandrines y 
hacer versos a las pastoras..., sea asi. 

De todos modos, si puede llamarse 
buen maestro a quien transmita a sus 
discipulos una parte de su sabiduria y 
sensatez, no cabe duda de que hace una 
obra mds completa y eficaz el maestro 
loco que transmite a su discipulo la 
totalidad de su locura. 
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NOTES ON DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA: 
THE EDUCATION OF FABIO CACERES 


BERNARDO GICOVATE 
University of Oregon, Eugene 


Ricardo Giiiraldes’ Don Segundo Som- 
bra is considered the masterpiece of the 
gauchesque novel and Don Segundo him- 
self the perfect type of the gaucho, the 
last and most complete representative of 
a vanished class. The relationship be- 
tween the author and this symbolical 
gaucho, the Argentinian and his past, is 
revealed in the last words of the “Dedi- 
catoria”: “Al gaucho que lIlevo en mf, 
sacramente, como la custodia lleva la 
hostia.” 

The book opens with this revelation of 
the sacramental presence of the gaucho 
in contemporary Argentina. This gaucho 
is the gaucho martyr, emblematical of the 
past. He is the symbol and the nostalgia 
of bygone days of freedom and simplicity. 
Consequently, the book has been read for 
the mysterious personality of Don Se- 
gundo, who has become already a myth- 
ical figure in Argentina. 

Yet it is possible to read the book from 
another point of view and to center our 
attention on the narrator himself, the 
gaucho Fabio Caceres. If Don Segundo is 
the symbol and the nostalgia of the past, 
Fabio, his adopted son, is a representative 
of the present, the new twentieth-cen- 
tury Argentina burdened with a history. 
Don Segundo Sombra is a kaleidoscopic 
book, and this first shift of our emphasis 
brings us face to face with the wanderings 
and adventures of a rootless young boy, 
adventures that for Edwin 8. Morby 
present characteristics that relate this 
book to the picaresque novel: 


... resulta que una de las bases del arte de 
Giiiraldes en Don Segundo Sombra es la utili- 
zacion de la férmula picaresca. Si consideramos 
que lo mds esencial de esta férmula es la parte 
externa, la estructura, y que puede variar 


dentro de muy grandes limites el contenido 
ideal, se puede decir que Don Segundo Sombra 
es novela picaresca sin modificar el califica- 
tivo. Y si insistimos en la actitud corrosiva, 
el mal sabor de boca que faltan en este libro, 
no lo es md4s que a medias. El molde seguiria 
siendo el de la novela picaresca, aunque la 
materia vertida en él se considerase extrafia 
a tal género. En todo caso, mucho le debe 
Giiiraldes a la castiza forma picaresca, pero a 
Giiiraldes le debe mds ella. Porque él la ha 
revivificado con aliento creador, la ha hecho en 
cierto modo simbolo de todo lo hispano en 
tierra de América, viendo por viejos cristales 
nuevos paisajes y nuevos derroteros.! 


Nevertheless, the picaresque novel is a 
strict genre. As defined, for instance, by 
Angel del Rio, the following qualities are 
necessary in a novel of this type: 


1. narracién en forma autobiogrdfica de la 
vida de un picaro que generalmente sirve a 
varios amos; 2. pintura satirica de las diversas 
clases sociales vistas a través de los ojos del 
picaro; 3. ambiente social y moralmente bajo; 
4. considerar la satisfaccién de necesidades 
elementales, especialmente del hambre, como 
mévil supremo de la vida; 5. usar del engafio, 
del robo o de otros medios al margen de la ley, 
como tinicas formas eficaces de satisfacer esas 
necesidades en contraste con un marcado des- 
precio por el trabajo o por cualquier otro modo 
de actividad creativa. La agudeza para el 
engafio, el deseo de libertad y de una existencia 
andariega son las marcas distintivas de la 
psicologia picaresca.? 


Don Segundo Sombra touches the 
satirical world of the picaresque only on 
one edge of the kaleidoscope: the desire 
of freedom and wanderlust. There is no 
hunger motive, no change of masters, no 
dishonest behavior, and no social satire. 

Another turn of the kaleidoscope is 
necessary to shift our attention again. 
After the first shift from Don Segundo, 
the sacramental gaucho, to Fabio Caceres, 
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the wandering gaucho, we have one more 
choice: a shift from the adventures of the 
young boy to the inner significance of 
these adventures. The kaleidoscope will 
show now the compulsion that prompts 
Fabio Caceres in his search for a father 
and the development that takes him from 
adolescent restlessness to sober manhood. 
In this way, we may read Don Segundo 
Sombra as a Bildungsgroman. The book 
fulfills more nearly the requisites of the 
definition of a Bildungsroman: “‘So nennt 
man jenen Roman, welcher die seelische 
Entwicklung eines Menschen von den 
Anfiangen bis zur Erreichung einer be- 
stimmten Lebensausbildung darstellt.’* 

The education of Fabio Caceres un- 
doubtedly parallels the spiritual develop- 
ment of the author. What happens to 
him in the seven years of his wanderings 
parallels also the development of the 
Argentine nation. It is the education of an 
adolescent world begotten without love 
and abandoned without remorse. 

Fabio, as a young boy, felt he was not 
wanted: his aunts did not accept his lusty 
boyhood and civilized townfolk mocked 
his irreverence. He was at the crossroads 
of life: fourteen years old and ready for 
heroism or crime. At this moment the ap- 
pearance of Don Segundo starts a chain 
of events that will in the end bring about 
Fabio’s maturity and his acceptance of 
the world inside and outside him. In Don 
Segundo Fabio finds his long-lost father, 
and it is only when he can call him father 
that the boy knows for the first time the 
truth about himself: ‘‘Comprendi que 
una resistencia de mi parte se encontraria 
con una paliza y me alegré de un modo 
que tal vez otros no hubieran compren- 
dido. Para Don Segundo yo seguia siendo 
el mismo guachito y quise significarle mi 
gratitud, dandole un titulo que nunca, 
hasta entonces, se me habia ocurrido:— 
St4 bien, Tata.’ 

Fabio’s education takes him through 
all the experiences of a young cowhand 
on the pampas. He learns to break a 
horse, to hold his liquor, to master men, 


to deal with women, and to check him- 
self. He enumerates to himself, after five 
years of hardships, all the practical things 
he has learned from Don Segundo and 
then adds the realization of what they 
meant in moral growth: ‘“También por él 
supe de la vida, la resistencia y la entereza 
en la lucha, el fatalismo en aceptar sin 
rezongos to sucedido, la fuerza moral 
ante las aventuras sentimentales, la 
desconfianza para con las mujeres y la 
bebida, la prudencia entre los forasteros, 
la fe en los amigos.’ 

This interpretation of the novel helps 
us also to understand the motive for the 
inclusion of Don Segundo’s tales, ap- 
parently unrelated to the plot. These 
tales always contain lessons of popular 
philosophy that complete with their 
theoretical teaching the practical educa- 
tion of the young boy. For instance, “El 
Tio Miseria,” a folk tale related by Don 
Segundo, ends with this fatalistic accep- 
tance of the misery of this world: ‘Ahi 
quedé Miseria sin dentrada a ningtn lao, 
porque ni en el cielo, ni en el Purgatorio, 
ni en el Infierno lo querian como socio y 
dicen que es por eso que, dende entonces, 
Miseria y Pobreza son cosas de este 
mundo y nunca se irdn a otra parte, 
porque en ninguna quieren almitir su 
existencia.”’* In this way, one of the tales 
that seemed apparently unrelated to the 
novel, becomes a central expression of the 
major theme of fatalistic acceptance of 
the hardships of this world. 

Towards the end of the book, the young 
man thinks he has already learned all the 
lessons and his education is at an end. 
Fabio CAceres thinks he has found his 
America in the way of life he has chosen 
and which he wants to lead forever. His 
pride and assuredness is yet to be tested. 
He must learn to accept and not to choose 
his place in the world. At this point the 
author introduces the climactic lesson of 
life: Fabio must learn now a twofold 
sacrifice. He must sacrifice the way of life 
he loves and he must sacrifice also his 
own certainty of his completeness as a 
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man. He learns that a new cycle of life 
and experience is open to this illegitimate 
child of an old culture. His education will 
never be complete, but he must try end- 
lessly to assimilate the tradition of the 
Western World presented to him through 
Raucho and his books, and yet, he must 
preserve sacramentally his pristine gaucho 
self, although the freedom and the joy will 
be his no more. To make possible this 
new acceptance of civilization, he must 
also learn that he is not to sit and pass 
sentence like a judge, but that he should 
only love and respect what he cannot 
understand: 


—2Y, cémo era ese finao mi padre mentao, 
que andaba de giien mozo por los puestos, sin 
mucha vergiienza ...? 

—Despacio, muchacho—interrumpié mi pa- 
drino—despacio. Tu padre ni andaba de florcita 
con las mozas, ni faltaba de vergiienza. Tu 
padre era un hombre rico como todos los ricos 
y no habia mds mal en él. Y no tengo otra cosa 
que decirte sino que te queda mucho por 


aprender y, sin ayuda de naides, sabrés como 
verdé lo que aura te digo. 

—zY mi mama? 

—Como la finada mi madre, 4nima bendita.’ 


At the end of the book, with the ac- 
ceptance of the responsibilities of adult 
life, Fabio CAceres, like his fatherland, is 
to leave behind the self-pity and the un- 
profitable roaming and to enter a new 
cycle of sober and slow acomplishment. 


NOTES 
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GABRIEL MIRO’S FIGURAS DE LA PASION DEL SENOR 


ALBERT BRENT 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


For sheer beauty of expression in prose 
Gabriel Miré occupies a unique position 
in Spanish literature. Unamuno once 
lamented the fact that this beauty had 
not been recorded in poetic form. Al- 
though he did not employ the poetical 
devices of rhyme and meter, Gabriel 
Miré possessed a poet’s soul, as sensitive 
and impressionable as that of any man 
who ever wrote exquisite verse. Imagist, 
symbolist, impressionist, call him what 
you like: he was pure artist. His art had 
one controlling purpose: to paint a pic- 
ture, to transfer a striking impression in 
no less striking word combinations and 
figures. So highly developed and so keenly 
attuned were his senses to all outward 
stimuli that it would seem that almost 
nothing of the natural or physical world 
escaped his notice. Light, color, sound, 
taste, odor, touch, form, weight, move- 
ment—he responded to them all, and the 
result was more than just an evanescent 
impression. Delicate though the stimulus 
might be, it never failed to make a clearly 
defined image upon the soul of the artist, 
who was wonderfully able to convey, by 
the medium of the written word, the vivid 
impressions he received and the minute, 
detailed observations he made. 

In the Figuras de la pasién del Sejfior, 
generally considered to be Miré’s master- 
piece, we have a creation not based upon 
sensuous impressions of the writer but the 
re-presentation of familiar historical ma- 
terial done in an unforgettable manner 
and none the less intriguing for not having 
been a part of the author’s personal ex- 
periences, as are most of his other works. 

The character of Jesus Christ and the 
events of his brief public career have 
through the centuries furnished material 
and inspiration for innumerable writers. 
They have been analyzed from many 


different points of view: psychological, 
philosophical, sociological, scientific and, 
of course, theological. In the Figuras 
de la pasién del Sefior we find a purely 
artistic approach, and so artistic is the 
handling of the material and so exquisitely 
wrought the finished work that it would 
be difficult to find its equal. 

At best, the Gospel Narratives, by 
reason of their extreme brevity and 
terseness, give us but a skeleton outline of 
incidents and persons. Events are dis- 
missed with a verse or two, and characters 
often remain forever clothed in a veil of 
obscurity and vagueness. Taking this 
skeleton as his basis, to which, inciden- 
tally, he is quite faithful, drawing freely 
upon his artistic imagination which re- 
cords every impression with unparalleled 
vividness, and supplementing with a 
background of the history and customs of 
the times, Miré creates a magnificent 
portrayal of the events of that last week 
so significant in Christ’s life. In that brief 
crucial period of Christ’s career, his Pas- 
sion week, Miré found an abundance of 
material of a quality that challenged 
the exercise of his highest talent and skill. 
The result reveals without any question 
his ability and success in meeting that 
challenge. 

But Miré does more than narrate in- 
cidents. He brings otherwise obscure 
characters from out the shadows of 
Evangelical dimness into full light. He 
gives to them form and contour. He 
creates an emotional atmosphere so real- 
istic that the characters become personal 
and the narrative vivid and compelling. 
Nor can it be said that Miré’s treatment 
is ever fantastic. It is not at all difficult 
to accept his portrayal as reasonable. It 
is likewise reverent. 

The Figuras are what their name de- 
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notes, “‘sketches.’””’ They are fifteen in 
number, each prefaced by a Scriptural 
reference as the text of the sketch. It is 
interesting to note the dedicatory inset 
of Miré, which suggests something of 
what his religious training at home may 
have been: “A mi madre, que me ha 
contado muchas veces la Pasién del 
Sefior.”” Most of the Figuras are concerned 
with the delineation of one character in 
particular. Other personages, although 
coming in incidentally for a share of the 
characterization, are usually made sub- 
servient to the portrayal of the title 
character. One exception is the Christ, 
whose personality dominates the setting 
of each Figura and gives unity to the 
episodic character of the whole series. 

The scenes are almost cinematographic 
in the rapidity of their passage. We move 
quickly from one setting to the next, from 
one incident to another. Yet all is skill- 
fully blended together. Where there is a 
variance of detail in the Gospel narrative, 
Miré chooses the version best suited to 
his purpose, usually the one with the 
most possibilities of artistic treatment. 
However, his plan is regularly to har- 
monize the four accounts into one, letting 
few if any details escape his attention. A 
mere suggestion of the way a person may 
have appeared or acted is enough to 
stimulate his imagination. To put it 
another way, he possesses a wonderful 
ability to read between the lines of the 
Synoptic account and to supply that un- 
recorded portion the reader so eagerly 
yearns to know. The Scriptural dialogue 
is regularly followed, but with some modi- 
fication, particularly in the speeches of 
the Rabbi. Since the recorded words of 
other characters in the Scriptures would 
usually be insufficient to carry along the 
greatly expanded narrative of the Figuras, 
the artist is obliged to supplement the 
Scriptural dialogue. 

The first Figura is entitled Judas. The 
Scriptures tell us nothing of the life of 
this man before he was chosen to become 
one of the Twelve. Nor does it relate the 


occasion of his joining the group. Both 
items are supplied by Miré as he con- 
ceives of them. Judas’ surname, “‘Iscar- 
iot,” the Hebrew equivalent of which 
means “man of the village Keriyyoth 
(Kerioth),” a place in northern Judae, 
is information enough to provide Miré 
with an opportunity for describing the 
rugged country where Judas originated, 
a country of “cardos y quebradas,’” 
where, says Judas, “las gentes son 
duras como sus montajias, montafias 
que hieren al tocarlas.”’ Seeking a means 
of livelihood, Judas journeys to Galilee, 
“tierna de pastura, gozosa de frutales.” 
He has traveled for a long time through 
the desert, following the ‘‘rastro de las 
caravanas para roer sus desperdicios que 
buscan los chacales,” and eating ‘el pan 
que les sobraba a los legionarios.”’ 

One afternoon, along the Sea of Galilee, 
he comes upon a group of women, they 
who followed the Rabbi Jesus. Looking up 
they see “un hombre seco, de cabellos 
rojos, que le asomaban bajo el koufieh de 
sudario mugriento; su mirada, encendida; 
sus labios, tristes (p. 9).” He tells them 
that he is Judas, son of Simon the tanner. 
His town is Kerioth. His family are all 
dead, he himself is poor, and he comes 
seeking Simon, son of Jona, who per- 
chance may give him work in the boats. 
The women give him food and tell him to 
wait until evening when the Master and 
His disciples will arrive. 

At the Rabbi’s invitation he joins the 
company. As a kind of steward for the 
group, he grids their bread and mends 
their shoes. But from the first, although 
officially numbered in the Twelve, he is 
socially an outcast. He is visibly shunned 
by the others and especially by the 
women. Envying the favored position of 
John and Peter, who seem to draw all the 
attention of the Rabbi and the women, 
he wonders what can be seen in John, 
“porque su gentileza tiene un afemina- 
miento pagano y sus ademanes y pala- 
bras son pobres remedos del R&bbi’’; or 
in Simon Peter, who is “rudo como los 
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pefiascos, como el nombre que el Maestro 
le puso (p. 19).”” He asks himself why he 
is despised. Mary Magdalene looks at him 
as if he were one of the seven demons that 
came forth from her body. The sisters of 
Lazarus set before him the worst of their 
table. On the road he finds himself lagging 
behind the rest. No one bothers to see 
whether he is present. He is a figure alone, 
his loneliness made poignant by Mirdé’s 
treatment. He says of himself, “Yo estoy 
solo entre todos (p. 23).’”’ He is forced to 
take the ‘‘mendrugos del apostolado y del 
amor (p. 19).”” The Master is always 
kindly but seemingly pays him little at- 
tention. But there is one who is acutely 
aware of his presence. It is Mary, the 
Rabbi’s mother, whose deep brooding 
eyes, expressing the great burden of her 
soul, are often fastened upon him, haunt- 
ing him even in his dreams. 

In the second Figura, entitled El Padre 
de Familias, we have a splendid re-crea- 
tion of the occasion of the Last Supper. 
The host of the evening, the Pater fami- 
lias, is revealed as the father of John 
Mark and an associate of Nicodemus. We 
are deeply interested by Miré’s charac- 
terizations of the assembled twelve dis- 
ciples in which he has made use of every 
little suggestion offered or implied in the 
Scriptures regarding their personalities. 
There is Matthew, “the man of subtle 
elegancies and refinements derived from 
past intercourse with the heathen ... 
Philip, the diffident and gentle; Bartholo- 
mew, the man with a forehead as of 
graven stone; Thomas, the man who 
pondered upon words, pursued them like 
the flight of a bird, and ever demanded 
additional reasons; James, the hot-headed 
and intractable; Thaddeus, the clumsy 
and uproarious and jovial; James, his 
brother, the spare and withered and 
penitence-consumed, the man who never 
washed himself, or shaved, or used oint- 
ments; Andrew, the man whom the fore- 
tellings of the Baptist had converted to a 
belief in Jesus before he had so much as 
seen the Lord; and Simon Zelotes, the 
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rough and reserved, yet also the humble 
with the generous humbleness born of 
field-labour.’” 

The Passover meal done and Judas 
having departed, the solemn moment 
arrives when the Master institutes the 
sacrament of commemoration. Miré suc- 
ceeds admirably in making the reader ex- 
perience the sublimity of the event, simple 
though the action is, in an atmosphere 
poignant with mystery and tragic emo- 
tion. 


And with the slender fingers which the sun 
of so many missionary journeys had tanned 
to gold He took up one of the cakes, and brake 
it into eleven pieces, and placed those pieces 
upon the second cake. Then His voice pro- 
nounced the words: 

“This is my Body. Beneath these outward 
seemings ye shall behold it. It is my Body and 
my Spirit. Eat of this new manna, and be 
filled. And what I have now done do always in 
remembrance of me.” 

And as each Disciple received his portion he 
devoutly, and with many a look upon the bread, 
consumed it. 

Next, Jesus took the cup, which had been 
set aside after the last libation. And in holding 
it the aged Head of the Household assisted 
Him, as server. 

Calm and clear the generous wine lay in the 
lamp-light. And the colour of it was as the 
colour of blood. 

And Jesus’ voice said: 

“Behold, I will drink no more of the fruit 
of the vine until I be come unto my Father’s 
Kingdom.”’ 

And, raising the two-handled cup (of agate, 
and red-gleaming like one of His Wounds), He 
added: 

“This is my Blood. Between heaven and 
earth it shall seal a bond which shall never be 
broken. Drink ye of it.” 

And the voice which had so often moved 
multitudes to fervour, and fallen like a grace 
upon flood and field, broke with anguish.’ 


The spell which Miréd manages to 
create by this impressive scene makes it 
difficult to pass on to the next Figura. The 
sensitive reader will feel the urge to linger 
in the Upper Room, to meditate upon the 
scene he has just witnessed, perhaps even 
to worship. 

The rich young man who went away 
sorrowful on being told by Jesus to get 
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rid’ofjhis possessions, and the young man 
who, on the night of the Betrayal in the 
Garden, fled, leaving his robe behind 
him, are made to be one and the same 
person in Mirdé’s remarkably developed 
third sketch. The young man is Elifeleth, 
first born of Elisama, a wealthy and 
prominent member of the Sanhedrin. 
Elifeleth has all that any young man’s 
heart can desire. But one day he meets the 
Rabbi Jesus and talks with him, and 
thereafter, a strange sadness takes pos- 
session of him. His family are unable to 
understand this change and the boy offers 
no explanation. After consulting many 
doctors, Elisama at last learns from a 
former demoniac, healed by the Rabbi 
Jesus, of an afternoon when the Great 
Teacher had gathered some young people 
about him, and Elisama’s son among 
them. When Elisama hears from the lips 
of the demoniac the advice which Jesus 
had given his son, he trembles with pain 
and anger and cries: “| Maldito el que 
embauca y seduce los corazones! (p. 57).” 

Days pass and Elisama sits in the 
Judgment Council which makes the final 
plans to arrest the Rabbi. The day fol- 
lowing this meeting finds Elifeleth com- 
pletely changed. He is himself once again, 
joyous, happy, and his family are afraid 
to ask the reason for the miracle. Evening 
comes and Elisama and his wife accom- 
pany their son to his room and wait until 
they see him safely retired. Then they 
withdraw. But Elifeleth does not sleep. 
His mind is filled with thoughts of the 
Rabbi. And now this night he determines 
to renounce all his material possessions 
and become one of the Rabbi’s intimate 
associates. Already, as he thinks of it, he 
anticipates the recompense that will be 
his. He will always be at the Master’s 
right hand, preferred even to John. In the 
daytime, as they pass through the streets, 
all Jerusalem will point him out as Eli- 
feleth, first born of Elisama, the Rabbi’s 
favorite. As he sees at last all the city, all 
Judea, even Rome, bowing at the Rabbi’s 
feet and he himself as one of the Rabbi’s 


disciples, he is overcome by the thought 
and rushes out into the night to find the 
Master and prostrate himself at his feet. 
He goes toward the Garden where he 
knows the Master is accustomed to be. 
Among the trees he sees the figure of the 
Rabbi with three of his disciples. They 
make their way to a grotto where the 
Rabbi enters and the three disciples 
recline outside. Twice, Elifeleth, with 
mingled fright, excitement, and weariness, 
yearns to approach the Rabbi and offer 
himself. At that moment, the red, smoking 
flame of torches appears in the darkness, 
The word “Rabbi!” rings out, and the 
garden resounds with the cracking of 
branches and the crushing of underbrush. 
The form of the Rabbi comes into view 
and calls the sleeping disciples. Then 
figures of men appear amid the light of 
sputtering torches. Elifeleth withdraws, 
terrified. He sees the Rabbi clearly now, 
his face “Iivido de antorchas y de luna, 
retorciéndose entre manos crispadas (p. 
69).” All about are fleeing figures, and 
the Rabbi turns to look at them. Just 
then, while Elifeleth watches, fingers 
clutch at his robe and he cries out. The 
Rabbi turns and sees and casts at him a 
penetrating look of sorrow. Elifeleth be- 
comes more frightened, his white mantle 
is loosened, and he flees naked, flees al- 
most unconsciously into the arms of his 
father’s servants who have come in his 
search. 

The family gather about him as he 
lies on his couch. Elifeleth trembles and 
says between sobs: “jMe ha mirado, me 
ha mirado como en Jericé! jCerrad la 
ventana, que se esté parando la luna y 
también me mira!’’ At that moment, the 
Sanhedrin guards summon Elisama to a 
Council of Judgment against the Rabbi. 
But Elifeleth takes refuge on the breast 
of his father and graons: “| No me dejéis, 
para que él no me vea; no me dejéis, 
porque yo quiero ser dichoso, y el Rabbi, 
el RAbbi me miraba como si no pudiera 
serlo nunca! (p. 70).” 


The preceding synopses, sketchy as 
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they are, will serve to give an idea of 
what the Figuras are like. Each is com- 
plete in itself. Each develops one par- 
ticular incident of Christ’s Passion ex- 
periences and usually centers the action 
around one person. For the most part, 
they begin at a point remote from the 
main incident to be treated. For example 
in Kaifds, the fourth sketch, the reader 
is not taken at once from the Garden to 
Caiaphas’ Hall. Instead there is an in- 
troductory scene, the arrival of Jesus in 
Jerusalem for the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles. The rites and ceremonies con- 
nected with this feast Miré describes in 
detail. It may be recalled that for a time 
Miré was associated with a publishing 
house in Barcelona where he assisted in 
the preparation of a religious encyclo- 
pedia. The research in which he engaged 
there must have given him the detailed 
knowledge of the Hebrew religion and 
customs that is so evident in the Figuras. 
Amid the pomp and splendor of the sacred 
rituals presides the figure of the High 
Priest, described by Miré as “‘de rebultada 
cerviz y le pesaba muellemente la sangre. 
Brill4bale la grosura del rostro, y sus 
pies mollares y desnudas dejaban hume- 
dad en las losas como si se le derritiese la 
corpulencia (p. 74).” In contrast to him 
is Annas, his father-in-law, subtle, ele- 
gant, cultured. Lying on his couch of silks 
and rich draperies, he wearily receives the 
praise and congratulations of the principal 
men of Israel because of his leadership in 
the conviction of the Rabbi Jesus. When 
they have gone, he orders that the thumbs 
of the officer who struck Jesus during the 
trial be cut off. 

Space does not allow even a cursory 
treatment of all the many characters of 
the Figuras. The following should be 
mentioned because they are major figures 
of the remaining sketches. There is Barab- 
bas, the murderer, carrying away with 
him into freedom the eyes of the Rabbi 
Jesus as they looked upon him in Pilate’s 
Hall, compelling him at last to surrender 
himself to the avenging son of the man he 


had slain; cowardly Herod Antipas, 
“grueso y agotado, codiciador de em- 
presas y placeres que no resistia (p. 139),”’ 
and beautiful and ambitious Herodias, 
whose “‘movimeintos mas breves y sutiles 
... imprimfan en el aire como unas ondas 
de la belleza suya (p. 137)”; Pilate, 
against an elaborate background of 
Oriental and Roman imagery, powerful 
and commanding at first, weak and vacil- 
lating at the last; Simon of Cyrene, who, 
involuntarily compelled by the look of the 


‘one whose cross he carried to turn and 


gaze upon him, saw a pain-racked face 
whose mouth, bloodstained and drawn, 
smiled at him. That night his sons bathed 
the neck of their father and looked for 
the splinter of which he complained. 
When they found it and took it out, it was 
no larger than a head of barley. They 
gave it to Simon and he wept as he looked 
upon it. 

In the coolness of his garden Joseph of 
Arimathea bends over his rose bushes and 
inhales their fragrance. He is a figure rest- 
ful to look upon, all calm and placidness 
of spirit. At this moment Nicodemus 
rushes in excitedly. He has just heard of 
the final condemnation of Jesus. He is 
for us an interesting character. We are 
told of the immense wealth of which he 
himself does not hesitate to boast. He 
feels omnipotent in the face of any exi- 
gency because he can buy all of Jeru- 
salem, all of Galilee. Fiercely he declares 
to Joseph his intention of buying cohorts, 
lands, everything needed to save the 
Rabbi and give him prominence, and he 
rushes out to fulfill his plans. Joseph looks 
after him calmly, coolly. Hours pass. 
The scene is the same, and Nicodemus 
enters once again the house of Joseph of 
Arimathea. He enters sobbing, cursing 
himself. ‘i; Yo he sido mds ruin que todos, 
mas que el de Kerioth, m&s que el Ponti- 
fice! |E] RA&bbi cuelga de una cruz! ... 
1Yo puedo comprar toda Jerusalén ... y 
el R&bbi, el RAbbi cuelga de una cruz! 
(p. 291).” Another man is present. Joseph 
presents him as the Paterfamilias in 
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whose house the Master had last dined. 
He has brought to Joseph the cup from 
which Jesus had drunk. 

Finally, what is to be said of Miré’s de- 
lineation of the figure of Christ? First of 
all, in keeping with the action and tone 
of the whole work, it is reverent. There is 
nothing in its representation to shock or 
offend. Present are all the accepted char- 
acteristics of Jesus. Brought into relief, 
too, are qualities of which the usual con- 
ception is only vaguely aware. In the 
Christ of the Figuras, not rugged in form 
but§delicately sketched, is the complete 
and perfect fusion of every human and 
divine attribute conceived in their highest 
form: humility and greatness, patience 
and eagerness, compassion and righteous 
indignation, purposeful action and mysti- 
cal inclination, supreme love fraught with 
utter self-abandonment and sacrifice. In 
one place, this figure is characterized as 
possessing “el impetu, el fervor y la luz, 
el embelesamiento, las melancdélicas pos- 
traciones del elegido (p. 13).” For the 
Christ of the Figuras walks in shadows, 


shadows which are the undercurrent of 
sorrow and foreboding running through 
the whole work. From time to time, a 
single shadow of a single object rises up 
darkly before him, and momentarily he 
wrestles with it in the deepest mental 
anguish and pain. When this is past, we 
look again upon a figure of utter peace 
and calm, soothing the troubled faces, 
quieting the anxious spirits of those about 
him. 

In the Figuras de la pasién del Sefior 
Miré has reproduced an exalted theme 
with all the light and shadow, simplicity 
and drama, intensity of emotion, and 
sacredness of character which it possesses, 
The result is a true work of literary art, 
which must be experienced first-hand to 
be appreciated. 

NOTES 
1 Figuras de la pasién del Sefior (Madrid: 
Biblioteca Nueva, 1928), p. 11. All page refer- 
ences in the article are to this edition. 
* Figures of the Passion of Our Lord. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by C. J. Hogarth (New 


York: Knopf, 1925), p. 29. 
8 Ibid., p. 38. 
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COMMON PATTERNS OF CORRESPONDENCE IN SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE 


James J. Ryan 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Students of Spanish who begin the 
study of Portuguese are always struck by 
the fact that the two languages look so 
similar on paper although they sound so 
different. As they learn Portuguese, if 
they have a reasonable amount of linguis- 
tic ability they are even more impressed. 
They begin to comprehend that even the 
words which do not look alike at first 
glance are easily recognized as cognates 
by anyone who is aware of certain pat- 
terns of correspondence between the two 
languages. 

In the November 1948 Hispania 
Nicolas Percas suggested that Portuguese 
be taught with special emphasis on these 
patterns of correspondence because most 
students who begin Portuguese have al- 
ready studied Spanish. This would cer- 
tainly speed up the process and would not, 
if properly handled, be harmful to the oc- 
casional student without a background in 
Spanish. But there is no need to confine 
the knowledge of these patterns to stu- 
dents of Portuguese. Many people who 
understand Spanish feel that they can al- 
most read Portuguese. By making them 
aware that there are similarities even 
where they see differences, their ability 
to comprehend written Portuguese will 
be greatly increased. I believe, in fact, 
that newspaper articles and simple stories 
could be understood by people who know 
Spanish even if they haven’t studied 
Portuguese. This is a benefit in itself, but 
it is also very likely that the student 
who comes so close to possessing a real 
knowledge of Portuguese will be induced 
to study the language in order to com- 
plete what he has so effortlessly begun. 

This is neither a philological study of 
the two languages nor an attempt to 


teach Portuguese in one easy lesson to 
those who know Spanish. I am merely 
concerned with presenting those patterns 
of difference in the vocabularies of the 
two languages which, when learned, can 
be utilized as patterns of similarity by 
the linguistically minded student. Obvi- 
ously cognates do not always follow the 
same semantic development, but in the 
great majority of cases they do. Thus 
recognizing the cognate of a known 
Spanish word will usually mean under- 
standing that word. 

Only the most common patterns of 
correspondence not easily apparent at 
first glance will be presented. Verb forms 
will not be included, as they are rather 
obvious in some cases and, where they 
are not, the forms must be studied. At 
that point we would be involved in a 
study of the languages, which is outside 
the scope of this article. 

Because of the tendency in Portuguese 
to combine the articles with the preposi- 
tions em (Span. en) and de, there might 
be some difficulty in recognizing them. 
The four forms of the definite article, o, 
a, os, as, combine with em to give no, 
na, nos, nas (en el, en la, en los, en las). 
The same combination with the indef- 
inite articles gives num, numa, nuns, 
numas (en un, en una, en unos, en unas). 
Both definite and indefinite articles com- 
bine with de to give do, da, dos, das (del, 
de la, de los, de las), and dum, duma, 
duns, dumas (de un, de una, de unos, de 
unas). 

A word must be said about object pro- 
nouns also. The direct object pronouns 
in Portuguese are the same as the definite 
articles. They generally come after the 
verb, in hyphenated form. Thus vejo-o 
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(lo veo) and vejo-a (la veo). When the 
direct objects are used with verbs ending 
in r, s or z the final letter of the verb is 
dropped and the articles become lo, la, 
los, las. For example, where you would 
expect dizer-o you get dizé-lo (decirlo). In 
a like manner compramo-lo (instead of 
compramos-o) corresponds to lo compra- 
mos and fd-lo (instead of faz-o) to lo hace. 

It is not necessary to list the other 
object pronouns because they are obvious. 
But the combinations of direct and in- 
direct objects could be confusing if not 
pointed out. Me combines with o to give 
mo (me lo). Likewise, ma (me la) and 
mos and mas (me los and me las). Lho, 
lha, etc. (lhe plus o, a, etc.) equal se lo, 
se la, etc; and no-lo, no-la, etc. corre- 
spond to nos lo, nos la, etc. As in Spanish 
it is not possible to determine the number 
of the third person indirect object in 
combination with the direct. Lho might 
be lhe plus o or lhes plus o. 

In turning to the actual vocabularies 
of the two languages we must note two 
basic tendencies. The characteristic diph- 
thongization of stressed e and 0, so preva- 
lent in Castilian, is not present in Portu- 
guese. Thus Latin bene and bonum yield 
bem and bom (bien and bueno). Serra 
corresponds to sierra, and escola to escuela. 
The principle is also observed in verbs: 
pode (puede) and senta-se (se stenta). 

A second basic tendency is to drop 
intervocalic | and n. Knowing this you 
can frequently arrive at a known Spanish 
word, or an approximation of one, by 
interpolating an / or n. If there is only 
one vowel you double it first and then 
interpolate, as with cor (color) and ter 
(tener). Other examples of lost / are sé 
(solo), mau (malo), doente (doliente) and 
sair (salir). Other instances of lost n are 
geral (general), miudo (menudo), 
(mano), and irméo (hermano). As can be 
seen in the last two examples, the n is 
not always entirely lost; it sometimes 
remains as a tilde, nasalizing the vowel. 

Although the pronunciation of Portu- 
guese lh is the same as that of Spanish 


ll they seldom correspond. The word 
botelha is an exception to the general rule 
that Portuguese /h corresponds to Span- 
ish 7 while Spanish Jl corresponds to 
Portuguese ch. Thus words with the 
Latin combinations li, c’l and ¢t’l have 
the sounds l/h and j in their respective 
languages: mulher (mujer), olho (ojo), 
filho (hijo), velho (viejo), and colher (coger). 
In the same manner words containing 
the Latin combinations fl, cl or pl have 
ch in Portuguese and II in Spanish: Latin 
clavem yielded chave and Ilave; flama, 
chama and llama; planum, chao and 
Uano; plenum, cheio and leno, and cla- 
mare, chamar and llamar. 

Spanish lJ was frequently derived from 
a Latin ll. In such cases it corresponds 
to the Portuguese /: cavalo (caballo), belo 
(bello), castelo (castillo), cabelos (cabellos), 
and estrela (estrella). 

Having already noted that Portuguese 
ch corresponds to Spanish j, we now 
observe that Spanish ch corresponds to 
Portuguese it in many cases: noite (noche), 
leite (leche), peito (pecho), feito (hecho), 
and oito (ocho). This correspondence 
usually occurs in words which, in Latin, 
contained the combination ct. But it 
occasionally has other sources, as in the 
case of muito and mucho, from Latin 
multum. 

The examples filho and hijo, and feito 
and hecho illustrate another distinction 
in the pattern of the two languages. In 
Portuguese the initial Latin f was pre- 
served. Old Spanish preserved it, but in 
modern Spanish it is frequently changed 
to an h. Thus we have ferro (hierro), 
formoso (hermoso), farina (harina), forno 
(horno), and fazer (hacer). 

A somewhat more sporadic develop- 
ment is the tendency of Portuguese to 
substitute r for / when / is in combination 
with another consonant. But it occurs 
frequently enough to be common: branco 
(blanco), praga (plaza), cravo (clavo), 
brando (blando), and regra (regla). 

Portuguese senhor is a clue to one of 
the more obvious patterns of corre- 
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spondence: nh corresponds to fi. Other 
examples are espanhol, banho, punho, 
tamanho and sonhar, pronounced approx- 
imately the same as their Spanish counter- 
parts. 
There are some less stable patterns in 
the sibilants, but these are usually ob- 
vious. Portuguese ¢ frequently corre- 
sponds to Spanish z; brago (brazo), and 
Portuguese z is often present where a c 
is used in Spanish; prazer (placer), fazer 
(hacer). 

Correspondence patterns are found in 
Spanish and Portuguese vowels also. In 
most cases, however, these are rather 
obvious and need not be enumerated. A 
final observation would be more appro- 
priately directed to common word end- 


ings. The Portuguese termination vel, for 
example, corresponds to the Spanish ble: 
agraddvel (agradable), possivel (posible). 
Final corresponds to cién: terminacéo 
(terminacién), atengéio (atencién). Portu- 
guese final m corresponds to Spanish final 
nm or n plus a vowel. Bem and bom are 
examples of this, as are almost all third 
person plural verbs, such as compram 
and aprendem. 

This does not complete the list of 
correspondences by any means. But 
these are the most common and the least 
obvious to those who know nothing of 
Portuguese. With these keys the written 
language of Portugal and Brazil should 
be more readily comprehensible to those 
who know Spanish. 


IF YOU PLAN TO ATTEND THE ANNUAL MEETING IN 
CHICAGO, PLEASE WRITE NOW TO MAKE YOUR HOTEL 
RESERVATIONS. SEE OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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ASPECTS OF ALFONSO REYES 


Bara 
Lynbrook, Long Island, New York 


Twenty-five years ago, more or less, 
when he was already firmly established 
as one of the greatest Hispanists of 
modern times, Pedro Henriquez Urefia 
registered a literary judgment which the 
passage of time has proven quite conclu- 
sively to be inaccurate. He wrote that 
the eminence of Alfonso Reyes as a man 
of letters was most keenly reflected in 
his poetry. This may have been true in 
1927, but surely very few people today 
would agree with this opinion, since, in 
the score of countries where the name of 
Reyes is reversed by anyone familiar with 
contemporary Spanish American letters, 
Don Alfonso is regarded as one of the 
finest essayists ever to have written in 
the Spanish language, and the most 
outstanding humanist that Mexico, or 
perhaps any other Castilian-speaking 
country, for that matter, has produced 
in this century. It is true that the tone 
and tempo of many of his shorter prose 
pieces is imbued with the same inspira- 
tion that nourished some of Spain’s finest 
lyricists, and that the color and wealth 
of Indian pageantry in his Visién de 
Andhuac is not very far removed from 
poetry itself. However, over and above 
his superior accomplishments in the field 
of poetry, Alfonso Reyes is today right- 
fully recognized as a true descendent of 
Montaigne and Bacon and those who, 
after them, enriched the world’s literature 
through their cultivation of the essay 
form. 

Although his poetic output in volume 
is insignificant when compared with his 
prose writings, Alfonso Reyes nevertheless 
has studied and evaluated this genre with 
extraordinary ability. De Poesia Hispano- 
americana, written in 1941, is a remark- 
able feat of conciseness and thoroughness 


in summing up the salient aspects of the 
modern period in Spanish American po- 
etry. Equally compact and rich in facts, 
information, and recondite details—qual- 
ities characteristic of all his critical 
studies—is his summary of pre-Colum- 
bian letters, written as an introduction 
to his Letras de la Nueva Espafa, his 
most recent work, published in 1948. Its 
section on the indigenous poetry of the 
new world is probably the finest review 
of the maya-quiché culture to have been 
condensed within the boundaries of a 
literary study. In this book, Alfonso 
Reyes, with consistently enviable clarity 
of thought and language, offers a truly 
exquisite literary panorama of Mexican 
literature in its three centuries of colo- 
nial times. 

La Experiencia Literia, published in 
Argentina in 1942, may in many respects 
be considered Reyes’ literary biography. 
In this anthology of essays, written at 
random over a period of several years, 
the author reveals more fully perhaps 
than in any other of his single volumes 
the infinite scope of his literary knowledge 
—classical, modern, and contemporary— 
of France, England, Germany, Iberia and 
Latin America, as well as the United 
States. Every one of the more than two 
hundred pages of this book contains at 
least one allusion to a foreign author; in 
some instances, there are as many as ten 
on a single page. Alfonso el Sabio shares 
honors with Mark Twain and Valery 
Larbaud in “Aduana Lingiifstica,” one 
of the most delightful essays on language 
barriers that has ever been written, and 
a truly noble defense, incidentally, of the 
language of Brazil, which to so many 
millions of hispanoparlantes is a “‘cas- 
tellano estropeado’’! Ridiculing such a nar- 
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row-minded attitude, Don Alfonso says: 
“lengua cien veces ilustre la portuguesa. 
Ilustre por ser la expresién de una grande 
epopeya histérica que dejé sus huellas 
en todo el mundo conocido, y todavia 
supo abrir al esfuerzo humano nuevos 
caminos. Navegacién y descubrimiento, 
civilizacién y conquista: tales las proezas 
del pecho siempre invicto lusitano.... 
Lengua también ilustre por sus tesoros 
literarios, madruga a descubrir las formas 
de la lirica independiente cuando todavia 
no podia atreverse con ellas nuestro 
castellano central. El mismo rey don 
Alfonso el Sabio, que da su unidad a la 
prosa castellana, tiene que pasarse a la 
otra lengua vecina ... cuando se ensaya 
en los metros liricos para cantar los loores 
de Santa Maria.” In short, as far as 
Reyes is concerned, “el que ama de veras 
la lengua castellana tiene que amar a la 
vez la lengua portuguesa.” 

From Aristotle to Zola, from Chaucer 
to Chaplin, the literary experience of 
Reyes is so broad that it defies comparison 
with the personal culture of any living 
writer. Undoubtedly, a great many of 
these allusions are meaningless to all but 
the best informed in international litera- 
ture, ancient and modern; and since 
Alfonso Reyes almost never resorts to 
explanatory footnotes or biographical 
glossaries, a large portion of his writings 
cannot be fully appreciated by most 
people until they are made available in 
annotated editions. And what a great 
adventure awaits editors and scholars 
who will one of these days assume the 
labor of compiling the encylcopedia of 
proper names and titles in the obras 
completas of this formidable humanist 
and scholar, the most universal figure 
produced by Mexico or any other Latin 
American nation in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Although Reyes has been translated 
into more foreign tongues than any other 
contemporary Mexican writer, according 
to one eminent literary historian of 
Mexico, very little of his creative versa- 


tility has ever been revealed to English- 
language readers. In fact, the first volume 
of his writings was published here less 
than a year ago, when ten of his essays 
were translated under the title of Position 
of America. Unfortunately, although the 
translation was made by Harriet de Onis, 
who has dedicated herself, more than any 
other North American, to eliminating the 
language barrier between the literary 
cultures of the two Americas, the choice 
of essays in this collection will not bring 
Reyes closer to many estadounidenses. 
More human, less abstruse pieces would 
have been more appropriate for this de- 
but; for, although Reyes has demon- 
strated his excellence in the philosophical 
interpretation of history, this particular 
facet of his many-sided genius is not the 
most representative of his combined 
originality and universality, qualities that 
should be present in any article—material 
or intellectual—that is to be successfully 
exported. More representative of Reyes 
than the essay ‘“Posicién de América,” 
chosen for the title of the English trans- 
lation, would have been one like “‘Discurso 
por la Lengua,” also in the collection 
Tentativas y Orientaciones. Certainly, 
“Pasado Inmediato,” known to everyone 
south of the United States who has had 
the slightest contact with Reyes’ work, 
should have been included in the English 
volume. 

Notwithstanding these personal opin- 
ions which, after all, transgress on the 
area of de gustibus, Position of America 
contains the finest essay that has so far 
been written about Alfonso Reyes. Done 
by Federico de Onis, an intellectual inti- 
mate and personal friend of the Mexican 
during the latter’s first sojourn in Spain 
in the years preceding the first World 
War, and a very close friend since that 
time, it is an almost perfect word portrait 
of Don Alfonso, the gentleman and 
scholar. The opinion of many who have 
followed Reyes’ development ever since 
the publication of his first book in 1911, 
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would concur with that of de Onis when 
he writes that ‘after forty years of con- 
stant and copious literary activity, Reyes 
stands as the most universal of writers 
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in the Spanish language, perhaps as the 
most achieved example in any literature 
of the international citizen of the world 
of classic and modern letters.”’ 


A VENTURE IN SPANISH CONVERSATION 


Evetyn Crapy ADAMS 
Louisville, Kentucky 


The impetus given to the speaking of foreign 
languages during World War II prompted the 
branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women in Louisville to organize pop- 
ular Spanish conversation groups. The pio- 
neering venture is now in its tenth year. 

The weekly meeting of each group is under 
the direction of a native teacher whose re- 
muneration, the only expense involved, is met 
by students’ fees prorated so that each one 
enrolled in a group of about ten pays only a 
nominal sum. 

The most difficult problem has been the 
development of a technique that adequately 
emphasizes both the speaking and the listen- 
ing phases of conversation. A solution has been 
partially achieved by (1) the close correlation 
of oral reading, speaking, and listening, (2) 
the use and repetition of words of high fre- 
quency and of broad common usage, (3) the 
sustained interest and efforts of the students, 
and (4) a friendly classroom environment. 
Teachers and students alike have united in 
discouraging the academically acquired habit 
of silent reading and translation. Grammar 
reviews have not been often required for ad- 
vanced groups. 

The problem of finding suitable textbooks 
has been solved only after long and patient 
search and trial. Since the selection of Invita- 
tion to Spanish, by Margarita and Ezequfas 
Madrigal, for beginners, and Active Spanish, 


by J. H. Arjona, for advanced groups, the 
oral-aural method has functioned more effec- 
tively, the classroom procedure has been more 
orthodox, and the objectives of the project 
are being more fully realized. Another feature 
conducive to success is the present privilege of 
meeting in a pleasant well-equipped classroom 
on the downtown campus of the University of 
Louisville. 

The teachers, representing ten Spanish- 
speaking countries, have been scholarly and 
language-conscious, and they have tried es- 
pecially to achieve the major purpose of the 
project. Approximately two hundred students 
have been enrolled. Individual aims have been 
more or less realized by those planning foreign 
travel, by teachers of Spanish desiring to im- 
prove their accent and their conversational 
ability, and by former residents of Spanish- 
speaking countries wishing to retain and de- 
velop further their conversational skill. Any 
number of students have learned to speak the 
language with comparative ease and accept- 
able speed. 

The project, designed to give adults an 
opportunity to learn to speak Spanish under 
the guidance of a native teacher and at small 
expense, is succeeding. But a true pioneering 
spirit prevails and the attainment of greater 
efficiency in organization and method remains 
a constant goal. 
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EXPRESSION INITIATIVE 


Dittwyn F. Rarcuirr 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


We live in a world of interrogation and 
questionnaires. Someone is always sampling 
our opinion with regard to cigarettes, politics, 
soapflakes, or radio programs. Though most 
questioners seek only answers, a purposeful 
minority is trying to control and monopolize 
the raising of questions. Perhaps we should all 
formulate our own questions and then en- 
deavor to work out the answers. 

In our language classes it is possible also 
that we teachers monopolize the asking of 
questions in Spanish. Some of us forget that 
the student might like to interrogate teacher 
for a change. The student inquisitor seems to 
enjoy having the initiative and, furthermore, 
while he is asking the questions, he always 
has on his mind something that he wants to 
say in Spanish. Then, having asked his ques- 
tion, the nervous tension is past and he can 
listen closely to the instructor’s answer, which 
may be brief or extensive. On the other hand, 
when the teacher asks the questions, even if he 
follows an assigned cuestionario, many stud- 
ents merely hope the lightning won’t strike 
them this time, and if it does, they reveal a 
mind which is at that moment a vacuum of 
boredom or panic. 

No teacher can doubt the occasional useful- 
ness of the conventional questionnaire based 
upon a few pages of Spanish text. Certain 
disadvantages are, however, inherent in this 
type of exercise. First, the instructor is often 
forced or encouraged to talk too much. Even 
assuming that the student has prepared the 
assignment carefully, the time will at best be 
divided so that forty percent is given over to 
the teacher’s questions, with only sixty per- 
cent left for the answers of from twenty to 
forty students. Often, however, the instructor 
will be forced to contrive three or four ques- 
tions in order to extract one unsatisfactory or 
partial reply. Perhaps the questionnaire is 
most useful when it provides the student with 
examples of question structure and interroga- 
tive word order which he can imitate in pre- 
paring questions of his own based upon the 
same Spanish text. 

It is important, however, that every student 
questioner should learn to “roll his own.” 


Let him understand that every declarative 
sentence in the text can be converted into a 
query and that, usually, several more ques- 
tions can be based upon the same statement. 
Even in the case of the inevitable Juan quiere 
a Maria, the questions may proceed from the 
obvious :Quién quiere a Marta? and 2A quién 
quiere Juan? to that more subtle inquiry, 
qué la quiere? 

General patterns of questioning can be set 
up to make prompting unnecessary and save 
class time. For example, there is the “usted?—yo 
question—answer” pattern for students who 
have difficulty in conversational gear shifting 
from third to first person verbs:— La 6 
usted ayer?—No, sefior; no la vi. When it is 
necessary to demonstrate and drill on the 
primary meanings or the idiomatic uses of 
some verb in its several tenses, the instructor 
becomes an MC who calls the names of the 
tenses from presente de indicativo to imperfecto 
de subjuntivo while pairs of students proceed 
from a simple— ,Tiene usted las naranjas, 
sefior? —No, sefior; no las tengo ahora, all the 
way through such subtleties as:—:Quieren que 
las tenga Vd.?—No, seftor; no quieren que yo las 
tenga, and even:—Si yo tuviese que hacerlo, 
eme ayudaria Vd.?—St, sefior; si usted tuviera 
que hacerlo, yo le ayudarta. In such “con- 
trolled conversations,” negative replies are 
usually preferred in order to make the correct 
placing of the adverb no a matter of habit. 

Through such means as these, the student 
is enabled to acquire systematically a correct 
and idiomatic use of Spanish verbs and pro- 
nouns. Expression initiative is indispensable— 
“Keep ‘em talking under their own power!” 
The instructor is both a master of ceremonies 
and a loudspeaker. In the latter capacity, he 
repeats the students’ questions and answers in 
order to center the attention of the class and 
also to correct immediately any errors of pro- 
nunciation or construction. 

When more advanced students are to use a 
short story or a chapter from a novel as a basis 
of discussion, a systematic approach often 
enables the teacher to act as a conductor in- 
stead of as a driver. After comprehension has 
been established, answers to the cuestionario 
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and the tema for English-to-Spanish transla- 
tion may be written out if desired. Then the 
student comes to class prepared to give in 
Spanish the place and time setting, identify 
the characters, and summarize the action or 
“tell how it comes out.” In doing this, he 
answers the questions: :Dénde? zen qué época? 
ecudndo? zquiénes? es decir zcémo se llama cada 
personaje? zcémo es? y hizo? zqué pasé? 
The student comes to class prepared to ask 
the teacher three or four questions in Spanish 
about the story. He is also ready to make 
several statements concerning individual 
events in the narrative. The instructor may 
then conduct group narration by the class. 
Each student bases his contribution upon the 
statements which he has prepared. The teacher 
may ask such questions as: “Y luego, zqué 


pasé? cqué ocurrié?” or “Pero equé acontecié 
antes de aquello?” in order to keep chronology 
straight or to prevent omission of incidents 
essential to the narrative. This sort of group 
narration invites the participation of all mem- 
bers of the class. 

Finally, there is expression initiative in writ- 
ing, in free composition. Students may be 
asked to rewrite the story from a different 
point of view. If the author told the tale from 
the point of view of the hero, the student will 
be asked to retell it as it must have seemed to 
the heroine—or to the villain. To the student, 
his own retelling is often more interesting than 
the original story. Besides, if the student’s 
version is written with care, it will add a satis- 
fying touch of literacy to his oral-aural pro- 
ficiency! 


ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE: SKILL OR SUBJECT? 


Rosert L. Pouirzer 
University of Washington, Seattle 


As teachers of elementary languages in 
colleges and universities, we are all aware that 
the elementary language courses are somehow 
different from the other courses in the college 
curriculum. Just what is it that makes for this 
difference? I feel that it can be explained by 
circumstances regarding the three factors in- 
volved in the elementary language course: 
the subject, the student, and the college 
teachers. These circumstances do not apply in 
all situations with equal emphasis, but they 
seem nevertheless to be generally applicable 
in the majority of colleges. 

(1) In the elementary language course the 
student does not gain access to a new field of 
knowledge that is on the same level as, let us 
say, philosophy, chemistry, or economics. He 
rather gets acquainted with a skill in which, 
even if he is quite successful, he will be in- 
finitely less proficient than a native speaker. 
Since elementary language teaches a skill, 
its inclusion in the curriculum must be de- 
fended in terms of its ultimate usefulness. This, 
we must insist, is not the case with most other 
college subjects, which are accepted in the 
curriculum simply because they are considered 
part of general knowledge. Thus the average 
liberal arts student will be required to take 


two social sciences and two physical or natural 
sciences, while nobody will be likely to ask the 
question of what practical use chemistry, for 
example, will be for a music teacher. 

(2) The student knows that the elementary 
language course teaches a skill and not a sub- 
ject, and he inevitably asks himself the ques- 
tion concerning the use to which he may be 
able to put that skill. As long as the student 
can find a satisfactory answer to this question, 
or as long as we, as language teachers, can sup- 
ply an adequate answer, the situation is fairly 
satisfactory. The use to which the student will 
put the knowledge gained in the elementary 
language course will of course vary from indi- 
vidual to individual. Some will want to do 
business in South America, others will want to 
travel in Europe, and there will also be some 
who have a desire to read the literature in the 
original tongue, or even become language 
teachers, not to mention those who are inter- 
ested only in learning enough about the accent 
for singing purposes, and those who wish to 
acquire a reading knowledge for scientific 
purposes. The reasons why college students 
should study languages are many indeed, but 
they do not apply clearly to the majority of 
students who are at present enrolled in elemen- 
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tary language courses in the average liberal 
arts college. This results in a lamentable dis- 
interest on the part of many students. 

(3) The college teachers of the first and sec- 
ond year language courses are for the most 
part specialists in literature or sometimes 
specialists in linguistics. In the elementary 
language course they teach neither literature 
nor linguistics. As a result the subject mat- 
ter of the elementary language course is dis- 
sociated from the specialty and research in- 
terest of the teacher to a far greater degree 
than would be the case in the elementary 
course of any other college department. This 
situation reflects inevitably on the quality of 
the teaching, for even teachers who sincerely 
try to do their utmost for their elementary 
language classes can hardly be at their best 
when they feel subconsciously that the time 
spent in preparation of the elementary courses 
is hampering them in the pursuit of their re- 
search interests. 

The situation described in the three para- 
graphs preceding is one that I feel most 
language teachers are aware of. But efforts 
to remedy this situation have usually attacked 
points (2) and (3). In order to create greater 
student interest, language teachers have con- 
tinuously emphasized the various uses to 
which the skill of language may be put, and in 
order to obtain more students in courses in 
which the subject matter, language and liter- 
ature, is presented, language teachers have 
always tried to recruit more students for their 
advanced courses. Another way in which the 
desire to communicate the field of research to 
a larger number of students made itself felt 
was the institution of literature courses in 
translation. 

We should not forget that at present the 
first and second year college language courses 
differ from high-school language courses only 
in quantity, not quality, a fact generally ac- 
cepted and officially recognized in terms of 
credit equivalents. We should further remem- 
ber that the overwhelming majority of our 
first and second year students will never go on 
to take more advanced work (indeed, many of 
our college language majors have had their 
two or three years of elementary preparation 
in the high school!), and therefore the first 
and second year language courses arranged as 
preparation for advanced work and study of 
literature are being planned for a false purpose. 

If we want to reach a larger public with the 


fields of our knowledge, the ideal time and 
place is in the first and second year language 
courses, which are the backbone of the lan- 
guage department. The overwhelming major- 
ity of our enrollment is found in these two 
courses. So let us infuse our subject matter in- 
to these courses and make real subject-matter 
college courses out of them. The point I am try- 
ing to make here is precisely that a real im- 
provement of the situation must come from 
a change in the premise stated in paragraph 
(1). There we have stated that elementary lan- 
guage is a skill. Let us change that. Let us 
make a subject out of the elementary language 
course. 

The transition from skill to subject can be 
accomplished in the following manner: The 
first year course can be made to include the 
elements of linguistic science,’ while the sec- 
ond year course can be integrated with a 
presentation of some outlines of literary his- 
tory. Linguistics has had a great impact on 
elementary language teaching, but the subject 
of linguistics itself has not been made to reach 
the elementary language students. The method- 
ologies that were evolved under the influence 
of linguistic scientists have been utilized with 
varying degrees of success at a number of 
colleges and universities. But generally, at 
least, students were not told why these meth- 
odologies were being used. I am convinced 
that it would improve student attitude and 
interest tremendously if they were made aware 
of the reasons underlying the linguistic meth- 
ods and if the elementary language course 
would familiarize them with the basic con- 
cepts of linguistic analysis, such as phoneme, 
allophone, or morpheme. These concepts could 
be successfully utilized in the presentation of 
the foreign language, and they could improve 
teaching methodology, but what is more im- 
portant for the present discussion, their use 
would make the student realize that in learn- 
ing a foreign language he is not only acquiring 
a skill, but also getting acquainted with the 
subject of linguistic science. Furthermore the 
elementary language course would be an ideal 
place to introduce some of the basic concepts 
of historical linguistics as well. Thus it would 
be easy to point out to the learner of any 
Romance language the relation between the 
various Indo-European languages, and in 
connection with this, the general principles of 
sound shifts and the more obvious sound cor- 
respondences between English and the lan- 
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guage he is studying, or other linguistic 
changes. 


As far as the second year language course is 
concerned, it would certainly be possible to 
choose our reading material in such a way as 
to make it demonstrative of either historical 
sequence or literary movements. It is under- 
stood that some material, especially literary 
material from the Middle Ages or even the 
Renaissance, would be less suitable for presen- 
tation in a second year course, and that gener- 
ally speaking, some material of considerable 
difficulty would nevertheless have to be in- 
cluded. But if the material should be too 
difficult, one could merely present somewhat 
less of it and explain it in greater detail. The 
reading, however, should be accompanied not 
only by grammatical exercises, but also by 
general lectures on literary periods or move- 
ments, so that the student could feel that the 
reading material is presented for a definite 
purpose and is meant to convey subject matter 
information rather than merely additional 
practice in the skill of reading or a grammar 
review. 

An objection that some readers will un- 
doubtedly raise is that all the linguistic and 
literary material could not possibly be in- 
cluded within the first two years, but that we 
can hope to teach the skills with some measure 
of success. Actually I do not think that I am 
advocating anything revolutionary or some- 
thing that in terms of credit hours can not be 
accomplished. For the two year sequence of a 
language subject matter course that I am ad- 
vocating here, I should ask for approximately 
ten credit hours for the elementary course 
(5 sessions per week), and eight credit hours 
(4 sessions per week) for the second year course. 
Of these eighteen hours not more than two or 
three would have to be devoted to the presen- 
tation of linguistic science and literary back- 
ground material. Actually the amount of time 


devoted to the first two years of elementary 
language in many institutions, especially now 
that the first year course has quite generally 
been somewhat intensified, would be sufficient, 
I feel that to sacrifice half an hour to an hour 
a week to the presentation of linguistic mate- 
rial would, especially in an intensive course, 
pay dividends in terms of student interest 
and attitude rather than detract from the 
intensive nature of the course. As far as the 
literary lecture in the second year is concerned, 
an eight-hour course would include it as an 
addition to the six-hour course which many 
institutions now devote to the second year. 

I realize that carrying out such a program 
as I have outlined would involve certain diffi- 
culties, but I feel sure that they would con- 
cern the details rather than the principle. 
Certainly any language department could sup- 
ply teachers with literary interest for the sec- 
ond-year course, but there is a distinct possi- 
bility that some institutions might be lacking 
a staff member with linguistic interests. How- 
ever, I feel that the advantages of such a pro- 
gram outweigh such minor obstacles as would 
have to be surmounted. These advantages, to 
summarize the main points of this argument, 
are the dignifying of the elementary language 
course with subject matter, the greater diffu- 
sion of our subject matter to a larger public, 
the stimulation of student interest, and the op- 
portunity for the elementary language teacher 
to present subject matter closer to his field of 
special interest. 


NOTE 


1 T have made this same point in greater detail 
elsewhere: “‘Linguistics and the Elementary 
Language Course,’”” MLJ, April, 1951, and 
“A New Look at Applied Linguistics,” in 
A New Look at the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages and Cultures (Report of the First Pacific 
Northwest Conferenceof Foreign Language T each- 
ers), University of Washington, 1950, pp. 66-70. 


A RHYMTHIC PRESENTATION OF SPANISH OBJECT PRONOUNS 


Do.tores Brown 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


One appeal to the human senses too often 
overlooked in foreign language teaching is the 
appeal to one’s sense of rhythm. The reaction 


which we humans have to definite, pronounced 
rhythmic patterns can be noticed all through 
our development. The baby’s deliberate patty- 
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cake, the sing-song nursery rhymes, the ele- 
mentary rhythm band are all obvious examples 
of the child’s natural response to recurring 
stress and lack of stress. Even without formal 
musical training an adult will respond overtly 
to the heavy beat of the drum in a marching 
band or to the sweeping three/four tempo of 
a waltz. Much of the captivating quality of 
poetry lies in the skillful use of accented and 
unaccented syllables. Indeed, the response 
that we make to rhythmic patterns is one that 
can be utilized to great advantage in language 
teaching. 

I have tried a rhythmic treatment of the 
troublesome object pronouns in Spanish—the 
direct, indirect, and reflexive pronouns. After 
I have pointed out examples of them in the 
reading material and explained the function, 
position in relation to the verb, and possible 
translations of the forms, I write the pronouns 
on the board, usually the singular forms in one 
vertical column with the corresponding plurals 
opposite them. Then I pronounce the forms 
in the following rhythmical pattern: 


The class repeats them after me in the same 
tempo, first looking at the board, then glanc- 
ing away. Much drill is given to the pronouns 


in class. The students are urged to memorize 
the forms in the way suggested. 

I present indirect objects in a similar fash- 
ion, the explanation preceding the writing of 
the forms on the board and the oral partici- 
pation by the class. 


Indirect: 2/4 J 3 ) 

me te le |nos os les 

The same tempo is used for reflexive pro- 
nouns. 


Reflexive: 2/4 4 


Of course I avoid calling the students’ at- 
tention to the fact that the presentation is a 
rhymthic one and one that can be analyzed 
into eighth and quarter notes. As in most suc- 
cessful presentations in teaching, the technique 
should be subtle, not conscious, and part of 
the learning process, not the whole. 

The results have been successful enough to 
encourage me to look for other ways to make 
use of rhythm in language teaching and learn- 
ing—in vocabulary, verb forms, and pronunci- 
ation. Here, it seems to me, is a real oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on one human sense that 
can reduce the obstacles and increase the in- 
terest in the study of a foreign language. 


RELATING SPANISH TO CURRENT EVENTS IN THE FAR EAST 


Tue TRADITIONAL PosITION OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Rosert L. ANDERSON 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 


Spanish-language teachers who are trying to 
increase class interest by relating the language 
to current affairs could enliven some class 
period by pointing out the current significance 
of Spanish colonization of the Philippine Is- 
lands. The students may already visualize our 
island defense chain—Japan, Okinawa, the 
Philippines, and other islands—and its im- 
portance as a barrier for democratic Western 
civilization against Communist advance in the 
Far East. But they probably have never 
realized that one influence toward the Fili- 
pinos’ cooperation in democracy’s defense is 


the Philippine’s deep-rooted tradition as a part 
of Western civilization, a tradition which has 
its oldest roots in centuries of Spanish civiliza- 
tion and language. 

Spain’s religion, her speech, and her cus- 
toms were the dominant civilized cultural ele- 
ment among the Filipinos from the first per- 
manent settlement in 1565 to the overthrow of 
Spanish authority in 1898 by United States 
troops and the Filipino insurgent, Aguinaldo. 
Unlike many Asiatic colonials, the islanders 
had no highly-developed oriental civilization 
to which they might cling. Christianity was 
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accepted almost everywhere. The important 
transactions of government, trade, higher edu- 
cation, and culture were carried on in Castil- 
ian, which was in common use among the 
upper class Filipinos, who enjoyed all the edu- 
cation and position. Through Castilian they 
kept in touch with the world. Dr. José Rizal, 
the intellectual founder of the liberation move- 
ment, wrote his well-known novels, Nole Mi 
Tangere and El Filibusterismo, in Spanish. By 
his time, in the late nineteenth century, lit- 
erate Filipinos enjoyed a background of three 
centuries of membership in Western civiliza- 
tion. 

In the last months of 1945, when many of 
us among the U. 8S. wartime military personnel 
were still in Manila, the Spanish influence 
among middle-aged members of the important 
island families was still strong. They were 
usually tri-lingual, equally fluent in English, 
Spanish, and their own regional Filipino dia- 
lect. Leaders of government and society used 
Spanish frequently, and a few of them ex- 
clusively, they taught it to their children, they 
held sessions of the national senate in Spanish, 
they liked to discuss the masterpieces of Blasco 
Ibdfiez and Pérez Galdés, and they sustained 
a small Spanish daily newspaper. Some took 
an interest in Spain itself and in Spain’s ven- 
erable learned societies. Despite ‘Americaniza- 
tion,’ these people did not seem ready to dis- 
card Spanish culture entirely. 

For the teacher who wishes to brighten a 
class period by recalling the current impor- 
tance of Spain’s old dominion in power and 
prose, the easiest introduction to the topic of 
the distant Philippines can be made during a 
reference to Spain’s colony in Mexico. The re- 
mote islands communicated and traded with 
Spain through the Mexican port of Acapulco. 
As you sit on a hotel porch there, above the 
rolling Pacific breakers, and watch the 


launches of leisurely tourists return from deep- 
sea fishing, you imagine how different was the 
Manila galleon that sailed wearily into Aca- 


pulco’s bay. The gaunt survivors of its scurvy. 
ridden crew brought a cargo of precious ori- 
ental goods and, along with silks and ex- 
quisite wares, official dispatches from the 
Captain-General of the Philippines. These 
messages the ship commander sent to the 
viceroy at Mexico City, for the Philippines 
were an administrative part of the Mexican 
colony. 

Occasionally this news from colonial Manila 
had a familiar theme—Philippine apprehen- 
sion of the Chinese. Students will be interested 
to know that long before our day this outpost 
of Western culture was uncomfortably aware 
of the vast shadow of populous China. Hardly 
had brave Miguel Lépez de Legazpi founded 
Manila when it was attacked by Limahong, a 
sixteenth-century Chinese pirate. About a cen- 
tury later the colony was thrown into panic, 
anticipating an invasion by Koxinga, a Chi- 
nese adventurer who had just ousted the Dutch 
from Formosa. On this and other occasions 
there was severe fighting between the Spanish 
and Filipinos on the one side and the local 
Chinese on the other. The colonial government 
and people sought to discourage the Chinese 
immigrants whenever their numbers seemed to 
grow alarmingly. Quite recently, even im- 
mediately after China’s great service opposing 
the common foe, imperial Japan, Filipino 
feeling against the large group of local Chinese 
was evident, largely on account of the latter’s 
business success. Today the Philippine re- 
public grows uneasy about contacts between 
Communist China and the peasant rebels 
fighting the Philippine government. Condi- 
tions in the islands are reported to be dis- 
turbed and the influence of poverty may be 
stronger than the influence of culture. How- 
ever, during the present difficult period in the 
Far East the democratic world is fortunate 
that the Philippines are at least favorably in- 
fluenced by a long tradition of participation 
in Western civilization. 
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PROGRAM OF THE 1951 ANNUAL MEETING 


NORTHWESTERN UNrversity, Campus, DECEMBER 26-27 


Thorne Hall, Corner of Lake Shore Drive and Superior 
General Program Chairman: Harvey L. Johnson, Indiana University 


Wednesday, December 26 


8:30-10:00. Registration. Lobby of Thorne Hall. 
Executive Council Meeting. Annex to Social Room, Thorne Hall. 

10:00-12:00. High-School Session. Chairman: Edna E. Babcock, Seattle Public 
Schools. Theme: Audio-Visual Aids in Language Teaching. ‘“‘The Role of Films in 
Teaching Spanish,” Phares R. Hershey, President, Chicago Film Society. ‘‘Lingua- 
strips: An Aid in Teaching Modern Languages,” José SAnchez, University of Illinois. 
“The Language Laboratory: Tool or Toy?” Jean P. Keller, University of Washington. 
“Some Misnomers in Spanish Teaching,’ Mary Weld Coates, Lakewood (Ohio) 
High School. 

12:15-1:45. Sigma Delta Pi Luncheon. Faculty Dining Room of Abbott Hall, 
710 Lake Shore Drive, opposite Thorne Hall. $1.85. 

2:00-4:00. Language Session. Chairman: Dwight L. Bolinger, University of South- 
ern California. “Spanish Loan Words in American Indian Languages,” L. B. Kiddle, 
University of Michigan. “Spanish Proverb Lore,” F.C. Hayes, University of Florida. 
“Difusién del Espajiol en el Noroeste Argentino,” M. A. Morinigo, University of 
Florida. “Subject Position in Contemporary Spanish,” W. E. Bull, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

4:00-5:30. Showing of Spanish Teaching Films. 

Executive Council Meeting. 

6:30-8:00. Banquet. Presiding: Luis Leal, University of Chicago, President of the 
Chicago Chapter, AATSP. East Dining Room of Abbott Hall. $2.80. 

8:00-10:00. Fiesta. Thorne Hall Auditorium. 


Thursday, December 27 


8:00-10:00. Breakfast, with Chapter Reports. All members of the Association are 
invited. Faculty Dining Room of Abbott Hall. Cafeteria style. 

10:30-12:30. Annual Business Meeting. 

1:00-2:30. Luncheon. Presiding: Harvey L. Johnson, Indiana University. Presi- 
dential Address: Marjorie C. Johnston, U. 8. Office of Education. East Dining Room 
of Abbott Hall. $2.25. 

2:30-4:30. Literature Session. Chairman: Everett W. Hesse, University of Wis- 
consin. ‘Parallels between Spanish American and Russian Novelistic Themes,” 
George Schanzer, University of Kansas. ‘‘El gracioso de Ruiz de Alarcén y el concepto 
de la figura del donaire tradicional,” Joseph Silverman, University of California, 
Berkeley. ‘‘Nada by Carmen Laforet: a Venture in Mechanistic Dynamics,’ Sherman 
H. Eoff, Washington University, St. Louis. “The Zest for the Quest: The Essence of 
the Quijote,” Victor R. B. Oelschliger, University of Southern California. 

4:30-6:30. Executive Council Meeting. 
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ae Showing of Argentine film, Dios se lo pague. Auditorium of Thorne 
. $.75. 

Hotel Accomodations: Out-of-town AATSP members should make reservations at 
the Allerton Hotel, 701 N. Michigan, three blocks from Thorne Hall. Single rooms: 
$3.00 (washbasin), $3.50 (washbasin and toilet), $4.25 (shower), $4.50 (shower and 
tub). Double rooms with twin beds: $5.00 (washbasin), $5.50 (washbasin and toilet), 
$7.50 (shower), $8.00 (shower and tub). Triple rooms with shower: $9.00. Two-room 
suites with shower and tub, furnished with six individual beds, $2.75 a person. Mem- 
bers should write AT ONCE directly to the hotel, stating that they are AATSP mem- 
bers and reserving the accomodations desired. 


The first Spanish Section Meeting of the MLA in Detroit is Friday, December 28, 
at 2:00 p.m. 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1950-51 


ALABAMA 


Brrauincuam: Ensley H. S.: Jerry Bates, Mitzi 
Furlong, Don Kramer, Helen Rushing; West 
End H. 8.: Patsy Dickinson, Elaine Pace, 
Billie Ann Roberts 


ARKANSAS 
Hor Sprines: Senior H. S.: Roberta Hoover 
CALIFORNIA 


Beverty Hus: Beverly Hills H. S.: Sheila 
Padveen, Ingrid Johansson; GaRDENA: Gar- 
dena H. S.: Mona Bennett, Diane Damitio, 
Mary Lou Shaw; InetEwoop: Inglewood H. 
S.: Joan Wilson; Lone Beracu: Woodrow 
Wilson H.S.: Marlene Oda, Frank Goodman; 
Los AnGetes: Alerander Hamilton H. S.: 
Esther Uzel; John H. Francis Polytechnic 
H. S8.: Miyoko Nishi, Kengo Sakamoto, Bon- 
nie Wendell; OakLanp: Holy Names Central 
H.S.: Therese Ferrari; PLEASANTON: Amador 
Valley Joint Union H. S.: Janis Ader, Nadine 
Reasoner; Rosemeap: Rosemead H. S.: Larry 
Blakely, Carolyn Temple; San Jose: San Jose 
St. Coll.: Santos Alvarez, Jr.; Sanra Rosa: 
Santa Rosa Jr. Coll.: Henry Lorenzo; Sran- 
ForD: Stanford Univ.: James T. Woolf; Sunny- 
VALE: Fremont U. H. S.: Loretta Becker, Rose 
Bo, Jane Kawazoe, Marie Menacho; Tart: 
Taft Union H. S.: Betty June Hawkins; Van 
Nuys: Los Angeles Valley Jr. Coll.: Richard 
Adams, Lloyd Jones. 


COLORADO 
Gypsum: Eagle County H. S.: Robert Green 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Wasuineton: Eastern H. S.: Jean Bischof, 
Barbara Milstead, Paul Strack; Sacred Heart 


Acad.: Mary E. Kurz; Sidwell Friends School: 
Louise Meikle 


FLORIDA 


Bartow: Bartow H. S.: Syble Snell, Mary 
Frances Tucker; Cocoa: Cocoa H. S.: John W. 
Dyal, Marilyn Ingram; Dayrona Beacu: Sea- 
breeze H. S.: Elizabeth Ann Lee; Fort Laup- 
ERDALE: Ft. Lauderdale H. S.: Paul Phillips, 
Ann Riddle; JacksonvILLE: Andrew Jackson 
H.S.: James Fortenberry, June Griffith; 
BURG: Leesburg H. S.: Mary Lee Hunt, Mary 
Alice Herlong; New Smyrna Beacu: New 
Smyrna Beach H. S.: Elizabeth Ann Ferguson; 
Sr. Pererssura: St. Petersburg H. S.: Carolyn 
Carmichael, Norman Knuckey, Mitzi Poller; 
TALLAHASSEE: Leon H. S.: Anne Cawthon, 
Barbara Ann Pearl, Dorothy Stephens, Hilda 
Wagner 


GEORGIA 
SavannaH: Savannah H. S.: Marie Anderson 


ILLINOIS 


CARBONDALE: Southern Illinois Univ.: Ted 
Beardsley, Patricia Crader; Downers GROVE: 
Downers Grove H. S.: Sandra Learmanter, 
Richard Thompson; GaLespurG: Galesburg 
Senior H. S.: Cheryl Terpening; Hitisporo: 
Hillsboro Community H. S.: Laurella Des- 
boroughes, Dorothy Osborn, Beverly Sol- 
lander; Jour: Coll. of. St. Francis: Patricia 
Petersen; Marion: Marion Twp. H. S.: Carole 
Geurin; Manual Training H. S.: 
Richard Boswell, Arthur Campbell, Anna 
Elger, Nancy Flowers, Catherine Picton; 
Srreator: Streator Twp. H. S.: Melissa Ritter, 
Gene Watson 
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INDIANA 


Fort Wayne: North Side H. S.: Bette Bingley; 
Howe: Howe Military School: Carl A. Rehm; 
INDIANAPOLIS: Geo. Washington H. S.: Joan 
Duncan, Doris Stevenson, James Wyckoff; 
Shortridge H. S.: Andrew Aronfy, George 
Bangs, Janice Mackey, Judith Morrow, Co- 
lette Rynerson; Larayette: Jefferson H. S.: 
Lois Freedberg, Carol Klipinger; Terre 
Haute: Indiana St. T. Coll.: Michael D. 
Buzash 


IOWA 


Cuinton: Clinton H. S.: Larry Honeywell, 
Frances Hopkins, Juanita Nord 


LOUISIANA 


New Orueans: Eleanor McMain H. S.: Bar- 
bara E. Hecker; John McDonogh Girls H. S.: 
Lorraine Cole; Martin Behrman H. S.: June 
Hebert; Sophie B. Wright H. S.: Grace 
Williams 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Anpover: Phillips Acad: Robert F. Thomp- 
son; CamspripGe: Harvard Univ.: Alan M. 
Gordon; Hotyoxe: Holyoke H. S.: Margaret 
Sullivan; Lynn: Lynn English H. S.: Barbara 
Cremer; Newton: Lasell Jr. Coll.: Maria 
Fantacci; NortHampron: Mary Burnham 
School for Girls: Marianne Lehr; WaTERTOWN: 
Watertown Senior H. S. Doris Johnson 


MICHIGAN 


Aprian: Adrian Coll.: Barbara Walker; Dear- 
BORN: Dearborn H. S.: Lula De Hart; 
Derrorr: Mackenzie H. S.: Barbara Henshaw, 
Arlene Roose, David Wolfe; Sacinaw: Arthur 
Hill H. S.: Marilyn Schutt, Shirley Stokus 


MINNESOTA 


Duturs: Denfield H. S.: Mary R. Johnson, 
Wayne Johnson, Dale Raglen, Dale Rapp; 
Minneapouis: Acad. of the Holy Angels: Joan 
Bach, Mary Simonet; Roosevelt H. S.: Nancy 
Lee, Robert Tennison; University H. S.: Bar- 
bara Barrows 


MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry: Southeast H. S.: Charlene Puhr; 
Southwest H. S.: Gertrude Gibson, Maryolive 
Manly, Carole van Osdol; Westport H. S.: 
Lorin A. Jurvis; Spriverretp: Drury Coll.: 
Louise Logan 


NEW JERSEY 


Farr Lawn: Fair Lawn H. S.: Dianne Giaimo; 
Mapison: Madison H. S.: Elsie Nielsen; 
Paterson: Central H. S.: Doris Fairclough, 
Arthur Gilman, Bernard Nisenholtz, Joan 
Robinson; PLaInFietp: Plainfield H. S.: Bar- 
bara Hammann, Olga Taylor; Woopsury: 
Woodbury H. S.: Mary Ruth Hannold 


NEW YORK 


Bayswe: Bayside H. S.: Susan E. Franklin; 
Evelyn J. Walderman; Betimore: W. C. 
Mepham H. S.: Jean Kazanjian; Binghamton: 
Binghamton Central H. S.: Ella Pacaluyko; 
Brookiyn: Abraham Lincoln H. Zelda 
Olsoff; Berriman Jr. H. S.: Doris Fingerhub; 
Manual Training H. S.: Louis Fiorillo, Bjorg 
Jansen; Samuel J. Tilden H. S.: Norman Gins- 


‘berg, Burton Greenfield; Burrato: Bennett 


H. 8.: Gene Edward Bloch; Fosdick-Masten 
Park H. 8.: Marion E. Tench; 
HUDSON: Storm King School: Lawrence H. 
Smith; East GreensusH: Columbia H. S.: 
Sidney Waldman; Eitmuurst: Newtown H. S.: 
George Cuolahan, Elizabeth Giunta; Far 
Rockaway: Far Rockaway H. S.: Ellen Morse, 
Rosalie L. Sherman; Park: Oceanside 
H. S.: Sandra Cestari; Sewanhaka H. S.: 
Joanne Hill, Ruth Muller; Fiusuine: Flush- 
ing H. S.: Sydell Jonas; Freeport: Freeport 
H. 8.: Frank Bordell, Sheila Shean; GarpEN 
Crry: Garden City H. S.: Janet Caldwell, 
Susan Thomas; Hempsteap: Hempstead H. S.: 
Concetta Gelo; Kenmore: Kenmore Senior 
H.8.: Marilyn Hopkins; Lackawanna: Lack- 
awanna H. S.: Mary Abram, Mary Sanchez; 
Lone Istanp Crry: William Cullen Bryant 
H.8.: Paul Crown, Joanne Lochmeyer; Man- 
HASSET: Manhasset H. S.: Glorian Devereux; 
MonticetLo: Monticello H. S.: Lola Dunn, 
Ronald Kanner; Newsurcu: Newburgh Free 
Acad.: Daniel Farmer, Richard Elliott Noble; 
New York: Benjamin Franklin H. S.: Justo 
Bayron; Bronx H. 8. of Science: Donald Tep- 
per; Bryant H. S.: Blanca Cuervo, Helen 
Najim; Dewitt Clinton H. S.: Victor Fogelin, 
Harry Hess, Ira Marshall, Martin Neschis, 
Ira Sarison; George Washington H. S.: Elaine 
Johnson, Frances Marmon; Haaren H. S.: 
Anthony Bucich; Inwood Jr. H. S.: Patsy 
Cunningham; James Monroe H. S.: Ruth 
Davidowitz, Roberta Litwen; Jr. H. S. 43: 
George Morton; Jr. H. 8. 52, Roberta Meyer; 
Jr. H. 8. 78: Matthew Gise; Jr. H. 8S. 79: 
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Marvin Schrier; Jr. H. S. 164: Edward Gang; 
Macombs Jr. H. S.: Beverly Rich, Rose Vo- 
dola; Walton H. S.: Judith Kane; Washington 
Irving H. S8.: Adrienne Blair, Asia Chaparro, 
Judith Dryer, Raquel Ferndndez, Gloria Lee, 
Josephine Napoleoni, Prudence Schwabe, 
Catherine Torquati; Oyster Bay: Oyster Bay 
H.8S.: Dwight Bishop; Pough- 
keepsie H. S.: Mary Boat; Rocnester: 
Benjamin Franklin H. S.: Seymour Becker; 
Irondequoit H. S.: Phyllis Crittenden; Scue- 
necTADY: Nott Terrace H. S.: Eileen Chamber- 
lain; Syracuse: Syracuse Central H. S.: Charles 
Primerano; Troy: Troy H. S.: Barbara 
Thelen; Urica: Utica Free Acad.: Arthur Cop- 
potelli, Ana Maria Rueda; VaLtey Stream: 
Valley Stream Central H. S.: Virginia Portney; 
Warervuitet: Catholic Central H. S.: Kathryn 
Farrell; WoopMERE: Woodmere H. S.: Barbara 
H. Levine; Yonkers: Chas. E. Gorton H. S.: 
Joan Campana, Susan Snyder 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Cuaret Hitz: Central H. S.: Philip Lee; 
DuraM: Durham H. S.: Carl Lowthorp; 
CHARLOTTE: Central H. S.: Betty Page North- 
ington 

OHIO 


Dayton: Paul Lawrence Dunbar H. S.: Ivory 
Reid, Stanglaus Slater; East CLEVELAND: 
Shaw H.S.: Kay Howard, Nancy Williamson; 
GRANVILLE: Denison Univ.: Nancy Fuller, 
Beverly Hittson, Harriet Reid, Janet Mac 
Mahon; Sytvania: Burnham H. S.: Rosalie 
Carr, Marilyn Geisler, Elizabeth Holt; 
Totepo: Whitmore H. S.: Nancy Gehring 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GuensHaw: Shaler H. S.: Annette Dudek; 
Harrispure: John Harris H. S.: Patricia 
Fryer, Laura Madeira, Dolores Musser; 
PHILADELPHIA: Kensington H. S.: Marylou 
Stief; Olney H. S.: Paul Friedman; Pirrs- 


HISPANIA 


BURGH: Penn. Coll. for Women: Doris Clemson, 
Judith Whitmer; Scranton: Central H. 8.; 
Eleanor Forgione 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON: Rivers H. S.: Mary Tollner 


TENNESSEE 


Kinesport: Dobyns-Bennett H. S.: Gwendolyn 
Hoffman 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: Ted Nichlaus; Borger: Dwayne 
Walker; BreckenrinGe: Breckenridge H. S.: 
Jimmie May; Brownrietp: Max Black; 
Canyon: Virginia Rigsby; DaLtHart: Mary 
Carolyn Gaines; Det rio: Del Rio H. S.: 
Reba Jean Anderson; GREENVILLE: Senior 
H.8.: Joe Bill Foster, Floyd Holder, Jr., Mary 
Lynn Walden; Hererorp: Katharine Snare; 
Houston: Chas. H. Milby Sr. H. Sabino 
Arévalo, Billy Avent, Barbara Petersen; 
LEVELLAND: Jim Brasch; Lussock: Frances 
Roth; Menarp: Menard H. S.: Gloria Amos, 
Fritz Landers; PLainview: Alvin Gregg, Lucia 
Romero; Roran: Jimmy Carroll Bigham, 
Eloisa Macias; Seaproox: Seabrook Jr. H. S.: 
Donald Combs, Frankie Rogers; Tatco: Talco 
H. S.: Ben Loving, Joyce Wells; Waco: Waco 
H. S.: Billie Ruth Thomas 


VIRGINIA 


Ricumonp: John Marshall H. S.: Shirley Jean 
Erhart; WARRENTON: Stuyvesant School: Rod- 
erick Kirkpatrick, Vira Osatananda, David 
Sadler 


WEST VIRGINIA 


InstiTuTE: West Virginia St. Coll.: Mildred 
Dyer 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavkeEeE: Pulaski H. S.: Edith Mansano, 
Louis Wilson; Riverside H. S.: Priscilla Barton 
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SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by 


L, Prrcuer, Associate Editor* 


SAN DIEGO EVALUATES SPANISH IN THE GRADES 


Mareir W. MacRar 
San Diego City Schools 


Spanish instruction in the elementary 
grades began as a carefully controlled experi- 
ment in the San Diego City Schools. In the 
spring semester of 1944 classes were initiated 
in key schools in Kindergarten, first, third, 
fourth, and seventh grades. With the ex- 
ception of one traveling teacher, these first 
classes were taught by personnel available in 
the respective schools. 

In June 1944 questionnaires to the parents, 
classroom teachers, principals, and children 
revealed so much interest and enthusiasm 
aroused in all who had taken part in the 
initial trials that it was decided to continue 
the experiment. 

During the 1944 San Diego City Schools 
Summer Workshop a small group of ele- 
mentary teachers and one Spanish Major 
recorded the techniques they used on one 
another as they pretended to be fourth- 
graders. These notes were added to those 
kept by the first traveling teacher, and all 
were combined with the brief preliminary 
handbook Hablemos. The new guide, entitled 
Suggestions for the Teaching of Spanish in 
the Elementary Grades, provided the basis 
for further experimentation. 

In September 1945 a coordinator and four 
traveling teachers began the second phase of 
the experiment: to determine the feasibility 
of helping interested classroom teachers to 
learn to teach Spanish in their own grades. 

The fourth grade was selected as the start- 
ing point for two reasons: the social studies 
units in this grade are “Living in Mexico” and 
“Life in Early California,” and fourth-graders 
are well on their way to stability in their own 
language while they still retain the interest 
in and ability to hear and imitate new sounds. 

An acceptable unanglicized pronunciation 
is one of the goals of San Diego’s program of 


* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Spanish instruction in the grades and the task 
of training teachers from kindergarten on to 
pronounce Spanish well enough to be good 
models is of course doubled by beginning so 
soon. 

Since only those classroom teachers who are 
really interested in teaching their own fifteen 
minutes of Spanish daily need try to do so, 
the results have been most gratifying. As 
important as attaining the aim of ease and 
naturalness in speaking Spanish is the far- 
reaching ideal of increasing our understanding 
of our Spanish-speaking American citizens and 
our Spanish-speaking neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere. This attitude of interest in and 
comprehension of people speaking another 
language cannot be “caught” from a teacher 
who is required to go through the motions of 
teaching something as personal as speech. 

The crying need for specific materials has 
been met through succeeding Summer Work- 
shops, extension classes in methods, plus the 
constant and consistent contributions of the 
traveling teacher group. The augmented and 
revised Handbook for the Teaching of Spanish 
in the Elementary Grades and the Resource 
Book for Grade IV are now ready to meet this 
need. Resource Books for Grades V and VI 
will be ready this year. 

In the spring of 1950 an evaluation com- 
mittee assisted by the Research Department 
set up a plan whereby the results of this 
program hitherto called experimental could 
be objectively determined. The final recom- 
mendations contained in the twenty page 
report of this committee can be summarized 
as follows: 1. Instruction in Conversational 
Spanish should be continued. 2. Conversa- 
tional Spanish should be regarded as an ap- 
proved enrichment activity. 3. Instruction in 
Conversational Spanish should eventually be 
offered by the classroom teacher. 4. The 
program should start in the fourth grade and 
continue through the sixth. 5. Spanish clubs 
should be organized in junior high schools to 
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give pupils an opportunity to continue their 
competency in Spanish. 6. Experimentation 
should be continued to permit junior-high 
students in grades seven and eight to elect 
classes in regular subject areas where Con- 
versational Spanish is offered as an enrich- 
ment activity. 

One of the most interesting and pertinent 
aspects of the evaluation, the amount and 
value of the Spanish learned by the children, 
was checked by a fluent junior-college teacher 
who had had no previous connection with the 
program. The results obtained in this objective 
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way were even more gratifying to the ele- 
mentary teachers than any self-initiated test- 
ing could have been. 

Thanks to the interest of alert classroom 
teachers whose numbers have grown from six 
in 1945 to one hundred and twenty in 1951, 
and the outstanding leadership of principals 
and the central office staff, Spanish in the 
elementary grades in the San Diego City 
Schools has progressed through carefully 
guided experimental steps toward an assured 
place in the curriculum. 


Conducted by the Editor* 


Don Rafael Altamira.—E]l dia primero de 
junio tltimo fallecié en la ciudad de México 
don Rafael Altamira. Alli tenia su residencia 
en el exilio. Vivia en un modesto aparta- 
miento de la plaza de Dinamarca, frente a la 
estatua que representa a Jorge Washington 
con larga capa “‘dieciochesca.”” En un estudio 
amueblado con sencillez suma, donde traba- 
jaba, me recibié el dia 22 de agosto de 1950 
el insigne poligrafo espafiol a quien yo no 
habfa visto desde antes de la guerra. Su figura 
procer tenfa la noble dignidad de una senectud 
gloriosa. Fué larga nuestra conversacién, llena 
de recuerdos comunes. Conservaba don Rafael, 
ya cerca de los 85 afios, al propio tiempo que 
la gentil caballerosidad de su trato, una 
completa agilidad mental que hacia encanta- 
dora su conversacién sobre cualquier tema. 
Al despedirme de aquel ilustre anciano, que ni 
estaba cansado de la vida ni temfa la muerte, 
me entreg6é un ejemplar, dedicado, de una de 
sus recientes publicaciones titulada: “Plan y 
documentacién de la Historia de las Munici- 
palidades de las Indias Espafiolas. Siglos xv1- 
xvi.” 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to the Editor or to any of the fol- 
lowing Associate Editors: Prof. N. B. Adams 
(Spain), Prof. D. L. Canfield (Spanish lan- 
guage), Prof. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. (Spain), 
Prof. E. F. Helman (Spain and Spanish Amer- 
ica), Prof. G. M. Moser (Portugal), Prof. W. 
T. Phillips (Spanish America), Dr. J. T. Reid 
(Spanish America), Mrs. F. H. Sender (Spain 
and Spanish America), Prof. E. W. Thomas 
(Brazil). 


De aquellos grandes maestros que fueron 
gloria y honor de la Universidad de Madrid— 
Giner de los Rios, Altamira, Menéndez Pidal 
—ya sdlo sobrevive don Ramén, que da 
prestigio con su presidencia a la Real Aca- 
demia de la Lengua. Con la muerte de Alta- 
mira hemos perdido la mds genuina y valiosa 
representacién de la historiografia espafiola. 
Hombre de miltiples estudios y actividades, 
si otros investigadores han trabajado mds que 
él en los archivos, ninguno le superé en acierto 
al interpretar la historia de Espafia, reconstru- 
yendo con genial clarividencia el pasado del 
pueblo espafiol y ahondando en el conoci- 
miento de las rafces de su cultura. La Historia 
de Espafta y de la Civilizacién Espafiola, de 
Altamira, es en todos los aspectos una obra 
magistral. Sus publicaciones histéricas sobre 
la América Espafiola y sobre el Derecho 
espafiol son igualmente notables. 

Pero Altamira no fué solamente historiador. 
Fué también un gran historiador y un gran 
jurisconsulto. Sus inclinaciones pedagégicas le 
llevaron a desempefiar la Direccién General 
de Primera Ensefianza, puesto del gobierno 
desde el cual realiz6 una labor magnifica. 
Como jurista de excepcional relieve ocupé el 
cargo de Juez del Tribunal de Justicia Inter- 
nacional de la Haya, supremo organismo donde 
los dictémenes de Altamira se escuchaban con 
el mayor respeto. 

Fué don Rafael, como espfritu selecto, muy 
amante de la literatura, y aun la cultivé 
frecuentemente en su juventud. Al principio 
de su bibliograffa—tan extensa que ocupa dos 
folletos, uno de 67 pdginas y otro de 41— 
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figuran obras literarias, como La mosca de oro 
(1885), El tio Agustin, novela corta (1885), 
Un bohemio, novela corta también (1886) y 
varios estudios erfticos publicados posterior- 
mente. La fecundidad de su pluma en los 
diversos campos que cultivé fué extraordi- 


naria. 

Habfa nacido don Rafael en Alicante, el 10 
de febrero de 1866. Recibié su Licenciatura en 
Derecho, de la Universidad de Valencia, en 
1886, y el Doctorado, en la Universidad de 
Madrid, al afio siguiente. Fué profesor de la 
Universidad de Oviedo primero, y después de 
la de Madrid hasta 1936. Los Ultimos afios de 
su vida ensefiaba un curso en la Universidad 
Nacional de México. 

La muerte de don Rafael Altamira, para 
quien se habfa solicitado el Premio Nobel de 
la Paz por sus servicios en el Tribunal de 
Justicia Internacional, habr4 causado un pro- 
fundo sentimiento en todo el mundo hispdnico. 
HISPANIA le dedica, a través de estas lfneas, 
un afectuoso homenaje. 


University of Towa Jer6NIMO MALLO 


Noches ligubres—Professor Edith F. Hel- 
man of Simmons College has edited this 
pioneer work of Spanish Romanticism by 
José Cadalso. The edition is remarkable not 
only for its authoritative scholarship and its 
illuminating 40-page introduction but also for 
the beauty and care with which it has been 
printed, with facsimile title-pages and letters, 
in a limited edition of 300 copies, by Leén 
Sanchez Cuesta, Serrano 29, Madrid. 

D. D. W. 


Cisne sin lago.—A new book on the Roman- 
tie novelist and critic, Enrique Gil y Carrasco, 
written by Ricardo Gullén of Santander, who 
writes frequently in Jnsula, Cuadernos hispano- 
americanos, Correo literario, and other Spanish 
publications on the modern literature of both 
Spain and the United States (Madrid: Insula, 
1951). He has also written one of the mono- 
graphs of the Escuela de Altamira on the 
sculptor Angel Ferrant (Santander, 1951). 

E. F. H. 


Cajal: su tiempo y el nuestro.—A new evalua- 
tion of that great neurologist by D. Gregorio 
Marafién, the distinguished surgeon and no 
less distinguished historian of Spanish culture. 
It is number 9 in the Series published under 


the direction of Pablo Beltrén de Heredia 
with the general title “A Viento Sur.” 
E. F. H. 


What IS an Idiom?—In our texts, single 
words are generally considered Vocabulary 
and any combination of words is given under 
Idioms, clearly an inaccurate and totally in- 
effectual classification and treatment. The 
Diccionario de literatura espafiola defines Mo- 
dismo: “Frase o locucién en la que el signifi- 
cado aislado de cada una de las palabras que 
la componen pierde su valor habitual para 
cobrar, al fundirse unos vocablos con otros de 
dicha frase o locucién, un significado propio 
como tal locucién.” Isn’t it time that we 
discarded the word in its loose use and applied 
it only where it properly belongs? <a 


New Panama Magazine—Well illustrated 
and interestingly written, The Month in 
Panama, a recent monthly publication in 
English, may be of use to Spanish teachers. 
It provides good information about the Re- 
public’s resources, industries, and tourist at- 
tractions. Subscription: one dollar a year; 
address: Box 1845, Panama, R. P. ian 

 ° 


A Beautiful Publication —One of the hand- 
somest and most distinguished looking maga- 
zines I have seen recently is Cultura, published 
by the Ministry of Education of the Province 
of Buenos Aires. Its format is simple and 
shows excellent taste, the paper is of the best, 
and the illustrations are elegant. It includes 
critical articles on literature, the arts, and 
general subjects; poetry; book reviews; and 
reproductions of paintings. I imagine that 
libraries can obtain it free by writing the 
Ministry’s Office of Publications, calle 56, 
No. 970, La Plata, Argentina. ie 


Mexican Checklist —From Patricia Bredées 
of the Mexico City Writing Center comes the 
following list of best books published in Mexico 
in 1949-1950, quoted from Studium, Nos. 7-8, 
Enero, Febrero, Marzo, Abril. 


1. Ricardo Pozas A., Juan Pérez Jolote, México, 
1948, $1.50. Vivid, richly written biography of 
a poor Mexican Indian. Written with case- 
study detail, it became one of the most popular 
books in Mexico. 
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2. Pablo Maria Fonsalba, La ciudad sobre el 
lago. México, 1949. $1.20. A novel, and at the 
same time the biography of a city, imagi- 
natively portrayed through the story of a 
psychiatrist, his patient, and his nurse. 

3. Sergio Avilés Parra, El tiempo muerto en el 
tiempo. México, 1949. $1.75. A delightful story 
making fun of Existentialist Sartre’s philoso- 
phies. 

4. Héctor Paul Almanza, Huelga blanca. 
Novela. México. $1.00. A social novel, power- 
fully written, dealing with the cotton planta- 
tions in Northern Mexico. 

5. Fernando Alegria, Camaleén. Novela. 
México, 1950. $1.30. A most original and ironi- 
cally handled story about an American scholar 
who falls in love with a girl revolutionary and is 
involved in a Caribbean island revolt. 

6. Francisco Castillo Najera, Manuel Acufia. 
México, 1950. $1.50. A new biography of 
Mexico’s great poet. Acufia committed suicide 
at the height of his career and this biography 
makes a medical study or explanation of his 
suicide. 

7. Rafael Angel Larmacha, Los cuentos que 
Nueva York no sabe. México, 1950. $1.25. A 
group of startling short stories. The author is a 
Dominican, one of the major writers in the 
Spanish language. 

8. José Mancisidor, La primera  piedra. 
Cuentos. México, 1950. $0.85. A collection of 
short stories—sharp, incisive, passionate pieces 
about Mexican rural life—by one of Mexico’s 
leading story tellers. 

9. Fernando Benitez, La ruta de Hernan Cortés. 
México, 1950. $2.30. The story of Cortés’ 
conquest, told with critical humor, from the 
viewpoint of a Mexican. Illustrated by Beltran. 
10. Daniel Cosio Villegas, Extremos de América. 
México, 1949. $1.80. A series of essays on 
various aspects of Mexican history and its 
relationship to contemporary Mexican prob- 
lems. 

11. Luis Villoro, Los grandes momentos del 
indigenismo en Mézico. México, 1950. $1.50. 
A scholarly study in national psychology. It 
tries to reveal what aspects of the Indian 
mind show up in the modern Mexico and vice 
versa. 

12. Alfonso Reyes, Juntas de sombras. México, 
1950. $3.40. An anthology of Greek studies by 
Mexico’s leading poet, essayist, and scholar. 
13. Mariano Granados, Espafia y las Espafias. 
México, 1950. $1.20. One of the most interest- 
ing non-fiction books of the year. A study of 
Spain and the Spanish spirit. 

14. Armando de Maria y Campos, Entre 
cémicos de ayer. México, 1950. $1.20. A colorful 
history of the theater and drama in Mexico 
and Latin America since the time of the 
Conquest. 


15. W. Du Solier, Jndumentaria antigua mezi- 
cana. Prélogo de M. Toussaint. México, 1950. 
$8.55. A book about textiles used by the pre- 
Cortés civilizations in Mexico, called the ‘‘most 
intensive and complete work’”’ in this field. 
16. Octavio Paz, El laberinto de la soledad. 
México, 1950. $1.00. Essays in verse by a 
sensitive poet who knows the soul of Mexico 
and sees beauty in the most ordinary scene. 
17. Arturo Rivas Sdinz, Fenomenologia de lo 
poético. México, 1950. $1.00. An attempt to 
show that there are two qualities in poetry, 
affirmation and negation. 
18. Mariano Picén-Salas, Pedro Claver, el santo 
de los esclavos. México, 1950. $1.75. A biography 
of a Jesuit priest in colonial times, who was 
beatified by the Pope. An interesting character 
study and a living picture of the times. 
19. Adriano Recinos, ed., Memorial de los 
Cakchiqueles. México, 1950. $2.15. A literal 
translation of a very important document of 
the Cakchiqueles people, who lived in Guate- 
mala and Yucatan during the conquest. 
20. L. Aveleyra Arroyo de Anda, Prehistoria 
de Mézico. México, 1950. $3.00. A summary of 
the meaning and importance to archaeology 
and anthropology of the human fossils found in 
Tepexpan. 
21. Xavier Villaurrutia, La tragedia de las 
equivocaciones. Su tltima obra. México, 1950. 
$1.45. A searching query into the meaning of 
man, by one of Mexico’s most eminent philo- 
sophic poets. 
22. Jestis R. Guerrero, El punto final. México, 
1950. $0.75. A novel about a narcissist who 
discovers man’s personal troubles are the result 
of his own egocentricities. 
23. Guadalupe Amor, Polvo. Poemas. México, 
1950. $0.75. One of Mexico’s most polished 
feminine poets, noted particularly for her 
infinite richness of language and rhythms. 
24. Leén Felipe, Llamadme publicano. México, 
1950. $0.85. A volume of violent and aggressive 
poems by one of Spain’s most important 
refugee writers. 

W. 


Almeida Garrett Prize—The Ateneu Co- 
mercial of Oporto has established a prize this 
year for the best essay or critical study 
written by a Portuguese in Portuguese about 
the work and life of Almeida Garrett. The 
prize is to be awarded in mid-December. 

G. M. M. 


Anténio Sardinha Prize—With the aid of 
the municipalities of Elvas (Portugal) and 
Badajoz (Spain), the Jornal de Elvas has 
created a prize for the best works on Luso- 
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Spanish relations published since 1949. Works 
of poetry, history, fiction, or essays by Span- 
ish and Portuguese authors will be considered 
every three years. 

G. M. M. 


Cuando el viento agita las banderas —The 
Bolivian Rafael Ulises Pel4ez here shows him- 
self to be a talented and authentic novelist. 
Published in two volumes, the two parts are 
so independent as to suggest a novel and its 
sequel, with many of the same characters 
reacting to two totally different sets of con- 
ditions. One part is a novel of peace, the other 
of war, the tragic Chaco war of the early 
1930’s between Bolivia and Paraguay. The 
first volume is a costumbrista-like study, with 
psychological overtones, of members of the 
Tabla Redonda, a bohemian, literary group of 
a mining city of the Bolivian highlands; the 
second relates the hardships, sufferings, and 
death of many of the same individuals swept 
into the Green Hell of the Chaco by el viento 
que agita las banderas. The whole narrative 
leaves the impression of real persons and real 
events faithfully and feelingly recorded. The 
writer is a journalist with several volumes of 
essays and short stories to his credit. This 
novel should carry his name well beyond the 
boundaries of his country. 


University of Michigan Irvine A. LEONARD 


Edgar Prestage-—After Aubrey F. G. Bell, 
Great Britain has lost another Lusophile 
scholar in Edgar Prestage, professor emeritus 
of Portuguese history and literature, who died 
early this year in London at the age of eighty- 
two. He had lived many years in Lisbon, where 
he married the only daughter of the writers 
Maria Amélia Vaz de Carvalho and Goncalves 
Crespo. Among his works are The Portuguese 
Pioneers and editions and studies of Francisco 
Manuel de Melo and Camées. 

G. M. M. 


Eugénio de Castro—The Academia das 
Ciéncias in Lisbon dedicated its first session 
of the year to the memory of the late poet, 
who had been one of its members. His suc- 
cessor in the Academy, the poet Anténio 
Correia de Oliveira, read verse in praise of 
Eugénio de Castro instead of the customary 
speech. 

G. M. M. 


Exposition in Pennsylvania.—An exposition 
of Portuguese books published between 1940 
and 1950 was held last Spring in the Library 
of the Pennsylvania State College. Many of 
the books that had been admired last fall 
during the Colloquium in Washington, D. C., 
were on exhibit. The exposition closed on 
May 11 with a roundtable discussion about 
Portugal in which R. McComb (Director of 
the Library), R. Clements (Head of the Dept. 
of Romance Languages), Herbert Steiner 
(German Department), N. Brentin, and G. 


Moser (Romance Languages) took part. 
G. M. 


El cuento espafiol en el siglo XIX .—Anejo L 
of the RFE (Madrid, 1949), this scholarly 
and comprehensive study by the Spanish pro- 
fessor and critic Mariano Baquero Goyanes 
will prove of great value to both instructors 
and graduate students in this country. Its 700 
pages contain an historical study of the cuento, 
an analysis of its various types (based on 
themes), individual studies of numerous cuen- 
tistas, a wealth of bibliographic material and 
indices of names as well as topics. The work 
well deserves the Premio Menéndez Pelayo 
which it received in 1948. 

Univ. of Connecticut Ropert G. Mean, JR. 


Andrés Bello, Complete——According to the 
Special Commission named by the Venezuelan 
Government to carry out the titanic job of 
editing the complete works of Andrés Bello, 
the final result will consist of twenty-one 
handsome volumes. The four first books of the 
collection are now in press and will include 
Bello’s poetry, certain philosophical writings, 
the Gramdtica, and his grammatical studies. 
Each volume has a substantial prefatory essay 
by a recognized authority in the field and is 
edited in accord with modern norms of scholar- 
ship. Scholars and learned societies in Spain, 
England, and South America have lent their 
aid to this praiseworthy enterprise, whose 
energetic directors have been Pedro Grases 
and Rafael Caldera. 


Fidelino de Figueiredo.—Before his return 
to Portugal at the end of this year, Professor 
Figueiredo assured the publication of three 
more issues of Letras (nos. 7-9), the research 
bulletin of the Chair for Portuguese Literature 
at the University of Sio Paulo (Brazil). Letras 
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no. 7 contains the fifth series of Figueiredo’s 
Estudos de Literatura (1947-1950). Among 
them are studies on Antero de Quental, 
Garrett, Balzac, new trends in literary history, 
and a series of engaging pen portraits of 
Spanish writers written for El Debate (Madrid) 
and published in part in that paper in 1928. 
G. M. M. 


Francisco Sanchez Centenary.—Prof. Léon 
Bourdon of the University of Toulouse 
(France) writes that in July the University of 
Toulouse commemorated the fourth centenary 
of the birth of Francisco Sanchez, the author 
of Quod nihil scitur, one of the early treatises 
on sceptic philosophy, who was baptized in 
Braga (Portugal) on July 25, 1551, and died 
in Toulouse on Nov. 16, 1623. During the 
memorial session, at which the Recteur of the 
University presided, speeches were delivered 
by representatives of the Universities of 
Toulouse (Bourdon and Sendrail), Madrid 
(I. Olagiie), SAo Paulo (Cruz Costa), Oporto 
(Luis de Pina), Coimbra (Joaquim de 
Carvalho), and the city of Braga (Sérgio 
Pinto). After the session an exposition or- 
ganised by L. Bourdon and illustrating the 
life and works of Sanchez was opened by 
Prof. Moreira de S& of the University of 
Lisbon, the most recent biographer and editor 
of Sanchez. G. M. M. 


Gil Vicente—An illustrated edition of 
Vicente’s complete works has been begun this 
year by the Companhia Editora do Minho 
(Portugal). The first two volumes were com- 
pleted in June. 

G. M. M. 


Guide to Portuguese and Brazilian Literature. 
—Jacinto do Prado Coelho (Lisbon) is pre- 
paring a survey which will form part of the 
third volume of the manual Romanische Philo- 
logie, edited by Gerhard Rohlfs (Munich). 
The first volume of the manual is published. 

G. M. M. 


Horizonte—In Evora (Portugal) this bi- 
monthly review has been founded by Manuel 
Madeira. Its first issue came out in April and 
contained poems by Fernando Pessoa and 
Florbela Espanca, besides many contributions 
from living authors. The review aims to serve 
the culture of the Alemtejo Province. 

G. M. M. 


HIsPANIA 


Exchange Fellowship——The Department of 
Romance Languages, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, announces the establishment of an annual 
exchange fellowship with the Instituto de 
Cultura Hispdnica, Madrid. The American 
student will receive an award that includes 
room, board, and tuition at a Spanish uni- 
versity. The Spanish student will do graduate 
work at Penn. State and assist in teaching 
conversational Spanish. The first American 
student chosen to study in Spain under this 
agreement is Miss Patricia Bender of Carroll- 
town, Pennsylvania (Penn. State ’51). 

Rosert J. CLEMENTS 
Pennsylvania State College 


Historia Mexicana.—A new quarterly edited 
by Daniel Cosfo Villegas, published by the 
Colegio de México. Subscription, $4.00. First 
number, July Ist, 1951. Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, Panuco 63, México, D. F. 

D. D. W. 


King John V Centenary.—The University 
of Coimbra commemorated on January 27, 
1951, the second centenary of John V’s death. 
It was during this King’s reign that the 
magnificent library building and the tower of 
the University were erected. A special exhibit 
was held in the library, whose director, Manuel 
Lopes de Almeida, and Reinaldo dos Santos, 
President of the National Academy of Fine 
Arts, gave speeches. A concert of eighteenth- 
century piano music concluded the celebra- 
tions. 

G. M. M. 


National Library of Brazil—The Camées 
Collection and the Barbosa Machado Collec- 
tion (the Library’s original nucleus) are being 
repaired in Rio de Janeiro. A microfilm service 
has been installed. 

G. M. M. 


National Library of Portugal—The new 
director of the Biblioteca Nacional in Lisbon, 
Manuel Santos Estevens, faces a difficult task, 
having to fight the dismal results of years of 
neglect during which the Library has steadily 
deteriorated. He intends to revive the official 
Boletim de Bibliografia Portuguesa, which had 
been allowed to lapse for the past twelve 


G. M. M. 
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Oliveira Martins —A new edition of his 
complete works was announced in Lisbon last 
June. It is to consist of thirty-six volumes. 

G. M. M. 


Padréio—The first issue of this Luso- 
Brazilian review appeared in June. It is named 
after a poem by Fernando Pessoa. Brasilia, 
another review dedicated to Brazilian studies 
in Portugal, continues to appear in Coimbra. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese in Japan.—Major C. R. Boxer’s 
latest book is dedicated to the early activities 
of the Portuguese and other Westerners in the 
Orient. It was published this year by the 
Univ. of California Press as The Christian 
Century in Japan, 1549-1650 (641 pp. $7.50). 
1549 saw the landing of the Jesuit missionary 
Francis Xavier at Kagoshima. It started a 
period “decisive for the development of 
Japan’s relations with the West” which came 
to an end with the “closed country edict” of 
1636. 

G. M. M. 


Proceedings of the International Colloquium 
of Lwuso-Brazilian Studies—Alexander Mar- 
chant of Vanderbilt University announced in 
the Library of Congress Information Bulletin 
of June 25 that the editing of the volume has 
been completed. It will be published early 
this autumn by the Vanderbilt University 
Press. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Propaganda.—Dr. José Manuel 
da Costa replaced Anténio Eca de Queirés 
(the novelist’s son) in March as head of the 
Secretariado Nacional da Informagéo in Lisbon. 
Mr. Costa has successively been professor and 
director of Portuguese secondary schools, 
Portuguese lecturer at the Sorbonne in Paris 
and the Central University in Madrid, and 
finally Secretary to Prime Minister Oliveira 
Salazar. He helped found Portuguese schools 
in Rabat and Casablanca (French Morocco). 
Mr. Queirés became the director of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company (Emissora 
Nacional). 

G. M. M. 

Purer Portuguese:-—The Sociedade de Lingua 


Portuguesa, with a membership of over 2600 
in February, continues to defend good Portu- 


guese usage and to give examples of intelligent 
philological analysis through its monthly pub- 
lication, A Bem da Lingua Portuguesa. Its 
director is Ratil Machado (Rua Alves Correia, 
41, Lisboa, Portugal). Each issue costs five 
escudos (ca. 18¢). 

G. M. M. 


Ricardo Malheiro Prize—The novelist 
Francisco Costa received this Government prize 
in July in Lisbon. Costa’s earliest work was 
poetry, beginning with Pé (“Dust”) in 1920. 
After a serious illness he turned to fiction 
writing. His latest novel is Cdrcere invisivel 
(“Invisible Prison’’), published in 1949. 

G. M. M. 


Theatre for the People-—The Teatro do Povo, 
supported by the Secretariado Nacional da 
Informagéo, toured Portugal this summer with 
the three act play A Rua (“The Street’’), by 
Vasco de Mendonca Alves. 

G. M. M. 


Unamuno and Portugal.—Vitorino Nemésio, 
Professor at the Univ. of Lisbon, is preparing 
a book, Portugal y Unamuno, for the Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas in Ma- 
drid. An article by Miguel de Ferdinandy 
(Univ. of Puerto Rico) on Unamuno’s vision 
of the Portugal of 1906 in Por tierras de 
Portugal y de Espafta is to appear in the 
Revista de Histéria of Sao Paulo. 

G. M. M. 


Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez—The Mexican 
poet was eighty on April 13, and the following 
evening the Academia Mexicana de la Lengua 
held a banquet in his honor at the Hotel del 
Prado in Mexico City. On June 8, the Aca- 
demia took official steps toward nominating 
him for the Nobel Prize in Literature for 
1951. 

Juana de América.—Last July the Mexican 
government honored Sra. Juana de Ibarbourou 
with a medalla y diploma in a ceremony of 
friendship and cooperation between Mexico 
and Uruguay at the Mexican embassy in 
Montevideo. The presentation was made by 
the Mexican ambassador, Don Pedro Cerisola, 
before a distinguished company of diplomatic 
officials, educators, writers, and newspaper 
men. 

Tuomas A. FrrzGeraLp 
Univ. of South Carolina 
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Insula—No. 66 (15 de junio) of this ex- 
cellent journal has, in addition to the usual 
reviews and literary news, extended critical 
essays by Manuel Mujfioz Cortés on the new 
edition of Menéndez Pidal’s Origenes del Espa- 
fiol, by Ricardo Gullén on Jorge Guillén’s 
Cédntico, by Jorge Vocos Lecano on Mallea’s 
Los enemigos del alma, and by Ventura Doreste 
on Carrera Andrade’s Aqut yace la espuma. 

D. D. W. 


Western Language Manuals of the Renais- 
sance.—The two parts of William DeJongh’s 
study are “Bilingual Spanish Grammars,” a 
study of the explanations of ser and eséar, 
para and por, and radical-changing verbs in 
six Spanish grammars published in Italy, 
France, and England between 1567 and 1599 
and “The Historia de Aurelio y de Ysabela by 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


E. H. Hespevt anp Rospert H. Associate Editors* 


To THE Eprrors: 

We should like to ask whether Hispania 
could furnish a list of contests available to 
high-school students and designed and spon- 
sored to help increase interest in the study of 
Spanish. 
Cleveland, Ohio M. L. D. 

Unfortunately there is no nation-wide con- 
test of the kind you describe. Certain localities 
conduct their own contests. New York City 
has such a contest each year. For a couple of 
years past the New York State Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers has arranged con- 
tests on a state-wide basis. (To find out more 
concerning this write to Professor Glen Waas, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y.). The 
state of Virginia is inaugurating such a con- 
test this year; Professor John G. Roberts, 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, 
is in charge. The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese issues 


* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Williams, 
University, Austin 12, Texas. 
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Juan de Flores and Polygot Dictionaries,” a 
study of the adequacy of the polygot equiva- 
lents in various 16th-century dictionaries, 
Both studies are able and stimulating. Univ. 
of New Mexico Publ. in Lang. and Lit. 
(1949), No. 1, 46 pp. 50 cents. 

D. D. W. 


A Study of the Development of the Interroga- 
tive in Spanish from the Twelfth through the 
Fifteenth Centuries—Stanley M. Sapon’s dis- 
sertation begins with an exhaustive analysis 
of the Spanish interrogative in general, and 
then makes a thorough analysis of ten texts, 
from the Poema de Mio Cid through the 
Celestina, and offers comparative studies of 
contemporary Italian and French texts. 
Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 1951. 99 pp. 

D. D. W. 


Conducted by 


medals which can be used as awards in such a 
contest. For information regarding them write 
to Professor L. H. Turk, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Our college requires comprehensive ex- 
aminations over the four-year college courses 
in Spanish. I have used some of the Co- 
operative Tests from Princeton, New Jersey; 
also tests from Chicago University. Do you 
know of any other sources for tests? 
Hillsdale, Michigan H. C. D. 


As far as I can learn, the only agencies 
issuing comprehensive Spanish tests are the 
Education Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey (which now is responsible for the Co- 
operative Tests, the College Entrance Board 
Examinations, and the Graduate Record Ex- 
aminations) and the University of Chicago 
Language Examination Bureau. When ob- 
jective tests first began to be used there were 
other agencies which put out sporadic tests, 
but a great deal of expense is involved in 
preparing and accurately grading such tests, 
so the other agencies have not survived. » 

E. H. H. 
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To THe Eprrors: 

Our Department of Romance Languages is 
attempting a survey of attainments, objec- 
tives, and especially values in the learning of 
modern foreign languages, particularly at the 
level represented by the first two years in 
college. We are especially interested in finding 
studies which make a comparison of appro- 
priate attainments as between students who 
have studied a modern foreign language (in 
high school or in college) and those who have 
not. 

We should appreciate very much any items 
of bibliography or information as to sources 
of bibliography which you may be able to 
indicate. We are primarily interested in items 
that have appeared beginning with 1940, al- 
though items of outstanding importance prior 
to that date would be helpful. We shall cover 
the materials indicated in the numbers of 
Hispania during the last ten years. 

St. Louis, Missouri M. 8. L. D. 


The principal sources for any information 
in the field of modern language teaching are, 
of course, A Handbook on the Teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese (ed. Doyle), Boston: 
Heath, 1945, and An Analytical Bibliography 
of Modern Language Teaching (ed. Fife)—last 
volume (1937-42) compiled by King and 
Balluf, New York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. 
From these two sources and from a study of 
the contents of Hispanta and of the Modern 
Language Journal I believe you will be able 
to find all the important material on this 
subject. I think, however, that it might be 
well to go back further than ten years in your 
study of the journals, for you are most likely 
to find articles defending the study of lan- 
guages during the “hard times” when their 
value is being questioned. An especially elo- 
quent defense of language study, entitled “TI 
would have you all speak with tongues,” 
appeared in the Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Summer, 1950. 
It should not be overlooked. E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I am interested in finding sources for visual 
aids for Spanish, particularly those that are 
free. I should like to use them in my teaching. 
Can you help me by sending me a list of such 
sources? 

Langeloth, Pennsylvania G. A. 


You may find what you want from one of 
the following sources: (1) United States Office 


of Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has a list of “Sources of 
Visual Aids for Instructional Use in Schools.” 
It also has loan packets of pictures which 
may be borrowed for cost of return postage. 
(2) Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
which will give information on slides and 
films for home use. (3) The University of 
Kansas Extension Division, Lawrence, 
Kansas, which rents films and slides to schools 
anywhere in the United States. The usual 
cost is about $1.50 for each roll of film and 
$.50 for a set of slides, plus carriage charges. 
(4) The Moore-McCormack 8. 8. Lines, 5 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. which lend films 
of a trip to South America, without charge. 
E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I should like to strengthen the confidence 
of Reader FSH from Severna Park, Maryland, 
in the Spanish pattern “Hace...que + 
present tense,” meaning an action which is 
still going on. In the May issue of Hispanta 
Reader FSH says that the pattern heard from 
many Latin American boys is one with the 
perfect tense and the preposition por. 

On reading this I decided to try by myself. 
I wrote a number of sentences of this type, 
without thinking, and this is the result: Hace 
cinco afios que no lo veo. Hace cuatro semanas 
que esté aqui. Hace un mes que lo tengo. 
Hace un afio que vivo en esta calle. Hace una 
hora que te estoy esperando. No hace mds 
que un afio que estdé casado. Hace tres dias 
que estan estudiando. 

I could also express all this by changing the 
order of the elements and using the preposition 
desde: No lo veo desde hace cinco ajfios. 
Esta aqui desde hace cuatro semanas, etc. 

I am not trying to pose as an authority on 
the language. However, I have had a college 
education in my own country, Chile, and I 
have been a lecturer in Spanish here in 
Canada. Besides, I am always on my guard 
against the powerful influence of an English 
environment on my mother language. My 
opinion is that those Latin American boys 
were not equally careful, and that those ex- 
pressions so puzzling to Reader FSH are 
nothing but English syntax in a Spanish garb. 

MANvEL TorRRES 
Spanish Senior Editor 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Montreal, Canada 
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To THe Eprrors: 

A question from FSH, Severna Park, Mary- 
land, concerning the time-clause with hace 
interests me. I believe that you will hear in 
Cuba, where I was born and where I received 
most of my elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, such statements as: “¢Cudnto tiempo 
llevas estudiando inglés?” “Llevo media hora 
esperandole.”’ 

I do not remember hearing llevar with the 
past participle used as an adjective except 
when a certain point or score in a series is 
involved. For example, in a tennis or baseball 
tournament: “Llevamos tres jugados, nos 
faltan tres mds.” (mds is, of course, super- 
fluous, but is often expressed.) ‘“¢Cudntos 
llevan ganados?” But in this usage the impli- 
cation is that the end has not been reached, 
that more is to follow. I think that llevar . . . 
usually implies more to come. 

My contact with Cuban Spanish is not 
limited to childhood and adolescence; I have 
returned for periods of from two weeks to 
five months every two to four years during 
the last twenty years. 
Meredith College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Lucy ANN NEBLETT 


Some time ago reader H. W. G. of La Jolla 
California asked for suggestions as to Mexican 
plays and folk carols which might be used in 
Christmas programs. We should like to call her 
attention to Edith Moore Jarrett’s Sal y 
sabor de México, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
which contains such material. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Can you suggest a reliable prognostic test 
for measuring a college freshman’s potential 
achievement in Spanish? As our freshmen are 
from many different high schools, I believe 
that some objective yard-stick of their ability 
would be of great value in setting standards of 
achievement. 
Trenton, Mo. C. E. 8. 

I am informed by the Bureau of Testing 
and Guidance at the University of Texas that 
there is no proven method for predicting 
ability on a foreign language. Instead, it is 
recommended that some indication be deduced 
from results on standardized tests of general 
intelligence or verbal aptitude. For informa- 
tion about testing materials I refer you to 
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1948, p. 496, and xxxm, 
1950, p. 270. 
R. H. W. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Is there a Spanish-English dictionary of 
agricultural terms? If so, what is the name of 
it and where can I buy it? 
Stillwater, Okla. D. L, 

You will find a list of scientific and technical 
dictionaries of the Spanish and English lan- 
guages, compiled by José Sdnchez and Samuel 
Baig, in the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, July, 1944, pp. 619-638. Several items 
deal with agriculture. Also I suggest that you 
may find the Spanish Duden quite helpful on 
this subject. Although the vocabulary is in 
Spanish only, every term is illustrated. The 
work is published in this country by Frederick 
Ungar Co., 105 East 24 Street, New York. 
The most complete dictionaries of this kind 
are, of course, printed in Spanish editions. A 
reference library should include at least one 
such as: Augusto Matons, Diccionario de agri- 
cultura, zootecnia y veterinaria. (3 Vols.) 
Barcelona, Salvat Editores. If you are suf- 
ficiently interested it would be well to secure 
a copy of the following: J. E. Holmstrom, 
Bibliography of Interlingual Scientific and Tech- 
nical Dictionaries. (220 pp.) U. 8. Commission 
for UNESCO, Paris, 1951. For information 
about obtaining the bibliography address: The 
Executive Secretary U. 8. National Com- 
mission, Charles A. Thomson, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 

R. H. W. 


The query of M. F. A. and the answer 
regarding materials and methods for teaching 
Spanish in the elementary schools (see His- 
PANIA, February, 1951) motivated the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Hunter L. Estep, 
Elementary Spanish Supervisor in the Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, City Schools: 


Since the teaching of Spanish in elementary 
schools is still largely in a developmental 
stage and material dealing with such a course 
is rather hard to come by, I should be happy 
to offer any information which our own ex- 
perience with such a program can furnish to 
any teacher who desires such information. 

A program of elementary school Spanish 
has functioned in the Carlsbad Schools since 
1945. The program has had to deal with the 
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problem of mixed (Anglo- and Latin-American) 
classes and with classes made up wholly of 
children of Latin-American descent. We think 
our solution to this and allied problems has 
been reasonably satisfactory. 

We have had experience with the following 
points which might be of interest to other 
teachers: (1) a basic vocabulary, (2) enlisting 
the aid of the homeroom teacher, (3) corre- 
lating elementary Spanish with other elements 
in the curriculum, (4) organizing elementary 
school Spanish clubs, (5) the use of records in 
teaching Spanish, and (6) measuring progress 
and retention of the material learned. 

If such information is of value to teachers 
working along the same lines, (Spanish from 
the pre-first through the sixth grade), we would 
be glad to place it at their disposal. 


Our answer to L. B. in Hispania, August, 
1950, regarding lists of recent English trans- 
lations from Spanish brings a suggestion from 
Mr. Hensley C. Woodbridge, of Champaign, 
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Ill., that one may profit by consulting Pane’s 
contribution to Bulletin of Bibliography, and 
also reviews of his book that appeared in 
Hispania and in the Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology. Mr. Woodbridge also sent 
us a reprint from The Mariner’s Mirror (Jan- 
uary, 1951) of his article, “A Tentative Bib- 
liography of Spanish and Catalan Nautical 
Dictionaries, Glossaries and Word Lists.” 
Miss Nettie Lee Benson, Librarian of the 
Latin American Collection of the University 
of Texas, cites another Spanish version of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address: Abraham Lin- 
coln, Unién y libertad. Seleccién, traduccién y 
notas de Armando Correia Pacheo. Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C. (pp. 46-47). 
Our sincere thanks to all of these collabora- 
tors who dispel any possible suspicion that 
the editors write questions to themselves just 
to show off their knowledge. 
R. H. W. 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publi- 
cation date, your report for the February 
issue must reach the Chapter Adviser by 
November 15. Reports that arrive after the 
deadline will appear in the following issue. 
No reports are ever discarded. A card will be 
sent immediately by the Adviser to acknowl- 
edge receipt of every report. All Chapters 
should be certain their members are paid-up 
members of AATSP. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL CHAP- 
TER OFFICERS: A personal letter has been 
sent to every Chapter President and Secre- 
tary announcing the Annual Chapter Break- 
fast, which will be one of the features of the 
thirty-third Annual Meeting of AATSP 
in Chicago, December 27. Every Chapter is 


* Chapter news should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall, 117, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be 
notified AT ONCE of any changes in names or 
addresses of chapter officers. 


urged to send a delegate and as many other 
members as wish to join in the informal 
discussions and exchange of ideas. Thirty-two 
of our forty-four Chapters were represented 
at the 1950 Breakfast in the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, on December 21. When your 
Chapter Adviser calls the roll of the Chapters 
each year, it is most heartening to hear the 
various responses, either by the delegate, by 
telegram, or by letter. The simpatia that is 
reflected everywhere makes us all believe that 
this is the spirit that gives us our name: 
todos a una. 

The Chicago Breakfast will be our fourth 
one, after the revival by ex-president Dr. 
Leavitt O. Wright of the earlier custom. The 
first Breakfast was in New York in 1948; the 
second in Berkeley in 1949; and the third 
in New Orleans, 1950. Each one has been 
larger, and agreeably longer, than its predeces- 
sor. We hope the Chicago Breakfast will be 
the best, in that each of our forty-four Chap- 
ters can be represented. If for any reason a 
Chapter President has not received a letter 
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irom the Adviser, please consider this notice 
fn HisPANIA an invitation to you to participate 
in the program. Send one delegate at least, 
and urge all your members who go to Chicago 
to make a reservation for the Annual Break- 
fast. 

The HUDSON VALLEY (New York) 
Chapter has elected the following officers: 
President, Sister John Emanuel, Catholic Cen- 
tral H. S., Troy; Vice-President, Helen R. 
Lucas, W. H. Lynch H. S., Amsterdam; 
Secretary, Roberta Glatz, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany; Treasurer, Gladys Stanton, Sa- 
lem H. 8. At the Spring meeting, held on May 
5 at the Russell Sage College, Troy, Professor 
Zavier A. Ferndndez gave the palabras de 
bienvenida. Papers at the morning session 
were: Algunos problemas del profesor de espa- 
fol, Mr. Roy E. Mosher, Supervisor of Modern 
Languages, New York State; El método de 
Cleveland, Sister John Emanuel, Catholic Cen- 
tral High School, Troy; La composicién de 
espanol, Professor Charles Watland, Union 
College. Miss Niny Acevedo spoke at the 
luncheon about her native country, Colombia, 
and other students from St. Rose College 
(Elisa Basoli of Barcelona and Isabel Luque 
of Bogoté), from Hudson Falls High School 
(Carol Bayard) and from Troy High School 
(Floyd Haber) presented a program of songs 
and dances. During the afternoon two playlets 
were given: La pantalla, written by Professor 
Fernandez, and Café al aire libre (cuadro de 
costumbres hispanoamericanas). 

The SOUTHERN ARIZONA Chapter met 
on May 30 in Tijuana, Baja California. High- 
light of the meeting was a visit to the Alvaro 
Obregén School in Tijuana. This visit in- 
cluded an assembly program of songs, recita- 
tions, and dances, a tour of the school building, 
an inspection of visual aids, and observation 
of lessons in history and arithmetic. 

At the business meeting reports were given 
on developments in the situation created by 
the elimination of foreign language require- 
ments in the California State Colleges. 

At an emergency meeting in March, to 
which were invited all teachers of a second 
language in San Diego County, it was pro- 
posed that a letter be formulated by the 
officers of the AATSP and the AATF asking 
for the reasons back of this decision. A state- 
ment was drafted copies of which were sent 
to the various state-college presidents, as well 
as to the State Department of Education. 


The replies from the college presidents 
referred the matter directly to Dr. Aubrey 
A. Douglass, Chief of the Division of State 
Colleges in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, who replied in part that the foreign 
language requirement had been prohibited 
because State-College presidents “were unani- 
mous in their believe that a foreign language 
requirement cannot be justified upon educa- 
tional grounds.” 

Another direct outcome of the March 3 
meeting was the organization of the Coopera- 
tive Research Group of Foreign Language Teach- 
ers, designed to provide an opportunity for 
interested participants to join forces in con- 
sidering the problems facing teachers of a 
second language today. Meetings are being 
planned for every second month during the 
school year, and the second such meeting 
took place June 9, 1951. 

Guests at the luncheon included Ernest 
Jiménez from Guatemala and Professor Ra- 
mén G. Alcaraz, elementary school principal 
of Tijuana, who came as the representative 
of Inspector of Schools Solérzano. Mr. Jimé- 
nez, a rural school supervisor in Guatemala, 
is in San Diego visiting schools of all grade 
levels and he planned to enroll as a regular 
student during the summer session at San 
Diego State College. 

The Spring meeting of the SOUTHERN 
OHIO Chapter was held in the home of Dr. 
Robert Kirsner in Cincinnati. Professor Harry 
J. Russell of Miami University gave an im- 
pressively effective address on Practical Sug- 
gestions for Spanish Pronunciation for Teachers. 
Following the talk the members launched on a 
lively discussion of the aims of the first two 
years of Spanish courses. Election of officers 
was held and the results were: Harry J. 
Russell of Miami University, President; Byron 
Wilson, Norwood H. 8., Vice-President; Eu- 
genio Coppelli, Zavier U., Treasurer; Glenn 
Barr, Miami U., Secretary. 

Dr. Kirsner left early in the summer with 
his wife and two-year-old twin boys for Guate- 
mala to teach Hispanic American Liberature 
and History at the national University. 

A summary of activities of the WEST- 
CHESTER CO. Chapter for 1950-51 was 
sent in by the very active and cooperative 
retiring secretary, Miss Emily Spinelli. Five 
meetings were held during 1950-51. One of 
these was a luncheon meeting held at La 
Zambra restaurant in New York City. Two 
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were program meetings featuring Sra. Marfa 
de Becerra, Head of the Spanish Department 
at the College of New Rochelle, who spoke 
on the impression gathered during her recent 
trip to Ecuador; and Miss Nora Quinlan 
from Hastings High School, who spoke on 
her trip to Ecuador. 

A high spot in the year’s activities was the 
competitive examinations open to all students 
of Spanish I, II, III and held at Rye High 
School. The examinations for Spanish II and 
III were given in cooperation with the New 
York Federation of Modern Language Teach- 
ers Association. The state examinations were 
used and students participating were eligible 
for both the local and state prizes. The ex- 
aminations for Spanish I were prepared by a 
committee headed by Miss Ethel Kinum, of 
Rye High School. Other members of the 
committee were Mrs. Helen Hanna of Rye 
High School and Miss Nora Quinlan of Hast- 
ings High School. This committee was also 
in charge of all arrangements relating to the 
administration and the correcting of the pa- 
pers. 

The final meeting was held at the College 
of New Rochelle. Through the cooperation 
of Sra. de Becerra, the Spanish students at 
the College presented a delightful program of 
songs. The results of the examinations were 
announced at this meeting and election of 
officers was held. Officers elected for next 
year are: Miss Ethel Kinum, Rye, President; 
Mrs. Helen Hanna, Highland Park, Rye, Vice- 
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President; Miss Eileen Kelly, Mamaroneck, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

A report for the WESTERN OREGON 
Chapter was sent in by Dr. Leavitt O. Wright 
of the University of Oregon, whose inimitable 
Spanish follows: ‘El capitulo oregonense occi- 
dental tuvo el gusto de aceptar la invitacién 
de la simpdtica sefiorita profesora Melissa M. 
Martin del Oregon State College para reu- 
nirnos en Corvallis junto con el capitulo 
oregonense de Portland. Tomaron la palabra 
varios miembros, y en seguida escuchamos un 
discurso sobre Tres Autores Hispanoamericanos 
por el joven colombiano Jorge Gémez- 
Hoover.” 

Another, earlier meeting was also reported: 
“Nos reunimos para saludar a la Srta. Marga- 
rita McGee, ex-alumna de esta universidad, 
que acaba de regresar de Lima, Peri, donde 
servia en la embajada norteamericana. Esta 
sefiorita se ha dedicado con tanto ahinco a 
dominar el espafiol que parece que fué 
nombrada ‘bilingiie’, es decir, las autoridades 
de nuestro departamento de relaciones exte- 
riores reconocieron sus capacidades lingiifsticas 
como de tal valor y mérito que se le concedié 
ese titulo o reconocimiento oficial. Ella nos 
platic6 de sus viajes y de lo atractivo y 
pintoresco del Peri, dejéndonos deseosos de 
seguir sus pistas algtin dia. Se reunieron con los 
aateesepeistas varios miembros del capitulo 
local de Sigma Delta Pi, y pasamos una 
tarde muy agradable e inspiradora.” 


Conducted by 


ManysoriE C. Jonnston, Associate Editor, and the Epiror* 


Area Studies —The Social Science Research 
Council’s Committee on World Area Research 
has published a new survey of current area- 
training facilities in the universities, based on 
statements from the university catalogs, on 
interviews and correspondence with area speci- 
alists in each university covered, and on a 
census of faculty and graduate students en- 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Dr. Majorie C. Johnston, U. 8. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., or to the 
Editor. 


gaged in area work in the spring of 1951. 
Those who wish to equip themselves for 
government, business, technical, or other 
special career activities will find the report 
very useful in selecting the institutions and 
curricula most likely to meet their purposes. 

The following universities are listed for 
integrated area programs on Latin America: 
California, North Carolina, Stanford, Texas, 
Tulane, Vanderbilt. Other universities having 
offerings in this field are American, Boston, 
UCLA, Columbia, Florida, Michigan, Min- 
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nesota, New Mexico, Wisconsin. Many other 
universities have outstanding Latin American 
specialists on their faculties and offer course 
work in different departments, although the 
studies are not organized in an area program. 
Chicago, Cornell, Harvard, Pennsylvania, and 
Yale have long-term research programs operat- 
ing in the Latin American field. 

The bulletin was prepared by Wendell C. 
Bennett and is entitled Area Studies in Ameri- 
can Universities. Requests may be addressed 
to Social Science Research Council, 726 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Apropos of the training of area specialists, 
the following statement by Howard E. Sollen- 
berger of the Foreign Service Institute, De- 
partment of State, is of interest. It is from an 
article which appeared in Higher Education 
for January 15, 1951: 


The standards set for a fully trained area 
specialist illustrate the principles and ob- 
jectives of the program. In the course of train- 
ing an area specialist should acquire: (1) a 
fluent command of one or more principal 
languages of the area, including the ability to 
negotiate oral and written agreements in it; 
(2) a comprehensive knowledge of background 
factors (geographic, historical, economic, 
sociological, cultural, and political); (3) an 
understanding of how the various social 
sciences can be applied in dealing with an 
area as a complex social totality; and (4) 
experience in the area of specialization actually 
observing and dealing with people and their 
problems. In this approach to training, con- 
siderable emphasis is placed on language, 
which is considered not only as a system of 
speech and writing but also as a part of the 
integrated culture pattern of the people and as 
an important means by which an understanding 
of a foreign culture can be achieved. 

Basic in this training approach is the obvi- 
ous, although often overlooked, fact that inter- 
national relations involve people, whether 
government officials or population masses, that 
belong to and are conditioned by one of many 
diverse cultures. It is important for the Foreign 
Service to be able to understand the aspira- 
tions, anxieties, resentments, frustrations, and 
the basic feeling, thinking, and behavior of 
these people, individually or collectively, in 
order to maintain effective relations and to 
fulfill its responsibilities for carrying out 
national policy. 

M. C. J. 


Human Resources.—Education for One 
World is the title of a booklet published by 
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the Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 19, New York, 
and containing the results of the annual census 
of foreign students in the United States during 
the school year 1950-51. Approximately 6,500 
students from the other American republics are 
studying in our colleges and universities. A 
table included with the report lists the number 
from each country and their distribution here 
by states. From Brazil, for example, 444 
students are located in 40 states. Inherent in 
this world flow of students to the United 
States are many opportunities which language 
teachers should be quick to grasp. Not only 
can a broad sampling of American life prove 
beneficial to the students from other lands; 
they may bring to us and our classes and com- 
munities a more vivid impression and a greater 
freshness of thinking than is possible through 
books and secondary sources. 

In justifying the outlay of some seventy- 
five million dollars for travel, tuition, and 
living costs of thirty-one thousand foreign 
students, the Institute of International Edu- 
cation mentions values such as the following: 
The student is able to speak and think in 
another language, to acquire advanced pro- 
fessional training, make new friends, obtain a 
broader perspective, accelerate the maturing 
process, increase his leadership possibilities. 
The American students on the college campus 
gain a direct awareness of foreign affairs and 
problems. The college neighborhood receives 
a direct lesson and sense of participation in 
world relations. The countries abroad, through 
the returning students, get a more balanced 
picture of the United States at a time when 
we are counting our friends and allies. 

M. C. J. 


Representatives of AATSP.—The Associa- 
tion had an official representative, Dr. Gilbert 
Chase, at the Semana Jubilar of the Uni- 
versidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos in 
May. Dr. Chase was in Lima already to take 
up the duties of Cultural Affairs Officer in 
the American Embassy, and he has written 
the Executive Council as follows: “I wish 
to assure you that it was an honor and a 
source of personal satisfaction to me to repre- 
sent the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese in the ceremonies 
commemorating the quadricentennial observ- 
ance of the founding of the National Uni- 
versity of San Marcos of Lima.” 
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AATSP will be represented also at the 
Third National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO 
to be held at Hunter College, New York 
City, January 27-31. The Conference will be 
composed of approximately two thousand edu- 
cators, scientists, creative artists, teachers, 
representatives of radio, press, film and tele- 
vision, and representatives of national volun- 
tary organizations in the fields of education, 
science, and culture. The theme of the Con- 
ference is “Citizen understanding as a force 
in an interdependent world.” The following 
delegates have been named to represent our 
Association: Dr. J. Wesley Childers, State 
University of New York College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, New York; Miss Nora Quinlan, 
Hastings-on-Hudson High School, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

M. C. J. 


Linguistic Atlases on Spanish American 
Countries —A research project under the di- 
rection of Dr. Tomds Navarro, of Columbia 
University, has as its aim the completion of 
atlases of all the Spanish-speaking countries. 
These atlases will then be compared with that 
of Spain, recently completed. Puerto Rico 
and part of Mexico have been mapped. Guate- 
mala is in process. The most recent work was 
carried on this summer and fall by Drs. D. 
Lincoln Canfield and Heberto Lacayo of 
Florida State University. They made an ex- 
tensive survey of the language patterns and 
habits of the people in all regions of El Salva- 
dor and Nicaragua. Interviewing people in all 
walks of life, from Indians to diplomats, 
their procedure was to ask leading questiions 
and note the answers with respect to pro- 
nunciation, meaning of words, and their re- 
lationship to each other. The atlases when 
completed will reveal trends in migration, 
density of population, occupational interests, 
psychological traits, and even influences of 
climate. 

M. C. J. 


Latin American Studies—Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of General Studies is offering 
a program of Latin American Studies in 1951- 
52, open to undergraduates and other students, 
with coordinated courses in anthropology, 
archeology, economics, education, fine arts, 
geography, government, linguistics, history, 
sociology, Spanish, and Portuguese. The pro- 


gram is under the direction of Professor An- 
thony Tudisco. 
D. D. W. 


Vocabulary as Related to Language Skills.— 
The Review of Educational Research for June 
1951 reports an interesting item of research 
by Robert H. Seashore on the size and growth 
of vocabulary as related to the learning of 
language skills. Although the study concerns 
the development of native language abilities, 
teachers of foreign languages will note the 
conclusions with interest. Seashore found that 
conventional estimates of vocabulary size were 
considerably below actuality. Word growth 
was found to be around 5000 words per year, 
as compared to earlier estimates of around 500 
words per year. On the basis of these findings, 
the following conclusions were drawn: (a) 
language teaching has been started far below 
the children’s level of competence, (b) children 
have not been given the opportunity to de- 
velop language skills commensurate with 
their abilities, and (c) excessive emphasis 
has been placed on drill with specific words 
in reading and spelling when equal or greater 
growth could have been achieved by other 
means. A fuller description of the study 
may be found in the March 1948 number 
of Elementary English. 

M. C. J. 


Offerings and Enrollments in High-School 
Subjects—The United States Office of Edu- 
cation has completed a national summary of 
the offerings and enrollments in all public 
secondary day schools for the school year 
1948-49. In all, 3,615 large secondary schools 
and 10,134 of the smaller secondary schools 
were circularized. Usable returns were received 
from 91.8 per cent of the larger schools and 
from 75.1 per cent of the smaller. A complete 
report of the findings of the survey is scheduled 
for publication in the near future. Statistical 
Circular No. 294, a preliminary report com- 
piled by Mabel C. Rice, survey statistician, 
contains the most significant findings. 

By making appropriate adjustments for 
sampling and non-response, the 1948-49 sur- 
vey presents also a comparison with the enroll- 
ments in the same subjects in 1933-34, the 
last previous year for which national data are 
available. Spanish moved from third place 
among the commonly taught foreign languages 
in 1933-34 to first place in 1948-49. Latin, 
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which formerly was first, now ranks second, 
with French and German next in order. Italian 
and General Language have enrollments of 
16,265 and 13,020 respectively. Although at- 
tracting relatively few students, less than one 
in two thousand, the following languages are 
also offered: Hebrew, Greek, Polish, Portu- 
guese, Swedish, Norse, Bohemian, Russian. 
The total number of students taking a foreign 
language constitutes 17.9 per cent of the high 
school population. 

M. C. J. 


Cooperative Inter-American Tests.—As a re- 
sult of a study of English teaching in Puerto 
Rico undertaken in 1940 by the Committee 
on Modern Languages of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, a series of tests has been 
developed with parallel editions in two lan- 
guages, English and Spanish. Dr. Hershel 
T. Manuel, Director of Test Construction at 
the University of Texas, supervised the con- 
struction, administration, and evaluative 
studies of the tests. They were administered 
in Spanish to some 6,000 pupils in the schools 
of Mexico, in English to some 10,000 in the 
continental United States, and in English and 
Spanish to some 20,000 pupils in Puerto Rico. 
In each of the two language series the tests 
provide measures of (1) general ability and 
(2) reading ability at three levels, primary 
(grades 1-3), intermediate (grades 4-7), and 
advanced (grades 8-13). Additional achieve- 
ment tests at the advanced level, suitable for 
secondary school and college use, are available 
in Social Studies, Natural Sciences, and Lan- 
guage Usage. The latter are designed pri- 
marily for measuring ability to use, as dis- 
tinguished from ability to understand, English 
and Spanish. A comparison of scores in the 
second language with scores on similar ma- 
terial in the native language provides a feature 
lacking in other tests of foreign languages. 

Requests for specimen sets of the tests and 
price lists may be sent to Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. A Master Manual, containing general 
information about the whole series, is available 
at 50 cents. These tests should prove highly 
useful both to Spanish-speaking students of 
English and to English-speaking students of 
Spanish. They will be particularly valuable 
in bilingual situations and for placement of 
pupils of foreign parentage or background. 

M.C J. 


Expanding Cultural Relations with Cuba.— 
The Association’s representative who served 
as president of the American Delegation of 
Teachers to Cuba, Edna E. Babcock, has pre- 
pared a newsletter recounting some of the 
follow-up activities which resulted from the 
cerebration of the fiftieth anniversary of public 
education in the island. (See Shop-Talk in 
the May 1951 Hispania.) More than three 
hundred speeches on Cuba have been given 
to church, school, and lay groups throughout 
the country, one member of the group having 
given twenty-seven talks and another having 
been interviewed for eleven news stories. Ar- 
ticles have appeared in nearly all the state 
educational journals and also in several special 
magazines. Nor has the reporting terminated, 
since many articles and talks are planned for 
the present school year. 

As a token of appreciation of the American 
teachers for the visit they made to Cuba, the 
U.S. Delegation presented through the Ameri- 
can embassy a sound projector and screen to 
Public School No. 116 “United States of 
America.” Fitting ceremonies were planned 
for the official presentation, and our Cultural 
Affairs Officer, Dr. Jacob Canter, wrote: “The 
Embassy wishes to express to every one of the 
teachers its gratitude. The gift represents a 
sincere interest on the part of the teachers in 
developing and expanding cultural relations 
between the United States and Cuba.” 

Numerous individual efforts also have been 
in evidence. The Ohio delegate’s class ex- 
changed letters and gifts with fourth-grade 
pupils of Santa Cruz del Norte, and her 
Superintendent of Schools offered a position 
to a Cuban teacher. The Florida delegate 
returned to Havana in March with a party of 
forty-five, receiving on that occasion the Gold 
Medal of Marti, awarded by the Ministry of 
Education. One of the representatives of N. 
E. A. arranged for a Cuban teacher to visit 
Missouri this fall. Arizona’s representative 
sent ceramic pieces to Rancho Boyeros, the 
industrial school which housed the America 
Delegation, and exchanged pictures and slides 
with New Jersey’s delegate. The other repre- 
sentative of AATSP, Miss Judith Stapleton, 
President of the Kansas Chapter, keeps up 
correspondence with the head of the Spanish 
Department of Vibora Institute. The teacher 
from North Carolina sent a bird unit, to 
which each state contributed, to Cuban 
schools, first for the use of Cuban teachers 
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in the Summer School and then to be circu- 
lated among elementary schools. Through the 
efforts of Missouri’s delegate the Missouri 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma is offering a 
$1000 scholarship for a Cuban teacher and 
Missouri Valley College is offering a tuition 
scholarship, the civic clubs of Marshall having 
raised $300 for the Cuban teacher’s main- 
tenance. 

M. C. J. 


University Center Language Association.— 
A new language association was recently 
formed in Georgia. Its purpose is threefold: 
(1) to stimulate and promote scholarship in 
the field of modern foreign languages; (2) to 
encourage and support the study of modern 
foreign languages and literatures; and (3) 
to provide good fellowship among the staff 
members of the various departments repre- 
sented. The modern foreign-language depart- 
ments of the following institutions compose 
the membership: Agnes Scott College, Emory 
University, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
University of Georgia, Atlanta Division of 
the University of Georgia. 

The new association met for the first time 
in the Alumni Memorial Building of Emory 
University at Atlanta in May, 1951. The 
group was presided over by Dr. Henry King 
Stanford, Director of the University Center 
in Georgia, a coordinating agency for the 
institutions under whose auspices the asso- 
ciation met. The following officers were 
elected: President, Howard 8. Jordan, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; Vice-President, Margaret 
T. Phythian, Agnes Scott College; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Bruce R. Gordon, Emory Uni- 
versity. 

A constitution was adopted and plans made 
for future meetings. Several of the members 
gave brief accounts of research in which they 
are currently engaged. The meeting was 
marked by a note of enthusiasm, and confi- 
dence was expressed in the ability of the new 
organization to help further the cause of 
language teaching in Georgia. Pa 


Sigma Delta Pi.—With the installation of 
Gamma Theta at the University of Oklahoma, 
the National Spanish Honor Society, Sigma 
Delta Pi, has established eighty chapters. 
This last installation, made by Dr. T. Earle 
Hamilton of Texas School of Technology and 


the Executive Secretary, James O. Swain, 
added a new state to those having chapters of 
Sigma Delta Pi. The Society has established 
the goal of One Hundred Chapters by 1958, 
a reasonable ambition, for there are some 
five hundred colleges and universities with 
Spanish departments strong enough to support 
cage. D. D. W. 


Spanish-Speaking Contest—The 20th an- 
nual Spanish-speaking contest, open to high- 
school students in New Orleans, was held in 
the spring of 1951, sponsored by the New 
Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 

Each local public and private high school 
is invited to enter two students in the com- 
petition. Ineligible are students from Spanish- 
speaking families and students who have lived 
with such families or in Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

The examination, conducted by the Spanish 
Promotion Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce’s Foreign Department, consists of 
five short questions in Spanish to be answered 
in Spanish, reading in Spanish, translations 
from Spanish to English and from English to 
Spanish, and a dictation in Spanish. 

Five prizes are awarded. The first prize is a 
scholarship offered by Loyola University of 
the South, provided that the winner is a male 
student. The other four awards are cash 
prizes of forty, twenty-five, twenty, and ten 
dollars. 

Winners in the 1951 contest were Barbara 
Hecker, first; Loraine Cole, second; Anna Mae 
Weidig, third; Jeanine Calvet, fourth, and 
Dorothy Roan, fifth. 

D. D. W. 


Fellowships for Study in Latin America.— 
Fourteen Latin American countries will offer 
free tuition and a monthly maintenance al- 
lowance to 28 U. S. students who have already 
begun or completed some graduate study and 
who possess a satisfactory knowledge of 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese. Preference 
will be given to veterans and tostudents under 
thirty-five. Transportation will be paid by 
U. 8S. Government. Students who wish to 
apply for or seek information about the fel- 
lowships should write before January 15, 1952 
to the Division of International Educational 
Relations, American Republic Section, U. 8. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

D. D. W. 
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Student Publication in Spanish.—The Storrs 
Hispdnico, issued by the Spanish Club at the 
University of Connecticut, and now in its 
third year of publication, is mimeographed 
and distributed free each month to foreign- 
language students and any teachers interested 
in receiving it. It contains original contribu- 
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tions in prose and verse and also covers Club 
news and current events. The articles are 
usually in Spanish but there are also frequent 
guest contributions in French, Italian, Portu- 
guese and German. The faculty adviser is 
Professor J. J. Ryan. 

D. D. W. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Hoorkins, Hirscu, Spanish through Reading. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr Publish- 
ing Co., 1950. 416 pp. $4.50. 

This grammar was designed for a two- 
semester course for graduate students desiring 
a reading knowledge of Spanish. Both author 
and publisher ought to be commended for 
producing a book for such a limited market. 
Since few universities have a sufficient number 
of graduate students who wish to take ele- 
mentary Spanish to warrant addition of a 
special course to the curriculum, the question 
arises whether Spanish through Reading is the 
answer to the problem of the graduate student 
studying on his own and that of the Ph.D. 
examiner in Spanish. 

The book is divided into thirty-six lessons 
of which thirty are to be covered in the first 
semester. The author suggests that in the 
second semester, after the completion of the 
grammar, students read a civilization and a 
literary text; then fifty pages in each of three 
books in the field of their concentration; 
indeed, a very reasonable plan for Ph.D. 
candidates. 

The lessons (290 pages) are followed by 
extensive and well-designed indices of which 
the “Vocabulary of Proper Names,”’ a sort of 
dictionary of Hispanic Civilization, is an in- 
teresting feature. Within the lessons, the stress 
on pronunciation is surprising in a text written 
to impart a reading knowledge. Five complete 
lessons, the first thirty pages, are devoted to 
this. Another twenty pages have to be covered 
before there is a connected paragraph in 
Spanish to be read and the first genuine 
reading passage in Spanish through Reading 
appears on page 60. I doubt the value of this 
stress on phonetics and intonation in a book 
with this purpose. It is hardly necessary for 
a researcher who wishes to learn Spanish for 


his work in geology or psychology, for in- 
stance, to know that “lo reyes” is frequently 
heard instead of “los reyes.” On the whole the 
examples for pronunciation are very good; 
however, rare words such as esquiciéis ought 
to be avoided in a beginner’s course, even on 
the graduate level. 

The best feature of the text is the inclusion 
of reading selections taken from Spanish 
works. It is obviously a great advantage to 
the mature student to read slightly modified 
extracts from authors such as Altamira and 
Menéndez Pidal, rather than paragraphs con- 
cocted by the writer of a school text. Still, 
there is not enough variety in the book. All 
reading selections are related to Spanish his- 
tory and civilization. Students could acquire 
this information in the civilization text recom- 
mended for the second semester. For the 
purpose of developing a reading skill, how- 
ever, a wider range of selections (from A-Z, 
Aerodynamics to Zoology), taken from popular 
scientific and scholarly journals in Spanish, 
seems to be preferable. 

The author states that the book was com- 
pleted in a short time, but had been used in 
mimeographed versions before being pub- 
lished. In the present form it serves the 
limited purpose for which it was written, as a 
class text for a course in beginning Spanish for 
graduate students. 

University of Kansas Grorce O. ScHANZER 


Rosas, Manveu, La ciudad de los Césares. 
Edited by Roberto B. Sangiorgi and Grace 
Knopp. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1951. 237 pp. $2.25. 

This text is intended for students in the 
third or fourth semester in colleges and the 
third year in secondary schools. The editors 
state that “the novel’s simple style and pure 
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language, almost free from regionalisms, make 
it suitable reading at a relatively early stage 
of language instruction.” Notes are at the 
bottom of the page and consist largely of 
translation of difficult passages with no gram- 
matical explanation of constructions involved. 
Exercises are composed of four sections: Cues- 
tionario, Modismos, Repaso de Verbos, and 
Traduccién. We found only two misprints in 
the text itself, and the exercises, which have 
been prepared carefully, should accomplish 
their purpose very well indeed. 

Some teachers may feel, however, that the 
novel is not worthy of the editorial attention 
devoted to it. A group of adventurers and their 
dog (many pages are devoted to the dog) 
search in Patagonia for gold deposits. They are 
picked up by the Indian guards of a Shangri- 
La in the mountains where they become in- 
volved in a civil war between the Césares 
blancos, who wish to carry their treasure off 
to the outside world, and the Césares negros 
who will undoubtedly suffer in the end from 
the gold rush which must inevitably follow 
disclosure of their existence to outsiders. The 
fight is drawn out over many chapters and 
ends in the Hollywood manner with the defeat 
of the forces of evil. The adventurers, except 
for one who swears to eternal silence, decide 
to remain in la ciudad de los Césares, where 
presumably they will live happily ever after. 

This synopsis does not imply that we should 
expect our students to read nothing but the 
classics. We can recall, however, many avail- 
able texts which we should rather have them 
read during the short time at their disposal— 
texts which have in varying degree costum- 
brismo, unforgettable characters, humor, real 
suspense, or something more profound and 
subtle than is found here. This, of course, is a 
matter of personal preference and is not meant 
to depreciate the fine editorial job. 

Ohio State University R. H. ARMITAGE 


Brown, CHARLES E., and Mirron L. SHang, 
compilers and editors, Brazilian Portuguese 
Idiom List. Selected on the Basis of Range 
and Frequency of Occurrence. Nashville: 
Vanderbilt Univ. Press, 1951. Paper. xiii, 
118 pp. $2.00. 

Here is the companion volume to the com- 
pilers’ Graded Word Book of Brazilian Portu- 
guese (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1945) and the volume that parallels Frederic 
D. Cheydleur’s French Idiom List and Hay- 


ward Keniston’s Spanish Idiom List, both 
published in the 1930’s by Macmillan. 

The same procedure was followed for the 
present list as for the French and Spanish 
lists: 120 units of 10,000 running words each 
were selected from current Brazilian prose, 
29 units of drama, 28 of fiction, 10 of children’s 
literature, 26 of miscellaneous prose, 20 of 
newspapers and periodicals, and 7 of technical 
prose. Wishing to give special weight to the 
language of conversation, a large number of 
drama units were counted, and in fiction and 
children’s literature, only pages with a large 
percentage of dialogue were chosen, so that 
more than half of the total material re- 
presents conversational usage, to the extent 
that this is reflected in printed prose. 

The List is divided into six Parts, cor- 
responding to those used in the French and 
Spanish counts, and thereby offering illuminat- 
ing comparisons: Idioms, Compound Con- 
junctions, Compound Prepositions, Reflexive 
Verbs, Verbs Requiring a Preposition Before 
a Complement, Verbs Requiring no Preposi- 
tion or Adverb in Portuguese. 

The List will be of crucial importance to 
teachers and students of Portuguese, and for 
teachers and students of Spanish it offers many 
highly interesting comparisons with the Span- 
ish list. The first 25 idioms in the Portuguese 
List, for example, correspond to Spanish idioms 
ranging in place from Ist (tiene que [traba- 
jar]: tem que [trabalhar]}—20th) to 490th 
(viene [cayendo]: vem [caindo]—17th). The 
most frequent Brazilian idiom: hd (muita 
gente aqui) has a range of 120 out of 120 units 
and a frequency of 2158 occurrences, as com- 
pared with the most frequent Spanish idiom: 
tiene que (trabajar), with a range of 85 and a 
frequency of 472. Indeed, Brazilian Portu- 
guese would seem to be, in idioms, a more 
uniform language than Spanish, according to 
these lists, for there are 905 Brazilian idioms 
with a range and frequency of at least five, 
but only 504 such in Spanish. 

The List was prepared under the auspices 
of the Committee on Foreign Language Teach- 
ing of the American Council on Education in 
conjunction with the Institute for Brazilian 
Studies on Vanderbilt University, and it has a 
Foreword by Henry Grattan Doyle, Chairman 
of the Committee. We are indebted to the 
Committee, the Institute, and the compilers 
for an invaluable addition to our knowledge of 
Brazilian Portuguese. 


The Choate School Donatp D. 
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Hesse, Everett W., compiler and editor, 
Spanish Verse of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Madison, Wis.: College 
Typing Co., 1951. 261 pp. 

The authors included in Professor Hesse’s 
anthology are Garcilaso, Cetina, Castillejo, 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, Acufia, Fray 
Luis de Leén, Francisco de la Torre, Herrera, 
Gil Polo, San Juan de la Cruz, Alcazar, 
Ercilla, Arguijo, Géngora, the Argensola 
brothers, Lope de Vega, Quevedo, Caro, Rioja 
and Villegas. Anonymous writers are repre- 
sented by two ballads, the sonnet: “A Cristo 
Crucificado” and the “Epfstola Moral a Fa- 
bio.” The majority of the selections constitute 
the poetic gems of the Spanish Renaissance and 
Golden Age literature, and are those that are 
usually found in other anthologies. But in the 
case of the most outstanding of the poets 
Professor Hesse has with good taste added a 
number of pieces that represent his own per- 
sonal choices. 

The prefatory materials: “Hints to the 
Student on Reading Poetry,” “Suggestions on 
What to Evaluate in Poetry,” “Types of 
Strophes found in this Text,” are brief and 
elementary, but should be serviceable to third- 
and fourth-year college students for whom the 
readings are intended. Incidentally, Cetina did 
not originate the madrigal (p. 6), though he 
was perhaps the first writer to introduce 
this verse form into Spain. As to the general 
introductions: “Spanish Poetry in the Six- 
teenth Century,” and “Erudite Poetry,” as 
well as the specific introductions on individ- 
ual authors, it is to be taken for granted 
that they serve as minimal orientation which 
will be supplemented by the instructor and by 
student reading from the items listed in the 
“Select Bibliography.” Unless statements are 
qualified it is risky to cite numbers in dealing 
with an author’s production, especially one 
that belongs to the Renaissance period. In 
the case of Cetina, for example, the son- 
net figure, 244, is upset by Rafael Lapesa’s 
additions in his “Tres Sonetos Inéditos de 
Cetina y una Atribucién Falsa,” in RFE 
xxiv, 1941, 380-82. 

Each poem is equipped with notes con- 
taining translations of difficult or unusual 
words and phrases, explanations of allusions 
and other pertinent information. They open 
the way to an easy understanding of the 
poems, but their place after the last selection 
devoted to each poet makes their use some- 
what awkward. 
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Among the statements that are in need of 
revision one (p. 32) concerns Garcilaso’s “Eg- 
loga Primera,” lines 175-80. The strong in- 
fluence here of Virgil’s second eclogue casts a 
deep shadow on whatever autobiographical 
value it may have. But even though we should 
admit it, there is not enough evidence to 
prove that “Garcilaso considers his erstwhile 
rival [Antonio de Fonseca] ugly and de- 
formed.” At most he meant that he was 
physically more attractive than Fonseca. In 
the same eclogue the separation of gana from 
buena, and in Fray Luis de Leén’s “Vida 
Retirada” of miserable from mente, are in- 
stances of the device called tmesis, which is 
fairly common in ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern literature. Hence, I should not necessarily 
attribute it to Horatian influence as Professor 
Hesse does. See notes on pages 33 and 71. 
It is not enough to say that “The Sabine and 
Calabrian women were noted for their virtue 
and domestic qualities” in commenting (p. 
75) on line 41 of Fray Luis de Leén’s transla- 
tion of Horace’s second ode. It should be 
further explained that the Calabria of Classic 
times was not the present Italian province by 
this name, but rather the Salentino peninsula 
in southeast Italy, which is a part of Apulia. 
Horace, incidentally, does not use the noun 
in his ode. His line reads: (qualis Sabina, aut 
uxor pernicis Appuli perusta solibus). Fray 
Luis, evidently because of exigencies of rime 
and meter, exercised a bit of poetic license 
in his substitution. Since Francisco de la 
Torre’s sonnet: Esta es, Tiris ...is a virtual 
translation of Benedetto Varchi’s Questo 2, 
Tirsi...the Tirsis in question cannot pos- 
sibly refer to Francisco de Figueroa, who at 
the time was using Tirsis as a pastoral name 
(p. 83). In a note to Alcdzar’s “Cena Jocosa” 
(p. 132) there is no need of mentioning that 
Sosa is from Portuguese Souza, though it may 
be the ultimate source of this rather common 
Spanish surname. It is stated simply that 
Lope de Sosa was a caballero living in Jaén, 
and that he had a criado portugués. At the 
end of the poem the Portuguese who fell ill 
must, therefore, have been the servant. We 
may tentatively identify the caballero with 
Lope de Sosa, author of Villancicos para 
Cantar la Noche de Navidad (1603). It would 
have been better to have bracketed Rinaldo’s 
name instead of Ruggiero’s with that of Or- 
lando in the annotation to Géngora’s “An- 
gélica y Medoro” (p. 138). Ruggiero’s contact 
with the beauty of Cathay is limited to her 
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liberation on the island of Ebuda, whereas 
Rinaldo’s connection with her is much more 
continuous. 

These and other minor defects are, how- 
ever, neutralized by the utility possessed by 
the text as a whole. It fills a vacuum that has 
existed in our advanced undergraduate 
courses, making it possible for the student to 
enjoy some of the beautiful verse produced 
during a period of great lyrical efforescence. 
Northwestern University Joseph G. 


Jmeénez Ruepa, Juuio, Historia de la Cultura 
en Mézico. El Virreinato. México: Editorial 
Cultura, 1950. vi, 335 pp. 16 pesos. 

No se ha escrito todavia—y hace mucha 
falta—una historia completa de la cultura en 
los pafses de Hispanoamérica. Hay trabajos 
parciales—algunos notabilfsimos, como los de 
Silvio Zavala—y también se ha intentado la 
labor de conjunto. Pero a la mayor parte de lo 
que hasta el presente hemos visto le falta, para 
ser historia, un elemento esencial: la objetivi- 
dad histérica. Se trata frecuentemente de 
relaciones parciales, escritas con el prejuicio 
hispénico, de rafz religiosa muchas veces, 0 
con el prejuicio indigenista, disfraz de la 
tendencia anti-espafiola. La obra verdadera- 
mente histérica que necesitamos ha de com- 
prender, aunque sea separadamente, las dos 
grandes corrientes de la cultura: la de México 
(mayas, aztecas, etc.) y la del Pera (chib- 
chas, incas, etc.), desembocando ambas, con 
los afluentes menores, en el caudal comin 
de la colonizacién espafiola, para diversificarse 
luego en el perfodo de la independencia. 

Jiménez Rueda—historiador, literato, pro- 
fesor, académico—que al frente del Archivo 
General de la Nacién esté realizando una 
obra magnifica, ha emprendido la labor de 
escribir una Historia de la Cultura en Mézico, 
y de ella aparecié6 ya la parte intermedia 
referente al Virreinato. Cuando termine su 
empresa, faltar4 que otro historiador—y 
ojal4 sea de su categoria—escriba la parte 
relativa al Per para que tengamos una sinte- 
sis histérica del desarrollo de la cultura en el 
conjunto que forman las naciones americanas 
de habla espajfiola. 

De la amplitud que el concepto de ‘cultura’ 
tiene en la obra de Jiménez Rueda podrdé 
juzgarse por los miltiples temas tratados, 
como son el territorio y la poblacién, las 
instituciones sociales y polfticas, la Iglesia y el 
Estado, la economfa y la industria, el ideario 
de la época, las letras, el arte, la ensefianza, 


vida y costumbres, expuesto todo ello con el 
engranaje comin del dominio espafiol. 

Expresamente lo dice el autor: “No tiene, 
desde luego, este libro un cardécter polémico. 
No aspira a intervenir en la controversia, no 
cerrada hasta ahora, sobre la conveniencia o la 
inconveniencia de las instituciones incorpora- 
das por la Espafia vieja a la Nueva Espafia. 
Presenta hechos derivados de costumbres, tra- 
diciones, leyes, etc. No se le oculta al autor 
que la realidad estaba frecuentemente alejada 
de la aspiracién contenida en la ley, que habia 
un divorcio entre el propésito de los reyes, de 
proteger al indio, por ejemplo, y la explota- 
cién real de él por gente ambiciosa de poder 
o de dinero. Este afaén de objetividad ahorra 
al final un capftulo de conclusiones, ya que 
éstas sirven para fundar una tesis y no hay 
tesis en este libro.” No tiene, efectivamente, 
tesis esta historia, que por ello es historia y en 
su objetividad encontramos uno de sus ma- 
yores méritos. 

Otro de sus grandes valores—ademéas de la 
documentacién cuidadosa y la seleccién acer- 
tada de los hechos de mayor relieve—es el 
primor literario con que esté escrita. Jiménez 
Rueda es temperamentalmente literato y es- 
cribe siempre en bella prosa, lo mismo obras 
de teatro que estudios criticos o histéricos. La 
Historia de la Cultura en México, como el 
resto de su produccién, honra a la Academia 
Mexicana de la Lengua; de la que el autor es 
miembro de nimero y muy distinguido. 
University of Iowa Jer6ntmmo MALLO 


FerNANDEz, SaLvapor, Gramdtica Espafola. 
Los Sonidos. El nombre y el pronombre. 
Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1951. xlviii, 
498 pp. 

Here is a work offered, with becoming but 
quite unnecessary modesty, as a basic study of 
contemporary usage, though limited to the 
phenomena indicated in the subtitles. It is 
not clear whether the author plans to write 
other volumes to complete his treatment of 
the subject. 

Part I, the first fifth of the book, deals with 
pronunciation and intonation and it makes 
frequent reference to Tomas Novarro’s classic 
studies in the subject. 

The rest of the book is devoted to an ex- 
haustive analysis of twentieth century Cas- 
tilian usage: adjectives used as nouns, with 
prepositions, with lo, nouns used as adjec- 
tives, pre- and post-position of adjectives, 
gender and plural of nouns, leismo and lotsmo, 
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and a great many more sections that threaten 
to be exhausting as well as exhaustive. There 
is copious documentation for each phenome- 
non, and the book is really indispensable for 
the grammarian. It is unfortunate that the 
printing is sloppily done and does little to 
increase the readability of the work. 

The Choate School Donato D. WatsH 


Lewis, Oscar, Life in a Merican Village: 
Tepoztlan Revisited. Urbana: Univ. of 
linois Press, 1951. Photographs. Drawings. 
Tables. xxvii, 512 pp. $7.50. 

Robert Redfield’s Tepoztlin—A Mexican 
Village (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1930) has 
become a classic work in the field of com- 
munity studies. The present volume is the 
result of investigations made from 1943 to 
1948 in the same Mexican village a generation 
later. The study has unusual interest and 
significance, not only because of its unique 
revaluation and comparison with Redfield’s 
1926 investigations, but also because Tepoz- 
tlén, situated in the State of Morelos, about 
sixty miles south of Mexico City, is not an 
isolated village, untouched by the modern 
world. An isolated community would have 
shown no significant changes. What gives the 
present study its special significance is that 
twentieth-century civilization has brought the 
village into greater contact with the outer 
world and that here we can see with what 
success the Indian is being incorporated into 
the national life of Mexico. 

The book is divided into two parts. “The 
Village and its Institutions” studies social and 
economic distinctions, land tenure, agricul- 
ture and othermeans of livelihood, local govern- 
ment, politics, and religion. “The People” is 
an astonishingly penetrating study (in view 
of the instinctive reticence of the Tapoztecans) 
of family relationships, attitudes and prac- 
tices in pregnancy and birth, childhood, adoles- 
cence, courtship, marriage, old age, and death. 

This is not only a thorough and authorita- 
tive work, but an exceedingly readable one. 


While it is intended primarily for sociologists, 
it should be of interest to any teacher of 
Spanish, especially to one who has travelled 
in Mexico, whether or not he ever got off the 
main highways to wander through such a 
village as Tepoztlin. 


The Choate School Donato D. 


BuanksTen, Greorce I., Ecuador: Constitu- 
tions and Caudillos. Univ. of California 
Publications in Political Science. Los 
Angeles: Univ of California Press, 1951. 
xxii, 196 pp. Cloth, $3.00. Paper, $2.50. 
Professor Blanksten of Northwestern Uni- 

versity became closely associated with Ecua- 

dorian affairs when he was in the Office of 

Inter-American Affairs and in our Department 

of State from 1942 to 1946. He later spent 

six months in Ecuador, and his knowledge 
of the country and its government is neither 
superficial nor merely theoretical. 

Ecuador is an especially fitting locale for a 
study of Latin American political instability. 
Less is known about Ecuador than about 
many other American republics. It has had a 
variety of colorful and determined dictators. 
And President Galo Plaza has shown what 
remarkable progress an energetic and demo- 
cratic leader can bring about under condi- 
tions that are far from ideal. 

Professor Blanksten’s study begins with a 
brief survey of Ecuadorian history before 
1944, then goes on to describe the geographical 
and regional pattern of the country. The bulk 
of the book is devoted to an analysis of the 
government and to an explanation of the geo- 
graphical, historical, economic, social, and 
emotional reasons for its instability. 

The author obviously knows his material 
thoroughly and he writes with clarity and 
authority. Moreover, he writes with unfailing 
interest, even when discussing the intricacies 
of constitutions and of provincial and local 
government. 


The Choate School 


DonaLtp D. WALSH 
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This volume is the first representative collection of short 
stories by Amado Nervo, one of Mexico’s most important 
modern writers. Its fifteen short stories are original, well 
written and deeply human. They are both Mexican and 
Spanish in background and have extraordinary variety 
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short stories and other works. Exercises provide for oral 
practice, vocabulary and idiom review, and practice in 
written composition. 
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Don’t Overlook 


for 2nd semester readings, these popular titles, selected from our 
long list of readers, anthologies and editions of plays and novels. 


LA CIUDAD DE LOS CESARES 


Edited by Roberto B. Sangiorgi and Grace Knopp 


LA SIRENA VARADA 
Edited by Ruth C. Gillespie 


CRONICA DEL ALBA 
Edited by Florence Hall 


TERTULIAS ESPANOLAS 
By José Robles 


LLUVIA ROJA 
Edited by Donald D. Walsh 


NUESTRA NATACHA 
Edited By William H. Shoemaker 


CARTILLA MEJICANA 


By Arturo Torres-Rioseco and Edwin S. Morby 


ESTAMPAS SUDAMERICANAS 
Edited by Juan R. Castellano 


DONA BARBARA 
Edited by Lowell Dunham 


LAYPARCELA 
Edited by Juan B. Rael and Robert E, Luckey 


LA FUENTE DE LAS CALAVERAS 


By W. T. Pattison 


(Rojas) 
$2.25 


(Casona) 
$1.25 


(Sender) 
$1.90 


$1.40 


(Goytortua) 
$1.90 


(Casona) 
$1.75 


$1.25 
$2.50 


(Gallegos) 
$2.25 


(Lépez-Portillo) 


$2.00 


$1.50 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY SPANISH VERSE 


Edited by José Sanchez 


$2.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York 1, New York 
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LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 


LA PRENSA carries Associated Press include School News for Teachers and 
and United Press cable services, and Students, Book Reviews, Music and 
special news services from Spain andall Radio Notes, and a stimulating Sunday 
countries of Central and South America. Supplement dealing with all cultural as- 
Features of special educational interest pects of Hispanic life. 


Subscription Rates: 


1 year: Daily & Sun., $17.00; Daily, $12.00; Sun., $5.00 
6 mos. $ 9.50; $ 7.50; $2.60 
3 mos. $ 5.00; $ 3.85; $1.50 


Special rates for classroom use 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The best Classical and Modern Litera- More than 5000 titles in stock. Liberal 
ture of Spain and Latin America.Gram- discounts to teachers and Libraries. 
mars, Dictionaries and Textbooks. Free Catalog on request. 


245 Canal Street LA PRENSA __ NewYork 13,N.Y. 


A ‘Spanish’ Summer 


Combine studies with pleasant vacation in temperate climate of nearby 
Mexico. Moderate rates include: lodging in private Mexican homes; daily 
Spanish conversation with individual tutors; liberal-arts classes in Latin 
American culture with Mexican faculty; social activities in colonial Saltillo 
and interesting side trips. For beginning, intermediate and advanced stu- 
dents. 1952 Session: June 30 — August 8. 


Information 
Ing. José Cardenas, Director or Miss Marian Fredine, Registrar 
ATENEO FUENTE 2510 Bancroft Way 
Apdo. Postal 132 Berkeley 4, California 


Saltillo, Coahuila, México 


ESCUELA DE VERANO ATENEO FUENTE 
SALTILLO, COAHUILA, MEXICO 


The State College of Coahuila, Affiliated with 
The National University of Mexico 
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A New Spanish Text for First Year Courses 


SPANISH 
THROUGH SPEECH 


by Juan R. Castellano, Duke University 
and Willis Knapp Jones, Miami University 


This text illustrates throughout the aural-oral approach to the learning of 
Spanish. In the belief that few students are well grounded in English gram- 
mar, it contains a very thorough treatment of grammatical points, prefer- 
ring clarity to brevity. It is divided into 23 lessons, including a variety of 
exercises, reviews and discussion topics, all aimed at encouraging oral prac- 
tice. Clarity of explanations, liveliness of readings and emphasis on spoken 
Spanish are stressed. 


Ready $2.25 


FOR SECOND YEAR COURSES: 


Castellano and Brown: SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR $2.60 


Ample materia] for a full year course, including grammar, composition 
and readings. 
Castellano and Brown: SHORTER SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
$2.25 
A brief review of the essentials of Spanish grammar, which may be 
completed in one semester. 


Arjona: CUENTOS DE LAS ESPANAS $2.25 


15 favorite Spanish and Latin-American tales, with exercises and 
vocabulary. Also for second semester of the first year. 
Casona: LA DAMA DEL ALBA $2.00 


A moving and well constructed play by an outstanding contemporary 
Spanish dramatist. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


College Department 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 
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BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE 
IDIOM LIST 


by Cuarces B. Brown and Mitton L. SHANE 
for Students Teachers Authors Editors 


This List presents the commonest idioms in current written Brazilian 
Portuguese, selected and arranged on the basis of range and frequency 
in a tabulation of 1,200,000 words. It is a companion volume to the 
Graded Word Book of Brazilian Portuguese (Crofts, 1945) by the same 
authors, and issued, as was the earlier work, under the auspices of the 
Committee on Foreign Language Teaching of the American Council on 
Education. Like the word lists and idiom lists prepared in earlier years 
for Spanish, French, and German, the Brazilian Portuguese Idiom List is 
of primary importance for students, teachers, and textbook makers in 
the field of Brazilian Portuguese. 


A PUBLICATION OF THE INSTITUTE FOR BRAZILIAN STUDIES OF 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Price $2.00 Tue VANDERBILT University Press NASHVILLE 4, TENN. 


Latin America’s Favorite 


VELAZQUEZ 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 


Over £&,000 words, 1,500 pages, 7” x 10”. Plain, 
$5.50, thumb-indexed, $6.50. Special library edi- 
tion, in genuine Morocco binding, $10.00, indexed. 
Special student’s edition, in durable buckram, 
$4.40 
The above prices are list. Write Spanish 
Department for school discount 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1255 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ii. 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


A quarterly journal of French Hispanists 
that welcomes foreign collaboration and pub- 
lishes articles and reviews on all the Hispanic 
languages and literatures. President: M. Batail- 
lon (Collége de France); Secretary: Ch. V. 
Aubrun (Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux). 


Foreign subscription (1000 francs) may be 
made through 


STECHERT-HAFNER, 
31 East 10th St., New York 3, 


or directly to 
FERET ET FILS, 


rue de Grassi, 9, Bordeaux. 


Send manuscripts and books for review to 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 
Faculté des Lettres, 20, 
Cours Pasteur Bordeaux. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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VOCABULARY CARDS 


VISUAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 
230 W. FIFTH ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO, 


OUR LATEST EDITIONS 
COMPLETELY REVISED AND IMPROVED | 


VIS-ED Vocabulary Cards provide a novel approach to vocabulary study. Students 
will quickly appreciate the VIS-ED method of building a functional vocabulary. 
Recommended and used by leading educational institutions throughout the nation, 
VIS-ED Cards are a practical supplement to the conventional methods of vocabulary 
study. Write for FREE booklet describing in detail the advantages of using 
VIS-ED Vocabulary Cards. Look for them in the NEW BLACK BOX available in 


FRENCH GERMAN GREEK 


and REMEMBERED 


LATIN @® RUSSIAN @ SPANISH 


A New and Different Spanish Text 
FUNDAMENTOS de ESPANOL 


Manuel Salas Catherine Salas 


SPANISH TEACHERS LIKE THESE FEATURES: 


/ Rules of grammar—worded simply and concisely in Spanish to help students 
think in Spanish. 


\/ Flexibility of program—can be used as a two or three semester text. With 
supplementary reading—a two-year course. 


explanations and illustrations of points of grammar and the applications of the 


/ Self-contained, sufficient material—teacher need not look for supplementary 
Spanish to the social scene. 


Subjunctive mode—so fundamental] to the Spaniard, is not presented as a series 
of complicated rules of grammar, but woven into the proper lessons as an integral 
part of the_ language. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 Chicago 16 Philadelphia 7 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 


Please mention H1spANIA writing to Advertisers 


Placement 
Bureau 


Ae YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin teach- 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in 
contact with school administrators and de- 
partment heads throughout the country. To 
register, send $5.00 to the Director of the 
Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Strong 
Hall 117, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 
the registration fee, but all registrants must 
be members of the Association or must join 
the Association upon registration. 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


e 
Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $3.00 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 


George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 

Secretary-Treasurer Business Manager 

Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 

Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 
Editor-in-Chief 


Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College 
Address correspondence to: 
1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The outstanding general journal of 
modern language teaching in the United 
States.” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Julio del Toro, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Pub- 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription, $3.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $3.50 a 
year net in U. S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 


The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies 


A Quarterly Review for All 
Interested in Spanish 


E. ALLISON PEERS, Editor 


Annual subscription $4.50, 
postage included 


BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES 


University of Liverpool 
England 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advértisers 
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Off the Press 


FRONTERAS 


By Doris King Arjona and Terrell Lovise Tatum 


ox 
he 
This text carries forward the DA 
successful teaching program of PRE 
FRONTERAS I to help sec- 
ond-year students of Spanish PO LER we 


¢ enlarge their understanding of the Spanish language through 
continuing step-by-step development of grammar and usage 


* gain increased skill in reading Spanish 


¢ develop greater appreciation of South American culture 
groups and of Spain’s gifts to the New World 


* grow in ability to say what they mean in Spanish 


Write for a free copy 9f CALENDARIO DE FRONTERAS 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11] Atlanta3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 San FranciscoS New York 1 
Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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The Official Publication 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews 
News Notes 
Advertisements 


Subscription: $2.50 a year 
(Four issues) 


Managing Editor: Business Manager: 
Edwin H, Zeydel Edgar H. Hemminghaus 
University of Cincin- Hunter College 

nati 695 Park Ave. 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio New York 21, N.Y. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 


THE 
HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


| A quarterly circulated widely in Latin 
America and the United States contain- 
ing articles, inedited documents, book re- 
views, minor notices, and professional 
news. 

Managing Editor: 

Charles C. Griffin, Vassar College 
Associate Managing Editor: 
Alexander Marchant, Vanderbilt 
University 
Board of Editors: Jorge Basadre; Ruth 
Lapham Butler; Bailey W. Diffie; Ray- 
ford W. Logan; Engel Sluiter; Robert S. 

Smith; Watt Stewart. 
Editorial correspondence: 
Charles C. Griffin, 
Box 514, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Business correspondence: 

Duke University Press, College Station, 
Box 6697, Durham, N. C. 
Subscription rates: $4.00 a year 
Special rates to graduate students 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


J. P. WickersHaM CrAwForD, Founder 
Otis H. GREEN and 
Joseru E. Editors 
E. B. Business Manager 


Subscription price, $6.00 a year 


College Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 
Edited by:Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 


H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Annual subscription, $3.00 
For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 
Professor Alfred Galpin, Bascom Hall 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


ELISEO TORRES ™Por TER AND 


BOOKSELLER 


ULTIMOS LIBROS RECIBIDOS DE ESPANA 


BIBLIOTECA DE AUTORES ESPANOLES: Series of Spanish Classics from the Earliest Forma- 
tion of the Language. Volumes I-XXXVI, Madrid, 1941-50; Paper, $3.30; Leather bound, $5.50. 


i—Cervantes 19—Quintana 

2—Moratin 20—Alarcén 

3—Novelistas anteriores a Cervantes 21—Historiadores de sucesos particulares 
4—Elegias de varones de Indias 22—Historiadores primitivos de Indias 
5—Tirso de Molina 23—Quevedo (I) 

6—Fray Luis de Granada (I) 24—Lope de Vega(Comedias) (I) 
7—Calderén de la Barca (I) 25—Saavedra Fajardo y F. de Navarrete 
8—Fray Luis de Granada (II) 26—Historiadores Primitives de Indias 
9—Calderén de la Barca (II) 27—Escritores del Siglo xvi (I) 
10—Romancero General (I) 28—Historiadores de Sucesos Particulares 
11—Fray Luis de Granada (III) 29—Poemas Epicos (II) 
12—Calder6én de la Barca (ITI) 30—Padre Juan de Mariana (1) 
13—Epistolario Espafiol (I) 31—Padre Juan de Mariana (II) 
14—Calder6n de la Barca (IV) 32—Poemas liricos del siglo xvi y xvut (I) 
15—Padre Isla 33—Novelistas posteriores a Cervantes (II) 
16—Romancero General (II) 34—Lope de Vega (Comedias) (II) 
17—Poemas Epicos (I) 35—Romancero y Cancionero Sagrado 
18—Novelistas Posteriores a Cervantes (I) 36—Curiosidades Bibliograficas 


Recent Histories of Literature 
BLECUA, J. M.: Historia y Texto de la Literae HURTADO Y PALENCIA: Historia de la Lite- 


tura Espafiola, 1950 $2.75 ratura Espafiola. Sexta ed. 1949 $12.00 
DIAZ-PL: “cry General de TORRENTE BALLESTER, G.: Literatura Es- 
fiola Contempordnea (1898-1936) $3.30 
pafiola Contempor 
GANDARA, M. y A. ALVAREZ: Historiadela yar BUENA PRAT, A.: Historia de la Litera- 
Literatura Espafiola en Cuadros Esquemé- 
ticos. 1949 $2.00 tura Espafola. 3 vols. 1950 $18.00 
GARCIA LOPEZ, J.: Historia de la Literatura © VALBUENA PRAT, A.: Literatura DramAtica 
Espafiola. 1948 $5.00 Espafiola. 1950 $2.50 
Dictionaries 
Diccionario manual ilustrado de la Real Acade- Martinez Amador, E.: Diccionario Espafiol Ing- 
mia. Cloth. Madrid, 1950 $5.50  \és e Inglés Espafiol. Each part contains more 


ao aie Salvat. 12 vee than 50,000 articles. 1931 pp. Cloth. 1945 $6.00 


i . C.: Diccionario Espafiol de 
Martin, Alonso: Ciencia del lenguaje y arte de Sainz de Robles, F. C 
estilo. 1801 pp. 1949 $8.00 Sinénimos. 1899 pp. Cloth. $5.00 
Obras completas 


in Luxurious Editions Bound in Leather 


Podeo Ais. $12.00 Machado, M.y Antonio............... $12.00 
Espina, y $12.00 Santa Teresa de $12.00 


Write for catalog to ELISEO TORRES, 1469 St. Lawrence Ave., 
New York 60, New York. 


We will get any book from Spanish publisher within forty days 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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REVISTA 
HISPANICA 
MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el 
objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
tura hispdnica. Contiene articulos, re- 
sefias de libros y noticias literarias; 
textos y documentos para la historia 
literaria moderna; estudios y mate- 
riales de folklore hisp&nico; una biblio- 
grafia hispanoamericana clasificada; 
noticias acerca del hispanismo en 
América, y una seccién escolar dedi- 
cada a los estudiantes de espajfiol. 


4 délares norteamericanos al afio; 
ndimero suelto: $1.00 


Federico de Onis, Director 
Hispanic Institute 
in the United States 
Columbia University 
435 West 117th Street, New York 


REVISTA IBERO- 
AMERICANA 


Organo del 
Instituto Internacional 
de Literatura Iberoamericana 
Publicacién a cargo de 
JULIO JIMENEZ RUEDA: 
Director Literaric 
Puebla 394, Mexico, D.F. 
FRANCISCO MONTERDE: 
Director Técnico 
Universidad Nacional de México 
México, D.F. 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y difusién de las 
letras iberoamericanas. Suscrici6én anual: en los 
Estados Unidos, doll. 4.00; en otros paises, doll. 
2.00. Dirigirse al Prof. Marshall R. Nason, Box 
60, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
BULLETIN 


Editor: STURGIS E. LEAVITT 
University of North Carolina 


A quarterly journal devoted to the interests of 
the South Atlantic Modern Language Associa- 
tion. Now in its fifteenth year. In addition 
to news about the South, it carries articles on the 
humanities, language teaching, learned societies, 
and other matters of general importance. A sup- 
plement, “Bibliography of Southern Literary 
Culture,” is issued each year. The wide appeal 
of this journal has attracted many subscribers 
from outside the South. Sample copy upon re- 
quest. Subscription, $1.00 yearly. 


Send subscriptien to 


IGNATIUS W. BROCK, Treas. 
Emory University, Georgia 


THE ROMANIC 
REVIEW 


The only American periodical 
devoted exclusively to and 
comprehensively covering re- 
search in the Romance field, 


with special attention to com- 
parative literature. 


General Editor: Norman L. 
Torrey, Philosophy Hall, 
Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. 


Published quarterly by the 
Columbia University Press. 
Subscription $5.00 a year. 
Send subscriptions and re- 
quests for sample copies to the 
publisher, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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for Enjoyable Reading 


PEREZ GALDOS: MARIANELA (Edited by 
Nicholson B. Adams) 


A new edition of a well-loved Spanish classic with new exercises and 
new illustrations. Long digressions and technical descriptions are omit- 
ted. A full’set of notes on text pages. 


BROWNE: STORIES OF 
THE SPANISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


Sixteen stories, selected for both literary quality and story interest, give 
a true sampling of the culture and style of Spanish-speaking peoples. 


MAPES and LOPEZ-MORILLAS: 
Y VA DE CUENTO, ALTERNATE EDITION 


s Lively, entertaining stories so simple that students may begin reading 
; within two or three weeks of first studying Spanish. Varied exercises. 
‘ GINN AND COMPANY Home office: BOSTON 


NEW YORK 11, CHICAGO 16, ATLANTA 3, DALLAS 1, COLUMBUS 16, 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, TORONTO 5 


Leading text for advanced courses 


Charlar Repasando 
Nason and Campbell 


Since publication last spring CHARLAR REPASANDO has been 
adopted at more than seventy colleges and universities for advanced 
Spanish courses. Among them are: 


| University of Minnesota State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 
University of Colorado Northwestern University 
University of Oregon Cornell University 
Ohio University Penn State University 
Boise Junior College Wheaton College, Mass. 


Have you placed your order for books for the coming semesters? 
| 359 pages $3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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LINGUAPHONE 


WORLD'S - STANDARD 
Conversational Method 


Aids Teachers To Vitalize the Study of 
SPANISH 


Many teachers of Spanish are finding the Linguaphone set in Con- 
versational Spanish of most helpful assistance in making the study 
of the language real and life-like. The appeal to EAR and EYE, 
the Linguaphone electrical recordings, and illustrated texts spur 
interest, encourage speech and aid the memory. 


Nine cultured native voices are heard on the Linguaphone set in 
Conversational Spanish: 


Prorgessorn ANTONIO PASTOR Serta. MARIA VICTORIA DE LARA 
University of London University of Liverpool 

Prorgessorn FEDERICO DE ONIS Proressor J. UGIDOS 

Columbia University University of Santander 

Proressor JORGE GUILLEN Proressor L. DE BAEZA 

Wellesley College University of Madrid 

Proressor JOAQUIN CASALDUERO  Proressor T. NAVARRO TOMAS 
New York University Columbia University 


Dr. FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Hispanic F oundation, Library of Congress 


Use a Linguaphone Spanish set in your classroom and notice the 
added interest and stimulation to speech on the part of your students. 


Conversational Portuguese set now also available. 


SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has 
made this definitive recording on five double-faced ten-inch records. 
Complete with Textbook in Album, $15.00. 


Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


Special Arrangements for Schools and Teachers. 
Approved for VETERANS’ Training 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE @ 


3511 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT FOR OFFICERS FOR 1952 


Cart A. Tyre, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, submits to 
the members of the Association the following nominations for officers for the 
calendar year 1952. 

You may vote for ONE of the two nominees for President and for Third 
Vice President, and for TWO of the four nominees for the Executive Council. 
You may, if you choose, substitute any name for any post by writing it in the 
space provided. Vote by placing a cross in the square to the right of the name 
of a nominee or a substitute. 

BECAUSE OF THE PLURAL NOMINATIONS, IT IS VERY IMPOR- 
TANT THAT EVERY MEMBER VOTE. Mail your ballot AT ONCE to the 
Secretary, Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Place 
your name and address in the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. Write 
BALLOT in the lower left-hand corner. Only members who have paid their 
dues for 1951 are entitled to vote. All mail ballots must reach the Secretary by 
December 15, but it will be a very great help if you will send yours NOW. 

Space is provided on the back for suggestions for 1953 officers. 


PRESIDENT (1952) (vote for ONE) 


EDNA BABCOCK, Seattle Public Schools........................44. 0 
LAWRENCE KIDDLE, University of Michigan ..................... 0 


THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (1952-54) (vote for ONE) 


JOHN CROW, University of California, Los Angeles.................. Oo 
VICTOR R. B. OELSCHLAGER, University of Southern California.... 0 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (1952-54) (vote for TWO) 


JERONIMO MALLO, University of Iowa 
RUTH RICHARDSON, Adelphi College 0 
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BACK NUMBERS 
WANTED 


The Secretary will purchase certain 
back numbers if they are in good clean 
condition. The following numbers are 
urgently needed at this time: 


Vol. I (1918) Nos. 1,2, 3, Index 

Vol. II (1919) Nos. 1, 5,6, Index 

Vol. III (1920) Nos. 1, 2 3, 4, 5, 6, 
Index 

Vol. IV (1921) Nos. 1,2, 5,6, Index 

Vol. V (1922) No. 1, Index 

Vol. VI (1923) Nos. 2, 4, Index 

Vol. VIL (1924) No. 1, Index 

Vol. VIII (1925) No. 1, Index 


Vol. XXTIX (1946) No.3 


Back Numbers for Sale 


Toenable libraries, educational institutions, 
and individuals to complete their files of 
Hispania, the Association will be glad to 
supply back numbers, WHEN AVAILABLE, 
at the following scale of prices. (Many is- 
sues are completely out of stock and exceed- 
ingly hard to obtain. Prospective purchasers 
are asked to bear this in mind. All prices 
are postpaid.) 


Prices of Back Numbers (Unbound) of Hispania 


Number Each Each 

Year of issues issue volume 
1918 4 $2.00 $8.00 
1919-1931, inclusive 6 1.50 9.00 
1932 5 1.00 5.00 
1933 4 1.00 4.00 
1934 5 1.00 5.00 
1935-1936, inclusive 4 1.00 4.00 
1937-1947, inclusive 4 1.00 4.00 
1948- 4 1.00 4.00 


Indices to Hispanta: 
Vols. I-V_ (1918-1922) 
Vols. VI-X (1923-1927) 
Vols. XI-XX (1928-1937) 
Vols. XXI-XXX_ (1938-1947) 
Price: $1.00 each. 
Please remit, in advance, by check or money order made 
payable to Hispanta 


Address all orders and communications 
regarding back numbers to 


LAUREL H. TURK 


De Pauw University 


Greencastle, Indiana 


THE SECRETARY WILL BE GLAD TO TRANSMIT 
TO THE 1952 NOMINATING COMMITTEE ANY 
MEMBER’S SUGGESTED NAMES FOR THE COMMIT- 
TER’S CONSIDERATION FOR OFFICERS FOR 1953. 


NAMES SUBMITTED BY 
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To be published on or about January 15 


Suefio 


de una Noche de Agosto 


by Gregorio Martinez Sierra 


Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by 


DONALD DEVENISH WALSH 


This new and attractive edition of Suefio de una Noche de Agosto, 
one of Martinez Sierra’s most entertaining and delightful comedies, 
has many features which will recommend it to instructors as a read- 
ing text in second year Spanish. 


The play itself is a lively and amusing love story that will be popu- 
lar with students. And the text is supplemented with a provocative 
introduction, very full and helpful notes, ten sets of exercises, each of 
which consists of cuestionario, synonyms, antonyms, idiom drill and 
definitions of words in Spanish, and an end vocabulary. The exercise 
material is especially designed to stress oral work. 


The fact that this edition is attractively printed and is provided 
with full and intelligently conceived editorial material makes it a 
text that every Spanish instructor will want to consider. 


$1.95 


Books That Live 
W. W. NORTON & CO., INC. 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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In Press! 


PLATICAS Y TEMAS 
SOBRE LA AMERICA ESPANOLA 


By Foster Erwin Guyer 
and Francisco Ugarte 


An interesting new text with fresh, original materials for train- 
ing second- or third-year college or fourth-year high school 
students in oral and written Spanish. An imaginary trip taken 
through the Spanish American countries acquaints the stu- 
dent with the natural beauty, the climate, the occupations of 
the people, the national heroes, the conquests, and the libera- 
tions of the American nations. At the same time the student 
gets a feeling of the conversational atmosphere of the country 
through continuous use of dialogue. 


Each of the twenty-six lessons in Pléticas y Temas contains a 
Spanish reading selection, oral practice materials, idiom study, 
grammar review, and a tema. Grammatical study is based on a 
separate formal outline of Spanish grammar at the end of the 
book. Beautiful halftones are used as illustrations. 


Modern Language 


TEXTS 


D. ©. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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